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“THE ‘STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY.” 


: ~." —The LANCET. ° 
, Always INSIST. on CADBURY'S, : as adulterated Cocees are sometimes pushed for extra profit: : 


||! Be very particaler what you drink in these days of.adulteration. {t is most 
| c¢ssential (0 -heatth that your daily home beverages should be. of the purest: 
' od Linen de entigely free from soch drugses Kola. : 
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s |: 7A  Prapieal | ste make delictous Custard with 


BIRD’S 
_ CUSTARD 


-POWDER. 
A DAILY LUXURY! 


by be | 7~ “Hudeereee are the uses for BIRD'S Custard Powder: Dainties . 
Si, AY in endless variety, the cholcest Dishes, and the richest Custard... 


MO Eeas! No. RISK! -NO- TROUBLE! 
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GINGER Til 


STONE'S GINGER WINE fe preened from the finest Jamaica Ginger, and is a most healthy und . 
ee re drink, moin e is noted for ie gentle stimulating qualities, und the-most convenient form for : 
NE GINGER WINE... Be sure to ask for STONE'S, and see that, you get it! 
Sold by all I ledlag Wine Merchants, ta @ Grocers, or on draught at Bars « Retreshment Rooms. ¥- 
WRoLesaLs: THE FINSBURY DISTILLERY CO., LONDON, E.C. 6 : 
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IF YOU COUGH 


TAKE 


> CERAUDEL'S 


PASTILLES, 


Let your lungs te filled with the ss 

‘vapour of Norwegian Pine Tar, 

which they give off whilst dis- 

solving in the mouth. The effi- 

cacy of Pine Tar in all affections 

- . of the Throat and Lungs is well- 

9 known, the best mode of applying 
SeoTLAND S BEST. : it is by inhalation, and the mouth 


makes the test inhaler. 


; ‘Sold Everuier. ‘awit ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 
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TOBACCO. | 
YOU. ARE BUYING. UNLESS -YOU- ANSIST: ON. CETTING. IT. THE COMING ceenee 


VIN THEIR 4, 2, OR 4 02 DECORATED TRS, DUAL AD | pie, oes se 


_ SECURED. BY PATENT BAND. . 
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N a a ie : N's ° PLAYER'S is SOLO “EVERYWHERE i" PACKETS AND TINS OnLy. 
‘* - Ask’ at all Tobaceo . Sellers, Stores, éc., and take no other. The Genuine lear; : 
H “4 ‘Trade Mark, # NOTTINGHAM CARTER, on™ “every packet. and Tin. 
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B. &P.s‘Patent’ Corn a | | 


AN OLD FRIEND OF FORTY YEARS’ “STANDING. 
For light and delicate . puddings, blanc-manges, . 
custards, jellies, sponges, and a host of tempting : 
and delicious dishes. But if the best results are’ 
to be obtained every precaution must be taken to- 
secure that only B. & P.’s ‘is delivered—or some. 
thing else may be sent instead. : 


 B. & P’s Paisley Flour 


A NEW FRIEND OF EQUAL PROMISE. 
By its help the delights of the tea-table are (t 
increased, by the easy addition of dainty and 
tempting tea cakes and scones ; all” kinds of & 
home-baking. are. assisted and simplified, - and 
“everything: made. light and digestible.“ Even: a 
tyro. need never fail in baking if PAISLEY. 
FLOUR, be used. . )) 
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Pianos! . Pianos at Pianos! 


Fo §O Pre Cent. Saved by: Purchasing from the Absolute Manufacturers. aia : castble, LAT 
| Every Piano Guaranteed. for 20 Years from £15 10s. “Cash (usually, 5 iat 1! Be OERRITER 
“gold retail at 231)... } 
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‘our New Iilustrated Catalogue of 
Pe icucuass curuery, =| ‘c own pepe ae 
; LECTRO SILVER PLATE, and is twice as good. 
| STERLING SILVER GOODS. FILEG.} 
SAWS and TOOLS. ; 
The ONLY Firm who can send you the | 
: PATENT SOLID SLOT SHOULDER TABLE)! 
CUTLERY. 
(The best Knife in the World for Hard Wear). i 
WE DO NOT SELL TRASH. 


RAYWVLEINGE & Co.. 
ea QUEEN STREET. SHEFFIELD. | rARG! 
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; an take PERMA &, , 
. 3 7 pase 


_ prettily tiled Calle Esmeral 


; She ensconced herself on a.settee by Ursula, and Saynor, |. 
deserting Herminis, whesled s low chair in front of tham, 


<a 5 ny fallin lllitelitaa ie Tae ited 


410 ; ? FZ PRSON ps) W 


“Hsp baptismal name, which did not’fit her, was Francisca 
Grimanesa ; her pet name, which’ was.a: caress in itself, y*: 


_Paquita, and she was the: youngest ‘of the seven ‘beaut 


‘On Sundays and feast days; after mass, the sisters used 
to walk from the great Church ‘of San Pedro along-Calle 
Serena, through the ‘marble-paved_ portales, and down the | 
the Regent Street, of Las: 
. is, the capital of the Republic of Perador. « There. was. 
quite ‘a buzz among the young fellows. standing in the shop. 
docewiys az they passed, but the remarks— 


symptom of consciousness to the: face-of any. one of the 
beautiful'seven.:.-- es 

A tty . procession: - they ‘formed, in. their lace. 
mantillas, and it seemed’so long that one gracelens youth, 
who had’ been brought up for the pries 


1 and Rosita ; and lastly, Maria and 


It. was a: Sunday ‘morning about half-past eleven, and 
Saynor and ‘I were ‘returning from our. reakfast’ in’ the 
«Hotel Comercio” by way of.Calle Esmeralda.: Saynor:was 
atall young mining engineer of some-two-and-twenty, years,” 
with curly fair hair and dark blue eyes,.and # genera ‘look 
of boyishness. and anion ment -of:-life which ey made 
him a favourite with the People he ‘met. .. He. had only 
arrived in Las: Reinas a: few: ye previously, and. I had 
undertaken ‘to- show ‘him’ round: the quaint old city which. 


. etill displays so many traces of its former magnificence and: 


reWo had alsaoat reached tho top of Calle Eserilda ‘when 


. the Couche itis turned:out of the portales, and came face 
to face. with us. Saynor gazed at them, and then 
ejaculated: =: oh ke, 8 


“What ripping girls 1" oa : 

That they all. heard: was. obvious, from the smile which 
began with: Paquita and ended with Ursula. 

~. You silly young-cuckoo!” I growled, as L-raised my hat’ 
to them ; “ they speak English as well as you do...” ‘ 
“I felt. annoyed with him, because I -myself ‘was ‘chiefly to: 
blame.. I had notchecked’him when he had made remarks 
upon the other girls whom we had passed,.as I was aware: 
that English was little known in Las Reinas. 
‘He looked subdued for fully thirty seconds. Then he 
began in a beseeching tone : 
.“Tgay, ‘Dallas, * you introduce me to those girls? 
That second one on the near side. was. simply perfection. 
The flapper didn’t look half bad, either.” 
.“ May I ask’ which of them: you.call-the ‘flapper’?” I 
said severely. I ‘was still sore, as. 1- knew how: ermainia’ 
and srita would laugh ‘ 
and I didn’t like being laughed at by Margarita. 
““ Why, the little one, the half-fledged youngster,” replied 
Saynor. “But about that introduction’ ia 

“Oh, well, I’ll-see,” was my answer ; and with this, Saynor 
had to'be content. 

He evidently was.a young man of perseverance, however, 
as I discovered two-days later., It was the custom of the 


Conchas to receive every. Tuesday evening, and it. was. my. 


. eustom not to fail to present myself. ope ig ye 
-, very much cooler to me the next time I 4 
ha to miss a week. .-. 


led when I had’ 


_-On arriving on. this particular Tuesday evening, as I 
entered the drawing-room, the first. person who attracted 
my. attention was my friend Saynor, seated on...a ‘settee. 
beside Herminia, and apparently enjoying’ himself to the: 
best of his ability. I.may. mention that we very seldom met ' 
‘any strangers at thess receptions. . Selwyn, the. sub-. 
ssp Sea the Banco de Londres: y Las . Reinas, 
M , an industrious broker, and I were the three most 


constant visitors, and our course of. procedure was’ invari- 
ably the eame,» ‘When we arrived .we. shook. hands all. |.. 
round ;then Selwyn eat down by Maria, Marsden: moved | 


into a corner with’ Herminia, while I made for the vacant 

place by Margarita. . x Puli RE wh bang! ots 
Saynor’s smile’ was annoyingly triumphant. as: I said 

gcod evening to him, and I be wal 

upon Selwyn, whom he had evidently induced to bring him. 
owever, © ae ate goon peal 


‘Saynor, of course, did not know that he was trespassi 


@Paquita?” Ob, sho is'not. supposed: to. be out yet,” | 


: however, had overheard: the question, and. 


‘immediately went over to. Ursula, who, as the eldest sister, |" This idea struck us as aeons es poe ptly fixed 
“ #Can’t Paquita come in to-night? *he asked. “I’ve: wea ' : i ie 


as the one in authori 


brought some sweets for her.” 


- Ursula was ofa sweet and unsuspicions nature, and gave | 


Mayordomo, who had just brought in 
with the message, and in a vor. ‘short chip 


“| promptly managed — 
We left about ten o’clock, and when I said good-night to | 
| Paquita, I was. struck by the change in -her., There was & | 
‘new light in her. eyes, 2nd. c 

| behind. 0’ Ba 


“Republic of Perador had re 


. é arks—intentionally. |. 
ond, for such is the custom in Las: Re'nas—never called a. 


| attacking the rebe) troops, they usually bogan ith volley: we turr the street 
i00d, christened | = }-do for the other wounded who were lying near, As w« 
.-them the Eleven Thousand Virgins.-. First. came “Paquita, . 

. alone, as the younger then Herminia and Margarita, the: 

“next in age; then Isabe: 


’ Ursula. “Government 


‘ the-north. 


“over the ‘republic and occupy ‘himself: more usef 


‘at me ‘the next time I called, | 


Las Reinas which boasts of a tower, bears 


"crash of : “ , 


wed an inward anathema - 


“the current of :my | 


could get a glimpee of 


| glass as ar 
‘| ‘the adobe walls of my. rooms. - It was only the lighter cane. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. -4,-1893, 


versation with Ursula, in which he 
to include Paquita. 


and began a con 


mind of anyone who saw him with Paquita, that the two. 


_ were living in'a world oftheir own.” ~ 


i. 7 
. Wuiuz this love affair-was arranging itself, however, the. 
. : pad eda very serious crisis. The, 
-revolutionists—it ‘is,. perbaps, ‘needless to eay: that there 


are always 1évolutionists in. Perador—had been’ gradually. | 
“gaining ground, and were now entrenched in the immediate 
vic 


cinity of Las Reinas.. a 


large quantities of Mannlicher ard: Leo-Metford. rifles, of 
which the Government, forces stood in: such dread that, when’ 


at three miles:. - ios 2 i gels dagshin fe 
“Phe advantages ‘of ‘this:method of attack were obvious. 
Ifthe montorezos, as the - revolutionists.were called, were | 


-in considerable force, they stood their ground and recipro- 


cated the compliment of the volley, upon which the 
retreated to their entrenchments. If 
tho rebels did not feel inclined to fight, they had plenty of. 


time to retreat,.and the Porecistas, or. Government troops,’ |. 
“had strict injunctions to:refrain from following them up, 80. 


“as to avoid falling intoan ambaah: woe 
This sort of warfare had ‘been going on for more than a 
year, and. Orella had. ‘been: threatening for some time to 
make. an.attack upon Las Reinas. He had eent sundry 
invitations. to Perez, the President, to ‘come ‘out and fight: 
‘outside .the city, but: l’erez.had. reasons. of his, own’ for 


“declining. ‘He had’ sent a similar invitation. to. his = 


‘decessor in office; Velasquez, and, when that gentleman 


peer oes -and drawn up: his’ troops some five miles to, the 
UW 


south of’ the city, Perez had slipped round and.come:in by 


~The palace was empty, and Peres. promptly took ; 
sion of it, and when: Velasquez sent him aninvitation similar 


to his‘own;-he replied excusing himeelf, and the end of the ' 


matter'was that poor Velasquez chad. to:give-up presiding 

y on his 

~Orella, therefore, found Perez very deaf to his taunts, and 

at last he determined to‘attack the city and drive him‘out 
at the point of the bayonet. : 

- There had been several false alarms, and, more than once . 
we bachelors: who breakfasted and. dined at the club or the 
hotels, had laid in etocke of tinned. meats, but so far. our 
periodical: Sunday picnics had been the:only occasions for 


of our : : ‘ eens i 

ay one morning, however, I heard the unmistakable 

eounds of’ rife: shote:: Selwyn and: Saynor,,.who occupied 

sets of rooms immediately over mine, which. were on the: 

first’ floor of @ three-storied house, came hurrying into 

my bedroom. They were both “in their pyjamas and 
P) 


Oi ello, you chaps,” I said, “you seem to be in a 


hurry.” 

“80 would you be if your room was being riddled with 
bullets, as mine is,” said Selwyn, “ Those wretched 
‘quincha’ walls wouldn't stop a pellet from a popgun, and 
the beggars are firing-right across from San Pedro into the 
*’ For the benefit of those who are unacquainted with the: 
methods of Peradorian revolutions, I may mention that, 


when an attack is made upon.a town, all the church towers |: 


‘are promptly occupied by  firing-parties. These’ buildin 
are higher the flat-roofed houses,-and every church in’ 
v , j traces of. the: 
somewhat anomalous use to which ‘it hasbeen put. © 


OS As a we heard the boom of a cannon and the 
a i * * Soe pons oe As ? tice * i . 
* “There goes the big bell of San Pedro,” I said. “It’s | 


_ done for this.time. 


We listened to the rush of the cavalry up the street, and 
heard''a_ horse ‘and ‘rider come down. i er — my. 
balcony windows, which projected into the: street at some” 
twenty feet above the sidewalk. Curiosity prevailed ‘over 
our fears for our personal safety. We spread a rug on the 
balcony floor, on-which-we threw ourselves. : A small panel 
had been cut’ out at the end of the balcony, and’ through 
the hole we could eee parties of combatants at the different 
block .corners.."Now and: again. a -bullet crashed: through ‘ 


on Mareden’s ground, and-consequently did not deserve ist | the woodwork of the balcony, so prudence drove us into my 


sitting-room, but the awful struggle which was taking 
splace outside had a deadly fascination for us. aa 
- At length Selwyn looked out df the windows to see if he 
cee | of the: Concha girls... Their’ 

house was on the opposite side. of ‘the street, and a little. 
Three bullets crushed 


“higher up than ; 
Nie oe ee ee OP cad aatenoh tamemsltes cea 


good many horrors from the panel-hole, but the ing- 
glasses revealed similar horrors thé: whole length of the, 


“ We could see no igh now, however, as. the Government |: 
sie. cnteemal q 


Plaza, and the revolutionists were massing 


‘sage aga 


“I looked out from the balcony, for I could now do eo with’ 
safety, and saw in the street elo mam lying with 


dhood “had. been ‘left:| ° 


“|. For ‘the next few ‘weeks Saynor was ‘avery constant.|: 
-wisitor at the Conchas, and there was little doubt in the.| - 


a; the: :present-leader o° revolt, had -accumulated-| 


-|‘balustrade was 


|" bullet from the carbine 


w me &man lying with.|'< 


dead horée. He was groaning pitiatily, nig “fi 


his leg under a 
as he caught sight of mehecried: 
_ Agua, settor! Por amor de Dios, agua !” 


Dallas? It will some protection if ‘the beggars ei 
round the corner again.” _ thea See : 
“T'm-afraid not,” I cg ere “The wazherwoman appro. 
priated everything that looks like a rag.” 
“@et a big sheet of paper, and make ® cross with 1 


|/ink,” suggested Saynor. 


ynor. f rm 
-.» We acted upon his idea, but utilized a shirt instead .4 
r. Selwyn and Saynor had made ‘free with my was-i 
robe, and a few minutes later we sallied into the str: 
Selwyn carrying our red-cross banner, Saynor a btt!. 
brandy, and I a jug:of water andacup. We first attend. 
to.the man who had askei me for water. We moved him 
from under the hors, and after making him as comfort's|) 
‘as-we could, we turned up the street’ to.see what we ould 


‘passed oe Sone a house aeons, uel-Concha, whe had 
: ; nilla a or two -previously, came our. 
He called tous: 7 ot roe e ii 

“Lend me a hand, will you?:.“I want to.carry this man.” 
pointing to a wounded trooper, “jnside the’ patio. He's un 
old servant of ours.” . Toe 

We lifted him up, and carried -him through the great 
‘doors.. As we closed them behind us ‘Maria and Payuits 
came down the court-yard staircase; and asked if they coud 
‘be of any assistance. nit 
> ‘The immediate result was that Selwyn and Saynor 
promptly left Manuel and myself 'to look after the wounded 
man, and when’l went into the house a few minutes later, 
I found Selwyn chatting to Maria over-a glass of sherry a:.d 
a sandwich, while Saynor was explaining:the mechanism of 
.& carbine to sie ware abe weapon belonged to the man we 
chad just -broug’ tin, and: by. it was.lying a belt full of 


: une ag avai ea Peng eae: most of which I 
-gpent in as ing myself: argarita had net been 
frightened to death,’ As we said-good-bye, I heard Paynita 
‘whisper to Saynor: 0 
«ake care of yourself, Harold, for my sake.” 
_: ‘Poor lad, I had“ never seen him look so happy as wo 
passed through the patio doors into the afternoon sunliyh:. 
.As we came under my balcony, the man whom we had first 
agsisted, and whom we had left propped against the wall, 
- begged'us to take him in... He moaned with pain as Selwyn 
and I lifted him.’ Saynor opened our door with his latch- 
‘key, and-waved our. impromptu banner to Paquita, who ws 
standing at. the window watching him. 

“.As he did £0, a party. of soldiers turned the corner somo 
Eiery anv from. us, A volley rang out, and Saynor fell. 
Wes opped the. wounded man -inside the door, and sprans 

-The ‘soldiers fired pin a8 we dragged him into the 
house, and another bullet ‘struck ‘him in the body. We 
hastily closed and ‘barred the door, and then lifted pour 
Saynor, and carried him upstairs to my room. 

We laid him on the sofa, but we needed no doctor to tell 
us that he was beyond all human aid: There was a smill 
round hole‘in his forehead between his eyes, 80 small that 
it resembled: a.mark. made with the flat end of a pencil. 
That. was the-only thought that cameto me. A drop of 
blood oozed from the broken skin, ‘and I wiped it away 
meanely. at gee pe ee 
- Sel was pacing the room, and ‘his footsteps marked 
time to my thoughts: : ad 

“ A pencil mark, a drop of blood.” 

". @ood Heavens! Dallas, look there!” 

“Selwyn had stepped on to the balcony, and, at his words, 
fall of an awe-struck horror I sprang to his side. 

i panes the Conchas’ house. It had the 
usual flat roof, with a balustrade in ‘front. Through the 

protruding the barrel of a-carbine, over 
which we. could just see the head of Paquita. Her fave wis 
white as the driven snow, her hair was falling in masses 
on. her shoulder round the butt of the carbine, and her 
lips' were eet ina look. which; please God, I shall never sco 
on the face of.& woman me 


_ Shot after shot she fred int the ‘small mob of soldiers © : 


atthe. corner of the street. I counted.tho men. Two 


were lying on the ground wounded or dead, and nine were 
firing dly at the little head ‘visible through the Dbalus- 


trade. The stucco on the house was falling in patches, but 
never a shot touched her... =... - 

“Two officers with the men were trying to urge them up 
the street, but they would not move from. their corner. A 
: atruck ‘one of the officers, and he 

fell.” The other drew his sword, and rashing at his men, 
struck those nearest with the flat of it... - 

“I glanced again at Paquita.. I. saw her throw out the 

empty cartridge case and place another set.in the chamber 

of the carbine. ee . 
“Again a shot rang out ‘from: it,;and another of the little 
group pitched forward on his face, his rifle ringing on the 


| pavement as it lefthis grasp. 
|. Then one man ran forward. Up thestreet he came, 


Se eee 
way, an ite to ta. He. knelt to 
take steadier aim, and I Poeamed to her, Whether sho 
‘heard me or not I do not know, but she paid no heed. The 
group at the corner had killed her lover, and at that group 
- Once more a shot out, this time from the rifle of the 

t saw the carbine ‘slip. from those 
childish bonis ones tne loner Pena the balustrade. ‘I'he 


_ “ There's nought in this world for nothing, and precious little for sixpence,” but HOME NOTES will leehbs £1 for id. 
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WHEN SA BURGLARY NOT A. 
: ~ BURGLARY ? 


7 B aratood that the law relating to this branch of crime |. 


oe comewhat: hazy, P.W. a cert 
; aie who enjoys a tly coke practice. 


P.W. persuades one of its staff to break into the’oftice of 


- Or to burn down one house and he” burns another, or. to 
: be an accessory, © 
eat was not performed but another one. : 

» and the.conversation continued. 
> Sparglary laid 
> RA, residing at St. 


felony.” 
_ mean by the night ?... 


~ Snishes at 6 a.m..the following morning: 


pouy on his-return—but suppose.before the 


-- friends calling at their new residence, ‘they decided: to” 


guilty of burglary, because he does ‘not break into; but 
. If he enters the chimney, lie does, for a chimney is 


a ee ee 


seve _wonwe PEARSON'S WEEKLY wat ito 


_ THE FUN THAT BIG PEOPLE LIKE. 


In THEIR RANKS ARE.FounD GREAT AMATEUR 
ScULLERS, SWORDSMEN, AND NAVIGATORS. 
 Irisa cardinal political belief..with’ some, folks that 
our statesmen, authors, and public men penerally should 
“be judged, not by their. works’ or speeches, but by their 
elves in the hous ee ee eer eS “proficiency: in ‘amusing. themselves. If.'they' display 
“The. first thief, Johnson, on: presenting. himself was | proficiency in any particular form of recreation then it 
admitted, and whilat peeping into the plate closet was |. ollows that their views must be sound,'and they are the 
‘locked in. . men for high:places. Os 
The groom then admitted Jones who was seized by Asa rule: itis: athletics that the “ brainy” men go 
the police in the very uct of packing up the plate | in.for.., Perhaps‘ you. may; have: noticed,. w! ile Parlia- 
basket. . ment has been sitting, a light ‘pair-oared skiff eset. off 
“Some of the judges thought the case came under | from-the neighbourhood of St. Stephen's. Baie 
constructive burglary, which amongst other things n net not 


¢ cb If one of the oarsmen attracted your notice as being 8 
includes obtaining entrance by means of falac pretences | tall, fine; cavaliy-looking “man, nist the. other a:slighter 
for the purpose of committing a burglary. and clean-shaven one,.you have seen Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr, Reginald: McKenna, M-P.,. start. off on’ one of 
their weekly spins. up the:‘Thames. . Both are expert 
‘oarsmen; they keep themselves: in good: practice. on 
account. of: the. annual:.challenge they issue to their 
brother. M.P.s to: row..over. a ‘given. course of, the river. 
But, though both Sir Edward: Clarke and Mr;:Leonard 
Courtney, ‘among others, ‘delight in culling, the 


of law in which exercised the attention of judges for 
sometime. © |. S : 

“Two'men named Smith and.J: ohnsén.propos7d to the | 
groom ofa certain: well-known, M.P., who: at the time 
was out of town; that on a:certain. night he should get 
rid of: the other servants.and then admit them into the 
house. “The groom after, consenting communicated 
with the police, who.on the appointed evening hid them- 
- selves in the house.:.... ... bh atts eames, fa 


Ay ARTICLE ALL. HovseHoLDERs: sHOULD Reap. 


= nights being now long, dark, and foggy, the. 
~ burglar is Cine! Having always: 


a certain ‘eminent 


egal nuts with which this gentleman presented 
pwr required a of ‘cracking. Suid he::" 8u pose 


you counsel: thief to kill one man and he kills another, 

“ One point caused.much division of opinion. 

“Was there a felonious breaking in? - Some said yes, 
others no, as the door was opened by the ym in. the 
interests of the master. d it being therefor’ law- 
fully .open, it was decided there was no felonious 
breaking ‘in. 


steal a horse‘and he steals a cow, orto steal a black 
horse and he:steals:a white one, in these cases you will 


Restoratives having been applied,: P.W. recovered 


“Another point fiercely discussed was whether Johnson, 
as charged in-the indictment, was guilty of stealing with | challenge has not-yet been taken up... 2). 
Jones, who was. caught red-handed, whilst Johnson, on |." Perhaps this is use Sir Charles has, as an athlete, 
entering an apartment: which ‘happened to be the plate- | so fearsome a reputation. For years he was accounted: 
room, waslockedin. ‘| one of the best.rapier fencers in Europe, and Sir-Henry 
_ “Itwasultimately decided that, as Johnson was already | Irving—who, by reason. of. closely ‘studying the duel 
in legal custody.at the moment Jones collared the plate- | scene in’ Hamlet, became. first fascinated wit : fencing, 
basket, he could not ‘be held responsible for anything and then-a master swordsman—has often had a set-to 
dore by his confederate. But he was held to be an | with foils with Sir Charles. 2 
accessory, before the fact. . Most ace think that Mr. Arthur Balfour, apart 

“ Although neither was found guilty of breaking into | from golfing—and, of course, philosophy—bhas no recrea- 
the house, the law, notwithstanding, was equal this | tion outside politics; but that: is a.great mistake. Not 
time to.the occasion, and both were convicted, Jones | only was he: the: first Cabinet. Minister. to--ride up 
| for larceny and Johnson ‘as an accessory before the | Downing Street on a ‘* bike "—much to the consterna- 
fact.” tion’ of the’ officials—but, he's: very ‘nearly’ prouder. of 
having beaten. Mr: Morton, M.P., in the -House’ of 
Commons .Lawn-Tennis Tournament than anything else. 

Almost the firat bigwig to imitate Mr. Balfour: as a 
golfer was Mr.ex-Home Secret Asquith, and Sir John 
Gorst ‘instantly went one better than his chief in cycling 
by riding a red machine!. Indeed, it. is: said that. Mr 
Balfour, than whom there is'no more. unathletic-lookin 
man, has done more than anyone else to, spread ration 
athleticism in Parliament. 

Tt will come as a shock to most people—certainly 
to most politicians—to learn that Lord Balisbury had 
anything in common with Mr. Parnell, seeing that the 


“Some few years a professor of the gentle. art. of. 

He ie lane vito ht oT ge of. ie ‘the: 

for annexi uables of a well-known, 

wee John's Wood. 202 oe 

The confederate to whom he intrusted the carrying 
out of the.job somehow mistook. the house, and broke 
into the one next door, where hé was promptly collared 
by a huge mustiff. =, . . . 

“This capture go riled him that he split on his chief, 
whose lawyer, however, knowing something of the law, 
tock care to prove that the instructions his client gave 
yas to break into next.door.: -- 

« Juatics had been waiting ‘for.this man for years; 
but he escaped. its meshes this time.” 

What constitutes a burglary? Householders will 

robably_ say‘ breaking int and entering a pergon’s 
dwelling-house in the night with intent to commit a 


Ne ae 
It Looked Bad. 


A ceRTAIN young lady, against whom appearances 
certainly looked dark, once: had an amusing experience | 
of unjust: judgment.’ She went out on a stormy day and 
was unfortunate’ enough to have her umbrella turned 
inside out. Her two sisters were equally unlucky, and 
on the following: y, the young lady volunteered to 
take the three umbrellas ie 5 eepaied 

Promising to call for them before. she returned home 


nyt a bit.” said thelawyer to P.W:; “what do you 


“The law, answers this by'a statute passed in 1861, and 
which declared that night commences at 9 p.m., and 

“Now, supposing,” said:the great lawyer, “ you break 
the skylight window of -a dwelling-house you intend 
Durgling at 5:a.m.,. but, ‘bein disturbed, you are not 
able to enter the house till.6.10 a.m. 


“The night finishes at 6 a.m.,and, therefore, there in the afternoon, she went about her: business, part of | two were strenuously. oppsed. 
will be a flaw-in the indictment if you are charged with which -was-to do. some shopping ina largecityestablish- |  Neverthelesa, both too an intense interest in practical 
Ineglary, for burglary is a night offence. Remember | ment. On rising to leave thesho ‘she mechanically put | and experimental. chemistry, and even now Lord Salis- 


this: Judges have to interpret. the law literally as they 
find it. Ae 2 
“Now, as to.a dwelling-house. You think tbat is 
clear, Your description would be a house that a person 
dwells in. . Very ~ ‘A tenant takes his family to 
the seaside, draws down the blinds, and locks the. place 
up. Burglars break in; they are caught and convicted— 
for the house, although ‘untenanted, is still a dwelling- 
house, because the tenant: intends ‘yesuming his occu- 
: ( ‘burglary he 
‘had written his landlord that he ‘should not return to. 
“the house again, then the house would not bea -dwelling- 
house, and any thief who effected an entrance during | 
the night--could not ‘be charged’ with burglary. The 
crime would be larceny, the penalties attaching to which 
are well. known.) 20-5 ok: Be 4d 
“T remember the case of a family who commenced . 
moving into their new home late one evening. _ Some 


bury spends ‘evening after evening, and when possible 
| day after day, im the hee | appointed laboratory 

at Hatfield. He fiers analysés, much in the 
same pint that hé examines an opponent’s arguments 
in the Upper Chamber. 4 

No man works harder at his recreation than the 
Marquis, not even Dr. Grace, who, by-the-way, describes 
cricket as his. 

Writing-plays, even when you translate them, is not 
by any means so easy a task as some would-be 
dramatists think it is, but it is by no means certain that 
Mr. Sydney Grundy, whose comedies have charmed 80 


out-her hand to take —— of an umbrella that was 
close by. ° It looked like her own, and for the moment. 
she had forgotten the accident. She was soon brought 
to her senses. 

“That is my umbrélla,” said a sharp voice at her side, 
and a hand was laid on her arm to. detain her. 

Apologising forher thoughtlessness, she left the shop, 
did the rest of her business, and called for her 
umbrellas. In the’bus she met an indignant pair of 
eyes. Where had she seen them before P They scanned 
firat her face. andthen the burden she carried. “ Three 
of them!” .. muttered the owner of:the eyes, and it ‘was’ 
evident that she referred to the umbrellas.“ Three! 
She’s not done badly for.oneday.” = 

As she'spoke she grasped. her own umbrella tightly 
and moved 2 farther away from’ the: dangerous. young 
lady. ‘The colour came into'the cheeks of the: latter.: 
The speaker was her ‘friend of the morning, ‘and she 
evidently believed that the umbrellas had been stolen. © 

os ” —<o = = = ee 


Precisety.—Ignoramus: “You just used the expres- 
sion fin de siecle. What does that mean?” 
Cultured One: “ It is French, and means ‘end of the 


| than his occupation. “Only one thing does Mr. Grundy, 
who isa born navigator, enjoy. more than’ steering a 
vessel within an ace of a. rock, or through some tricky 
passage, and that isastronomical investigation. 

He will spend hour on hour, even: after a hard day's 
work, in prying. into the affairs of. other worlds than 
ours: ‘Then next morning he is as ready as ‘ever to write 
about this:one. « 

It’s refreshing to find that authors, at any rate, 


postpone the transfer of the rest of their belongings 
till the following day. During the night some thieves 
broke in and carried them off, and it was held that this 
did not constitute burglary, as the family being. per- 
manently in the house, it: could not, till'a fresh tenant 


Heelies eo oem ane Awelling-house. Tt was Ignoramus : “Then why don't you say ‘end of the eee an ard goo re lane et ae nal 
“To constitute a burglary there must be breaking into venta One: “ Because that isn’t French.” farmer in -Norfolk; . Mr, Christie Murray finds: his 


and entering. In’ the case of a burglar who got into a 
house through a window which he found open, there 
would be an. entry, but not ‘a burglary, as the law 
defines burg as breaking into and entering. ~ 
“It is to be hoped that this opiajon,.coming, as it does, 
to ooh ae tag eg as 
ead to. people closing, aeir window's a ni; uring the 
ea Tarenthns the words ‘breaking cm law g 
. BY g the words ‘ bre ing into,’ the law gives 
citizens to understand that windows should be choad 
“A thief who creeps through an‘ open ‘window is not 


—— 3 


ee oe has got himself into a nice fix.” 

“How?” 

“He wrote an article on ‘The Ideal Wife’ for a 
woman’s paper last month.” ogee 

“ Well, what’s that got to do with his present fix ?” 

“Somebody. told his wife about it, and she’s been 
reading the. thing over and over during the past two 
days, trying to discover a single trait wherein his ideal 
resembles her. She hasn't found it, and Boffkin is 
taking his meals in town.” 

— i$ 

Oxtp Hagpcass: “I’ve decided to take young Sharp- 
leigh. into. business with me as soon a8 he and my 
-daughter get ‘back from their honeymoon.’ i 
- Bullion Bonds: “ But I thought you saw no good in 


one giving rest to the 
Sir Ar ler « 

cpere he haa written. Books, too; provide Dr. Adler, 
the 


; snipes! opening, and requires the protection of the 
aw, a6, Spee te aes Bane 8 ‘ eo : 
eit oes eit = oe 
itutes with ro! a y,80.also does the raisin 
sgn mach gn pl Ss aa 
* But win ‘isa little’ open, even if | 
the tiiet has to oa it more'to get inside,” said P.W., 
is that Ba aes Eb 
“No, and it is not burglary: if an arm is inserted | 
through a broken pas ‘the catch, unless the hole is 
widened. Should be done, the burglar will:-probably 
have cause to his clumsiness... 
“Here are particulars of a very curious case, the points 


the. summer. in’ Battersea up a: hu 
score off the bowling of one of rigger, Me Rater} 
polo pc tooo ing on at the Oval. 

“Then "a re ion is smoking -(not. pi but 
cigarettes) ; Barl de la Warr often, instracti’ the local 
Fire Brigade, of which he is captain, when. not engaged 
‘with. com! work. George Gissing recuperates: by 
travel, but if the cheapest pleasures be ‘the best, that ‘of 
“George Meredith and John Davidson, are undoubtedly 
the best selected. For those two distinguished men of 
letters say that their principal: method of récuneration 


to waste. is—walking. 


ee ee serial which has just started.in the ATHLETIC RECORD. It is by 
a ean is the tile of tiiurchm ont, the author of “ The Swordsman,” 


many thousands, does not work harder ‘at his recreation - 


- could have 


— 412 

Questions Worth 

_. Answering. 
— 


3316. How may. the ‘Compara r itive: Longevity of Profes- 


In the first place, the struggle for existence begins 
later in ‘professional life-than. in otber careers. “The 
rofessional man seldom begins his work much before 
hree-and-twenty, while the business man ‘or Jabourer 
goes to work atte age of sixteen. Thus ‘the-profes- 
sional’ man’-ha3*ceven clear years of freedom; from: 
responsibility; moderate: work: ‘and: healthy existence. 
Secondly, the cccupation of the yrofessional man 
generally takes ‘him :to a considerable extent: into the 
open air, and is very seldom entirely sedentary... Thirdly, 
the profeasional man generally. enjoys that modest :com- . 
_- petence which saves him ‘at once on the dne hand from. 
.. gtarvation or penury, and op the other from idleness and’ 
excess, Fourthly, his holidays: are generally ample. 
er le the Church at any rate, and'to a less extent-in 


the'ot easione, his livelihood generally depends 
on ‘his -living ‘a ‘sober’.and ‘moral. life: Sixthly, profes- , 
sional-callings are exposed to. very few special dangers. 
Lastly;.since even'a minor ailment often unfits a man 
entirely for profes: ional work. he has a special motive in 
taking particular care-of his health. 
4317, Why did the Romans. Take such Trouble.to Build 
7 ey Knew that Water Rises to 


_ Aqueducts when | 
-- its own Level? ~~. ee 

The principal reason undoubtedly was that they had 
no suitable-material to make. pipes which. would stand 
the enormons presgure inseparable from an underground 
system: Lead.was out of the question for the purpose 
because the pipes would:have to be made so disproportion- 
ately thick, and, besides, water flowing for miles through 
lead. would be poisonous. Short lead and clay pipes were 
ysed by them in their cities and houses ‘for tlie supply 
of baths; but without cast iron, which they did not pos- 
seas, they could not have made pipes to carry watér long 
distances. Lastly, the water brought: to ‘Rome was 
strongly impregnated with lime, and this would have 
caused a great incrustation in pipes and necessitated 
frequent opening and cleaning, whereas an aqueduct 
once built, would, us preins have proved, last for a very 
long time witha very moderate-amount of repairs. 

4320, What was the: Most Absurd Military Expedition | 
of the Present Century? 

For absolute imbecility of. inception and conduct it | 
would be difficult to beat. the Walcheren Expedition, 
even if all the other centuries were taken into account. 
It took: place in Murch, 1809, or, at least, it was | 
intended to do e0, and its object was supposed to be a | 
diversion. against Napo'eon in favour of Austria. It | 
was perfectly well known that about the most unhealthy | 
spot.in:Europe had been selected. It was al%o known 
that Lord Cbatham was. about the: worst man: who‘ 
been _ chosen to ‘command _ that 
or any other expedition... Finally, owing, to hope- 
leas mismanagement, .its departure. was delayed 
until July, when Austria‘ had already. been crushed at 
Wagram, and was past assistance. | Nevertheless; the 
now purposeless expedition set out in the shape of an 
armada of forty ships, conveying 40,000 troops: “The, 
island: was seized, and ' then the troops began to die- 
wholesale of fever. . The: greater perc the expedition 
was recalled, but 15,000 men were left,to guard an island 
that did not need guarding, since no one. wanted it, and 
within a month half. of these men bad either perished 
or were dying. Absolutely nothing was gained ‘in com- 

tion for the. enormous -loss of. life and treasure. 

or utter inutility. of purpose and grogs mismanagement 

the Crimean ‘war would protably come next. It was, 
perhaps, the most futile war of modern times. 
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4318. Which was Probably the First Cereal Cultivated ? 


~-From.our-actual knowledge, this. would appear ts be. 
‘wheat; because grains of it have been foun 


‘sealed ‘up in vessels discovered in Egyptian tombs of 
very hi antiquity, but also in the lake dwellings of 


Switzerland, which belong to the Stone Age. — It was 


‘grown hy the Chinese some $3,000 years before. the: 
| Christian era; but there is ; 
other cereala, such as barley, rice,.and millet, were not. 
cultivated at the same time. Itis.a significant fact that’ 


no reascn to believe that: 


all these cereals, if left to themselves, lapse back into a 


wild state and. become useless as food-stuffs.: : ‘From 

primitive ‘grasees ; ° but which of them was the first to 

be so developed there is no means of showing. 

4821. What is the Origin of the Name “ Silhouette”? 
Etienne de Silhouette was appointed French Minister 


of Finance in 1759 in order to. reorganise the “resources. 


of France, which had been impoverished by the. war of 
1759, .. He scon made himeelf. ridiou'ous: by: the econo- 
mies -he recommended.: .A ‘party. of French. ‘wits, in 


emulation of his propensities, pledged themselves to cut 


off the tails oftheir: coats, to carry:wooden snuff-bores, 


‘and-to have their © portrai’s’,taken- by. cutting out.’ 


their:. profiles” with a: ‘pair: of scissors and 


, : and paper. 
The Journal. Oficiel’ de: Paris. (1869) states . that: 


Etienne de Silhouette tised to amuse. himself by tracing 


‘silhouettes-on ‘the’ wall of his house at. Bry-sur-Marne. 
No-doubt the wits regarded this as another: instance ‘of | 


hie economy; and thus the name of ‘Silhouette: became 
attached to these cheip and worthless portraits. The 
art of drawing silhouettes is itself extremely ancient 
aid was practised by the Etruscans. Swift, who died'in 
1745, refers to it as a well-known method of portraiture. 


4322. Of Non-European’ Nations, which Came Nearest to 
Success in War against Britain? - 

Although at first glance the United States, that in 
the War of Independence not only held:their own but 
even worsted Britain, appears to: supply’ the ‘answer, a 
Jittle reflection: will show that, inasmuch as they are an 
offshoot-not of. Europe only but of England, they can 
scarcely be regarded as applicable. Against ‘the Boers. 
likewiee, who certainly:made a successful stand against 
the British arms, may be urged their European descent. 
The most pertinent answer therefore, seems to be the 
Afghans, who have not only in fast times 
presented a bold front to Britain's forces, but have 
twice inflicted upon their European enemies 
disastrous defeats—the first time in the Khyber Pass, 
when'a British -army‘of 4,000 men, retiring. from 
Cabul, was. totally annihilated (January. 6th—13th, 
1842); the second, at: Maiwand, when General Burrows, 
was defeated.in July, 1880, by the Afghans under Ayoob 
Khan. These two disasters do not,-however, make up 
the sum total of our loss, for during the time ‘(nearly 
fifty yeurs) that the protracted struggle virtually con- 
tinued, niany distinguished Englishmen—Sir A. Binns, 
Sir W. Macnaghten, and Sir L. Cavagnari, to mention 
but three—besides others of lesser rank, fell. Among 
other non-European. nations which for a while success- 
fully resisted the British arms may be mentioned the 
Zulus, who gained a signal victory over Lord Chelmsford 


4325. Which is the’ Most Iniquitous Blot on oar 


Criminal Law? 


The legal fiction that: Justice cannot err. Nothing 
can be more abhorrent to all-principles of morality than 
the-fact of un inniocent’man being. wrongly. condemned, 


some accident or other puts: his innocence beyond doubt 
—and then being “pardoned” for an offence he 
never committed, and -sent back into: the world 
ruined, and toa certain, extent, hopelessly dis- 
graced by the bungling of others.. If anything could 
be more repugnant to British notions of fair 
play than thie, it would be the further fact: that such. a 
man has no claim to compensation for :the rnin of his 


this itis plain that they aré artificial developments of. 


not only |: 


‘and our civilisation. © 
"4825. Which Country: has 


* official corruption, judicial iniquity, 
corruption, j ays its 


: like offence-again ” (“ Parliamentary Hist.,” V« 
| ; Mahe “The members then-voted ‘again on the question 
degraded: to the level ‘of a felon, kept’ in. prigon until |. af 


keeping committed 
ey can avail themselves 


Nf l eople 
: b guinst being commitie| 
for trial on circumstantial evidence, and then, wiels 
and months afterwards, being found absolutely innocert 

In this case, too, no com tion is given; ulthous): in 
nine cases out of ten such an imprisonment must mean 
ruin, It isnot too much to say that these two blots oi 
our criminal system area disgrace alike to our honour 


“Buffered Most fro: is 
-eessful Revolution? eae 
Hayti.. Since the successfal revolt of the populatic 

ta toe tina ‘of the French: Revolntion, the country he, 
zone steadily backward: Feiehityl ‘crimes marked the 
struggle which has been called the most vindictive war 
on record. . Capital was driven from the island and the 
European population massacred. Although Hayti is 
one of the most fertile of the West Indies the agricul. 
ture is backward and there is. little commerce. The 
fine harbours .aré.."not, utilised. under a nominal 
‘Christianity, the: inoat degrading superstitions flourisi, 


Sand. even cannibalism is.not’unknown. Politically, 
|; Hayti-vacillates between despotism and. anarcliy; but; 
and‘every form of 


ars 


political evil remain always i wing. Civil war is 

more-or less chronic, and finance is in inextricable cun- 

fusion.’ As a ‘colony of. France, Hayti might have 

flourished; as anindependent’ state it can only be 

characterised as a fraud and-a failure. 

4926. Is there. any Substance in General Use which 
would ‘be Quite Irreplaceable if the Eupplies of 
it. were Exhausted? . 

There ate-inany such: substances, both of vezetall: 
and: mineral ‘origin, bail Sam ths best example is 
indiarubber. “Leather is the only substance by which, 
asa.-rule, it can.be replaced; but although tonsher, 
the animal ~product has not. the. elasticity and livnt- 


ness, nor the’ adaptability of the vegetable product, 


‘and. for. many, purposes is- quite inadmissable. Of 


goods .that cannot be manufactured without indiarubler 
in'some:'form:an almost -endless list might be given. 


-§ncluding “such ‘things in’ common use as waterprovf 


articles of- dress. bigyale tyres, surgical instruments of 
many kinds, billiard-tables, lawn tennis balls, etc. If 
a substitute could be found it would certainly be wel. 
come, for indiarubber has many drawbacks, such as it. 
short life,..and. tendency’ to become nicky in hot 
climates and brittle in cold: The bicyclist would replace 
it, if: he-could, and so.would.the army surgeon, who 
dreads the failure. of this neces but fickle substance 
in his medical stores: Of’metals iron would be fount 
to be the answer to. the question. 
4329. Has a “Stranger” ever Voted in a Division in 
“the House of Commons? 

Strangers have-on several occasicns made their way 
into the “ House” itself while the members were sittin, 
and, on one occasion, a stranger actually voted in « 
division. This o 1 on February 11th. 1771. when 
as the “Parliamentary History ” relates, during a debit» 
onthe repeal of paft of the Nullum Tempus Act, “it 


| happened that amongst the members coming in on the 
‘division, a stranger, who had continued ‘in: the. Jobby, .. 
‘after it was e'eared, had come in, and was told ‘as one 


of the ‘noes.’ The stranger was brought to the bar. 
and, by. general: consent:-of the House, was dismissed 
with a caution from the Speaker not to he guilty tn 
ol. XVII, 


ore them. . A thing stranger. still happened in 1%7), 


Two strangers walked in during a debate and took seats 


‘in. the body. of the house” There they sat unnoticed for 


| 


more than half:an hour. Then a division wus called, 
and not understanding what was happening they re- 
mained seated till.they were noticed by the Sergeant-at- 
Arms: Ae: the: doors- were locked, and might not be 
opened till after the division, the strangers were taken 
upstairs tothe gallery.. It was thought advisable to 


life. Next to this would come the iniquitous syetem of | take no public notice of the acticn. 


QuEsTions. 


4851. Is it possible to cut out square holes by machinery ? 
4852; Hns‘a Member of Parliament ever been punished by the House 


most valuibietohernow?: 
4354. Has the Isle of Wight ever hada sepa:ate king of its own since 


s 


_ 4356. Does frowning rea'ly assist concentration of thought 


p 

4357, Why dose one peustalty place ong's baad ass hes 100 of § ? 

4338. h- industry, oth re of wa 
ts most benetted by 8 en er eae — : 

4350. In which: nited ' land likely to rise 
most ia veined tho next half cent f - sa . 

4300. any nation au t . 
wentcaticn? y pate the bh in the discovery of 

CONDITIONS. 

Sint ibe fini tn sietcn Homemade auld questions 
aeked bere. Fevly spurt bens the writers bame apd adres ‘e shall 
-print the best to cach anestion, and shal! pay st rate of two guineas 
-@ column for same send .to , 

| RRRDGE St Sart ap ett heed Sovear, ene be merted | 
Sexes SEED Fonwenss em | 
Cy 
. for replies ai ihe pepe de are based cay given’ 
‘wh aif. will be for j 
 Weeatved which ia neidered worthy oe m for every question 


| ball awhile ago, and then ‘I saw the. 


Ia SHORT STORIES Christmas 


AN Inky Waste.—" Why do they call Africa the 
‘Dark Continent ?’” 

“Because there's so much black ink shed over it.” 

A Frourisuine Trape.—“ How is your son ge‘ting 
alon p” 2 fi air 

“Flourishing.” - 

“What's his business P ” 

“ He's a trumpeter.” 
et fo 

Mrs. OtpricH: “ Yes; that is my daughter's piano, 
but. she: has scarcely touched it since she kas been 
married.” 

‘Mrs: Noorich: “Jest the.same with my darter an’ ‘er 
typewriter.” Los 


“Towner,” asked.a mother of her four-year-old son, 


“ where did that hole in the window come from P. 
“T don’t know, mamma,” replied the little fellow. 
“ Are you sure you don't?” she asked. . 9° 
“Course I am,” answered Tommy: “I throwed my 
‘and tl hole, but, honestly, 
I don’t now know where it came from.” 


Double Number you will get six 
f winning sever gran prizes! 


7 
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B ater anes 
Gumantee . . 
Corporation’ Ltd. 


mporcered by Special 
Onre Firion) 


Authorised Capital- = = = = £1,000,000 


Subscribed Capital’ - - - - - £420,870 
Reserve Fund, Dec: 3t 1897 < = £327,477 
Tee ee om es Selo ACCRDEN TS 
E Ms f SEND FOR 
and. CTIOUS DISEASES, is .WORLD- PROSPECTUS. 


WIDE as to Travel, and provides an ANNUITY. 


Workinea's Compensation and 
Employers’ Liability asuraac:. 
‘ J paity (Third:Party) lasuraace. 


"BRAD OFPICE: | ms J. PAULL, 
40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, £.0, ome severe ood 


sizpennyworth of stories for twopence, besides a chance 


agg ores rison for. weeks, and in 
some cases for months, before Sh olen et 

.of the safeguard of personal liberty—trial by jury. Th. 
"are far too many cases in which unfortunate , 
-whon: appearances have been 


wees PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


RAILWAY CARS THAT HAVE ©. | thtrver. a LADIES AND GENTLEMEN MADE 
“te : . | "Mphie the man refused to do, 20 they'shot him, and|° TT 0 ia ee 
TRAVELLED ON TWO WHEELS. | were stowt to fniah the panvengers, when «band cf | a0, ORDER 
eae er ras armed men with a sheriff turned up, al d‘killed three | A Person wHo TEACHES Prorite How To BEHAve. 
7 : of the villains as the band made off on horseback.” AOD Soe thy he ne ; 
Another. very narrow escape from calamity was that Tue’ wealth ofthis. country has so enormously in- 
sero ehaivi ‘sins that whisk: Wis of the Granville express on the sharp curve at Chat- creased during the past few years, that Society has 
A PABTICULABLY narrow shave was that. which | ham. Some man, knowi e dangerous nature of the: “had to: widen its portals to make room ‘for those ‘who, - 
pened to the Flying Scotchman some years ago. The.| stretch of line, placed a rail just on the curve, and-then | 
train was a long one, and in the fore part of it was 8 | waited to see the express wrecked. 
The driver was.a man of pluck, however, and inetead [| 
of slackening speed, when he would have-certainly gone. | 
| into the houses of Rochester, he turned on full steam, | 
and charged the obstacle, clearing it at the charge, a8 it | 
were, and keeping the metals. 
__Equally-narrow was the shave of the Brighton express 
at the famous Box Hill tunnel. 
ere there. was a large earth slip one evening, 80 large 
that the mvath of the tunnel was completely blocked up, 
and had a train charged the débris nothing but disaster | 
could have resulted, 
eueed a tac ed was the first to learn what had 
- happened, an running down the line, he met the express, 
waved his arms, and brou ht: her up so that the uffer 
almost touched the fall of earth. 


Some Cunrous Escarss or. Express Trains. 


rest of the train must have come to hie 

‘All went well with the express un’ Crewe was passed, 
when the fireman called the driver's ‘attention to this 
particular. van, which was rolling about in the most 
alarming fashion. : ‘The air break was then applied and. 

‘ ill in less than three -hun- 
dred yards, when an: examination was made of the roll- 
ing trucks: eh 
ing (vps seen that the train had been saved from utter 
wreckage by & sheer miracle, for both’ the front wheels 
of the van and their axle had become detached, and in. 
another few minutes the vehicle would: have come crash 
to the oo and many a traveller. would have. gone’ 
to his th. P why the taki Ra MSTA iy FE 

‘Evep more wonderful was an escape of ‘the .Flying. 
Dutchman. ‘This famous express:. always makes" a: 
tremendous pace when travelling over the. stretch of 
line:from Reading, through Twyford'to Taplow, ‘becaus?, 
between these pointe there are nine ‘iniles of line, which 
are straight as‘a ruler, and 80 beautifully laid, that an 
engine has attained a speed of over eighty miles an hour 
upon them. 

It wason this stretch that the express in question 
was travelling -at:a d varying between sixty-five 
and seventy miles an hour, when a platelayer: happened 
to look at one of the axle boxes ‘of a coniposite carriage, 
and saw that it.was on fire. 

Knowing how dangerous this firing might be, the man 
threw down his pick and ran at fall speed to the nearest 
signal-box, where the: signalman’at once sent a message 
saying. “ Stop, the train. It was easier said than done, 
however, for the ‘' Dutchman wna going. of such a pace 
that it was only at. Hayes, eleven miles fur: her on, that 
they got the signals. againet her and pulled her. up. 

An examination’ of the carriage ‘was at once made b 
the guard-and the: stationmaster of Hayes, and then it 
was seen that the wheel which had fired had melted 
completely from the axle, and was absolutely hanging 
loose in the sockets. 

Had'the train crossed a point or rounded a curve, a 
terrible disaster would have happened. 

This old Flying Dutchman is a very Incky train; 
she has had several other shaves of one sort or another. 

At Reading station the main line rans clear of the. 
platform, the conn ion to this being by a loop. In} 
the old days, before block-signals were introduced, it is 
said that the great express came tearing into the 
station, and, instead of going clear down the main line, 
she took the loop, dashed past the platform at sixty 
miles an. hour, rushed round on to the main line, and 
80 into safety. When one.considers that in ninety-nine 
cases out-of. a hundred this loop line would have been. 
crowded with traffic at the hour of the expresses passing, 


husks of ill*breeding are removed, has led to the birth of 
still another calling, viz., the aristocratic lady in reduced 
circumstances, wlio, for a fee, initiates ladies and gentle- 
men into the cecrets of a dignified and courteous 

deportiment. Bee 
“There is nothing new about the idea,” said the lady 
to whom P.W. addressed himeelf. _ ‘ The customers of 
my predpcogents ere the sons and daughters of persons, 
vf 0, ‘alter living all thei ite. ore the’ 8 ee for 
"A man who travelled some time ago. in, an: up-Scoteh |. °° e-eake of their children. moved into the suburbs.” 
express, narrates a curious:incident of a narrow: escape | ‘Do you find-the work arduous P’’ P.W. asked.;:-:- 
the train had: carious: sident OF 8 Ne ach ie “Sometimes... "Slang expressions ‘are _ difficult: to 
a eradicate. -:. One: . of | my... present. pupils... ives 
me... deal -of . trouble... He: is: the: son” of )-an 


: When nearing the Alexandra Park, and as they went 
| African ‘gold king.’ His conversation: is entirely made 
up of slang...‘ Doesn't: that.cigar smell a treat,’ he:said 


by a crossing, he felt a little jerk and oscillation of the 
carriage: 
to me this morning when I was instructing him- how to 


ass his cigar-case round. Another pup#. will ‘persist 


ge. 

He got out at King's Cross, and, curious to know 
ee might ine ponte went to sce he et 

ing not a little surprised to see that the rig! uffer i 8 
was smashed completely off, that there was a big dent | 7 talking about himself. A dreadfully. dull. young man. 
in the boiler and other marks of injury. ‘ How ure they to know Tama oo unless I talk 

-He-asked the.driver what: the’ matter was; and then about myself, he says. Dreadful! 
lie learnt that a goods train had been drawn into a siding, “Speaking generally, however, ladies and gentlemen 
but that the brake van had been left slightly protruding | 4F° born, not. made.: opelessly vulgar people, whether 
over the main line, so that the engine caught it, cut the ! well born or not, I can do nothing with. The instincts 
end a —y and went serenely on, the driver jamming ea must be there. All I can do is to 
0! em. : 

n all speed for the charge, and 80 making sure of it. “De good looks assist the formation of mannera?-” 

“No. Three of my pupile—esisters—the plainest girls 
in the world, bring sunshine, with them wherever hey 
go. They:were introduced to me on: ‘the deathi of: thir 
uncle, ‘who left’ them each ‘an’ independency." Haviig 
been much neglected and left to get: their living w 
machiniats, which means that they had contracted s 
kind of Bohemian vulgarity, it was hard work at first, 
but when I handed them over a few weeks since to the 
lady zn has agreed to board, lodge, and introduc e 
them into Society for £600 a-year, their style was irr. - 
proachable. 

“The method is simplicity iteelf. When a lady, for 
instance, comes to -me, ‘T.gound her nature; if I-find she 
is more amiable and sympathetic than cold and brillian " 
I teach her to listen’ well,-and have a. tear for: ever,r 
sorrow, and a smile for every joy. Lack ‘of conversa- 
tional ability is not perceived when sympathetic listenin 
is well done. Then the smile, sad or joyous, wise 
— rpetually round the lips, I train to look 
unforced. 

One. of my pupils a few years since was a companion 
in the house of a well-known Society lady. One of the 


If We Didn’t Have to Eat. 


LiFe would be an easy matter 
If we didn’t have to eat, 
If we never had to utter, 
. “Won't you pass the bread and butter; 
Likewise push along the platter 
- Fall of meat?” 
Yes, if food were obsolete 
Life would be a jolly treat 
If we didn’t—shine or shower, 
Old or young, "bout every hour— 
Have to eat, eat, eat, eat, eat— 
"Pwould be jolly if we didn’t have to eat! 


We could save a lot of money 
If we didn’t have to eat. 
Could we cease our busy buying, 
Baking, broiling, brewing, frying, 
Life would then be, oh, so sunny 


one can see how narrow was the shave... a And complete! - visitors. .was.a gentleman who had ‘recently published a 
“Or, again, if local tradition is of any value, she one?’ ‘And we wouldn't fear to gre novel... It was a dreadfully weak thing, and the entire. 


- Every grocer in'the street. 

If we didn’t—man or woman, 
Every. hungry, helpless human— 
Have to eat, eat, eat, eat, eat— 


We'd save money. if we didn’t have to eat! 
All our ‘worry would be-over . 


ran off the line at Exeter, and though she was travelling 
at a high rate of speed, not one person was injured. 
Indeed, the old engine simply went into a ploughed 
field; cut’ it up for fifty’ yards, rolled ‘on: her ‘side,’ and 
then lay still, while the carriages. all kept upright, and 
were uninjured: - ST aa he ee a ‘ 


family shunned it with the exception of the help who 
found it’ full of interest. - Acting on her advice he. has 
written others. They are to be married next month.” 

“ What about people who. dislike listening?” | 

“Tt would not be so bad if’ they were Feely eed 
talkers.. They give me. a. deal: of: trouble. ” They will 


A: report of an accident on the Great Northern Rail- If we didn’t have to eat. talk about the weather. “It is:these sort of people who 
way is curious... ‘Would the butcher, baker, grocer, have such.a fondness for’ pet words: or ‘slang: phra;es. 


e account said that the driver of an up express 
suddenly noticed something:the matter with -his engine 
and on pulling up he found one of the driving. wheels 
missing, the’ said’. wheel. having become completely 
detached ‘from’ the locomotive; and being discovered a 
quarter of a mile down the line. 

That:such a loss should..not. have thrown the engine . 
off the rails is almost inconceivable... . 

Perhaps the most alarmin situation in which rail- 
way travellers were ever placed was on one of the Alpine 
railways, where the occupants of a carriage suddenly 


Women are much easier to mould than. men. They 
soon get accustomed to good clothes and spontaneous 
conversation, and although they use too much scent, 
and scrutinise the surroundings, such as furniture and 
each other's clothes, too minutely, and prefer tittle- 
tattling and back-biting to conversation on art or 
music; -still their mimetic faculty gives them a great 
advantage ‘over men. . : 

“It's perfectly: heartrending tosee how a man behaves 
when he-comes into a little money. Always looking at 
his new boots and furtively eyeing his jewellery which, 
as. a rule, is much.too large. A girl. whose hands have 
been roughened by labour, will get them white and soft 
in two months by keeping them in ee ‘gloves, 
but a man thinks if hie clothes are right his nails 
won't be noticed. et Ee 
| “T admit that many of my ladies, in-trying to be 
- natural, become . only ‘aff ted, ‘ but “know how to 


Get our hard-earned money? No, sir! 
We would then be right in clover, 
Cool and ‘sweet; 
‘Want and hunger we would cheat, 
And we'd get.there with both feet 
If we didn’t—poor or wealthy, 
Halt.or nimble, sick or healthy— 
Have to eat, eat, eat, eat, eat— 
We'd be happy if we didn’t have to eat! 
— 


pase the fearful discovery: that their vehicle was on 

a 7 

There was. no bell to, communicate with the driver, 

and though they screamed and cried, they were not 

heard for some considerable time. — : 
“Moreover, the train was at.the time. running on the 

brink of a high precipice, and bad the body of the 


Cueap Enovan.— If you haven't brou ht home a 

canary! Ofall the extravagant people, John Smith——” 

“But, my dear, I bought this for a song.” 
—»f—- ——— 

A Stanay Person.—‘“I’'m not in it,” said the 

traveller; as he stood on. the station platform, and 


carriage become detached from the wheels, the whole of | wa train disa in the distance. laugh. . I: just: finished ‘a lesson fore you. came, 
the would have been dashed to’pieces on the Sa ‘Laugh,’ I said, and my pupil More heartily 
crags five hundred feet below them. ~~ Ot _——te please, and he produ d a coarse loud w, dreadful. 


«When the - lessons have been learnt,. we:-dine 
in public to give them confidence, generally at some 
pe ‘restaurant, and the pupil ‘invites. my: three 
‘nephews, 80 that the conversation shall‘never flag. If 
it were not for the dining out, I‘should never be able to 


Mascuting.—“ She has a masculine mouth, don’t you 
tl * k pe” i 
- “Very. I fancy she couldn't hold more than a dozen 


many of those in the ill-fated. carria «were ‘badly 
‘becoming from pins in it to save her life.’ 


scorched, and the vehicle was, just 


‘A very close shave was experienced by the Montreal earn ‘teas some of them to eat their food properly. 
express, when a gang of -wreckers pulled up the rails a| “A MAN can die for his country but once,” said the |. “T. never advertise, Hy ne exclusively on intro- 
hundred yards from . |-dactions. “I have always p 


Court. Philosopher. 

_ “YT presume,” was the Chinese Emperor’s comment, 

oe quoting something written before my: 
y:” 


j upils in Salning. and 

‘eparepesple Hen bat’ guaranteo ‘them 

) ‘for Society, but guaran’ em. 
-Vadmittance if they are able to pay the price.” 


‘The driver, seeing ‘the’ obstruction, pulled up, and the, 
robbers "sacked the vans; then, holding a pistol at the 


“The Hortoes of Inexverience” are in the current HOME NOTES. You can obtain experiences of buying that little paper for Id. weekly. 


_ PEA 


MAKING MONE 


IN SPARE TIME. 


“© You. remember .those books you sold 
“Come into Sotheby's.and see what they 
they are,’ he said. * © Met NE aE 


_ Pocket Monry- FOR: THE INDUSTRIOUS.. _ 
So many people have “written’us on that terribly: 
thorny: question of how:to Jive, and so:many ways of 
obtaining a.livelihood have ‘been suggested by. various 
- articles we-have published on the subject, that P.W.has 
‘been making a few independent: inquiries: . Recently we | 
Lighted: onan ‘individual « who: delivered himeelf . as 
follows: .°~ he tg peek 2 
wg Tam leaving my present occupation I can afford. 
to speak without reserve. .The reasons ‘which*induced | 
me to: attempt gaining a livelihood asa buyer. and 
seller, or: what is knc ceric J Sealer mete the 
opportunity presented: by journals like EXCHANGB.AND 
weer for ang business; and secondly, that. one after- 
noon, whilst: idling away few: hours. at Christie's, m: 
attention was attracted--by the “keenness with whic 
some old armour was being com eted for: - : 

“The buyers of the first three lots, with the exception 
of one little old gentleman—who, I was told,‘so venerated: 
‘tthe good old days of yore’ that, he lived in a house 
surrounded, by a moat and crossed by.9 -drawbridge— 
being. all “dealers,'I: concluded: that: there must be a 
market for old: armour somewhere, 60 I determined to 
secure, if poasible; the next lot. se i 

“Tt was suit of North Italian three-quarter steel 
armour. Quickly the bidding rose to 380 guineas, then 
it. progressed by slow degrees to 415 guineas and then 
it atopped. Going for 415 guineas, going for the last 
time, As my entire capital did not. excee | £500, I had 
ceaséd bidding long: before, but as the hammer wavered 
Thinppened.fe look ups ee 

“Phe auctioneer caught my eye, and evidently taking 
my look ‘for-oné of thove stealthy signs: 80 common 
at Christie's, knocked ‘me down the: lot for 420 guineas. 
I was so. dumfounded that before I recovered’ my 
self-possession, ‘the next lot was well under: weigh. 

“What should I do? If Trepudinted the transaction, 
the auctioneer: might: not.accept any further bids from 
me. «Had I given too: much? . tag: not: The: lot 
would only cost: me five-guineas more than one of the 
dealers was prepared to pay. It was a risky thing, 
but I decided to chance it. 

“Next day I tried to ascertain who the collectors of 
old armour were. I asked everyone I knew but could 
pices! nothing of armour connoisseurs till I called at 

ertheimer's,where, by passing yeclf off as a journalist, 
I ‘ascertained. that,. the ‘late. Edwin. J. Brett, the 
publisher. who made a large fortune out of boy’s 
journals, had a'r ire collection,.and was always buying. . 

* Like all rich enthus:asts Mr. Brett paid.a good price, 
and I left hie house with a cheque which gave mea 
profit: of fifty: per ‘cent-on my outlay:. Now the moral 


“ Lor’, how fiercely the bibliomaniacs did. 
other .as the: biddings slowly mounted... 


knocked down for 260 


old catalogues of sales P” 


given, but the. names-of purchasers as well. 
; “A good living can be made out of china.. 
Mrs. Vallis 

the: risks. are taki reduced., ° Still, th 
of” old china’ ha 


it tobe ‘a forge 


year one of the lots I bid for, twenty- 


they were-forgeries. 
. mend asasafe investment of beginners. For 
able to. dupe some of the cutest judges int 
fraudulent, paintings and engtavings, but 


in the catalogue; after which 


“To P. W. readers out of employment 


thing don't be shy‘about calling on rich c 


particular clastof work. 


of this transaction is that. I, who knew no more of old 

oa than fs ae of be ake — cm 
simply buying something which go ju 

would lave etihassdet Thad not. ea 

“Shortly after, I secured several other good bargains 
in the sameway: Learning that old snuff boxes were 
popular, I one day bought half-a-dozen at Christie's, I, 

w no more about them than a -schoolboy, but: 

although knock-onta are not tolerated at Christie's out-_ 
mie? bree ‘up, bat by giving the. eons to pater 
stand that unless they allowed me to have afew things | interest was mani in: 
I. would run up all the lots. 1 was enabled to purchase: Yorere of ae leet Te et ines 
some snuff-boxes, not at moderate figures—there weretoo | % ; ‘ ae 
many amateurs about for that—but at: prices-which put 
240 im may noket.” res ahaa its 

‘After this you began to cultivate youy natural in- 
stincts P”’. said P.W. , 

“Yes. It had. long been a habit of mine to 
stop at old “pooketalls. and examiine) any Looks 
which were peste before the ordistary type came into 
use... Small books especially interested me. 

“Once upon a time it was illegal to publish a book 
till a license had been secured. ° ‘Consequently, when a 
work: was being got ready which it was certain would 
not ‘ve licensed, the publisher made it as small as 
possible. -. ane generally, it may be said that 
second-hand booksellers, with the exce tion of a few well- 
known works, know next to nothing about old books. . 

“The prices are | y ruled ay ae and: good. pre- 
servation: ‘The smaller the work t! » cheaper. I-forget 
my first deal in books, but my second was an old black- 
lettered Bible. This I found in a box‘of books marked 
twopence each’ outside a shop in the Hampstead Road... 

#T then went ‘straight. to: the British Museum, and 
after two days’ hunting, felt. greatly elated on finding 

hout ‘a 


time warning me off his preserve, dealt 


when he started, but by sticking tos 
found in the course of a year or so that 


‘little more-in printing a‘catalogu 


marine-store dealers, As luck would 


century workmanship I ever saw,’ he said, 


ch 


pay double. 
“One word in conclusion. Strike out 
own, and don’t depend too much on what 


that our great library was wit ‘copy. So were all 
the public libraries in London... £10 ‘or a twopenn 


book seems.a good. price, but I might have got £50. if 
had hawked the book about a little more. | 
“T acted even more precipitately in’ my next deal. I 
had : secured after much haggling e number: of little. 
black letter books frou one of the stalls in Farringdon 


———T7 


“The owner .of the stall must have had his suspicions, 
for he demanded a shilling each, which, considering the 
state’ of the bindings, was a bit high for the locality. 
in question:. But, as he fortunately knew nothing of 
Wycliffe, one “of: the first translators: of the -Bible, he 
first eyed me, then the books, :noted their dilapidated 
condition, and let them go. 


ready on Tuesday, December 20th. 


If you want to keep up your end in conversation at this festive season; just: 
2g * cdacsiay) and read “* ‘What the World’s Poying At” 


y id “+ | «They were indeed in such a parlous state, that even 

, I felt dubious about, finding a market, ani Nv 
= joyed when‘l sold them for’ £40. A>little later I was: 
not 80 pleased. One day, I. met the purchaser in the 


fetch, There 


ne ete Had had them beautifally rebound. - <4 
“* You'll see such a fight when they come on; the |. 
books: have been well boomed in the Press.’ 


annoying -to‘see four books which I had sold for £40 
Lane baie 
“Cannot a deal of information be obtained from the 


“Yee. “It is the custom of firms like Christie's, 
Sotheby's, etc., to. send their sale copies to the British 
Museum.. These catalogues not.only contain the prices 


allisser's work on marks, and careful only. to ‘buy: 
‘specimens from : potteries- which, have ceased to -exis 


has reached such perfection that the 
“xg caution is nécessary. . Only this season a well: 
‘known connoisseur gave £205 for.a white Chelsea group: 
‘of Hercules and-Omphale. He subsequently discove 


“Chelsea is "Jreadfully dangerous ea now. Last 

‘our crimson and 
old Cheleea plates, was knocked down for 420 guineas. 
stopped bidding at 400 guineas. It was well 1 did, for 


“No; onthe whole, old Looks, if rare, Tstronglyrecom- 


can: -imitate. theyellow, faded look. of parer in extreme 
old.age has yet to be born. Besides, in buying. books 
thereare plenty of authorities you can consultfree of cost. | the eyeball. 
“Tf ever I came across a book I thought'worth ‘buying, : 
I would-tell the dealer that I had left, my purse at home, 
leave’ shilling to bind the bargain, and then go to the Indifferent as to the Kind 
British Miseum. and see how many copies there were 2 : ° 
4 would ‘interview 
the principal librarian, and, this gentleman being as 
courteous as he islearned, I showld be told all about the 
work, and have its value assessed to a penn 


starting,. it is best. to devote your energies to one 
a 

“The friend who.advised me to try books, at the same 

sport. He knew nothing about this branch of literature 


ee oe Se 
“ Ag all the principal booke were full described great 
ope al the well-known 


* Although. the rices, in, consequence of the sale 
coming just after the sale of another great ‘collector of 
sporting books, were not a great success, he cleared over 


“One day I. commenced rumma ing the shops of 
ve it, I came 
across an old processional bronze, — My: first thought 
was ‘imitated.’ My second, ‘ How did it come there?’ 
“*Not a penny leas than three ‘shillings,’ said the 
dealer, ‘The copper's, worth more than that.’ 
“The Archdeacon I took it to nearly swooned when 
he saw it. After’ a deal of haggling he got.it for £30. 
“<H¢ is the most beautiful seer 3 le of the fourteenth 


ase, ; 
“If he had said thia before, I should have made him 


Important Notice. 


: 2 ied to the advent of Christmas, the next 
> issue of PEARSON’S WEEKLY—the 
Christmas’ Dooble Number—will be: ‘published: 
on Thursday, December . 2nd, instead. of on 
Saturday, December 24th. The Double ‘Christ- 
inas Number of SHORT STORIES will be 
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--It_Would Do For the Boy. 


id was “over- 


‘me,’ he said. 
lare at each 
t was very 
of plannin 


chance.” 


Armed with 


“N 


ee 


—— 


—_—_—— 


“ Wry is it-you si : your son’s name to that article 
instead of yourown?” =: 

“ Well, you see, it-is intended for a magazine.” 

eee lve inegasias gots Foond 
“Why, when the:magazine gets roun to the point 
_printing it, I will be too old for it ‘to be! of an ae 
to. me, while my boy, who. was deenied . old enough 


yesterday to appear in trousers for the first time, ought 
to be just.on the threshold. of a:literary career, where it 
may be of.some help to: him. : To my mind where we 


are weak “in literature is ‘in not starting early enough. 
A-man fool es 


ishly tries to make fame ‘for. himself instead 
to pase the chance on to his children or his 


oeagohildven, ‘who might thus get some sort of a 


———— jo 


Care of the Eyes. 


—— 


Don’t read facing the light. 
Don't read in the twilight or in badly-lighted rooms. 
Don't hold the book nearer than is necessary for clear, 


e fabrication | sharp vision. <0... ><. |. 
“Don't think becauee you ‘have good eyes that they 
will bear all kinds of-abuse...0 02 


ers have been 


. Don’t make a practice of reading type too small to be 

seen readily:at, eighteen inches. 

Don't read'while lying down. It causes an unusuai 

strain on some of the external or directing muscles. 
Don't attempt to read in a train or other jolting 

vehicles, It is a strain on the directing muscles of the 


eye. 
Don't use the eyes continuously at close work without 
occasionally resting them by looking off in the dis- 


s rosla with tance.: 
e worl phe Don't read when very sleepy, as the accommodation 
the man who | and convergence are naturally relaxed, and the extra 


HE was 


Fae etudly “ Where 


any 
‘ollectors.. In 


in. works on- 


xt alone he 
e knew more ; 


emetic. 


after the pur- 


the fair young girl, for the young man bad. 
and'was gasping for breath. . ‘He could not reply. His 
face was livid.” His eyes were rolled up, and with one 
ghaking hand he clawed feebly at the skirts of his 


coat. 
“What kind of attack is it?” she gasped. 
a eg his voice came. back to him. 
about sporting literature than anyone else. Not being | growle a Th ant: with Pi et se ais 4s hanahly 


a poor man, however, he was: not obliged to sell quickly, . es < F 

ard in a ehort time-—three years ro found that he | up the stuirs and flung himself into the men’s coat- 
had-collected such a: number. of .rare. works at such 
ridiculously small prices that-he ‘determined to risk.-a_ 


effort necessary to force the unraly members to work 
may be shown by a congestion of the bloodvessels of 


a fragile youth, and didn't dance all the 


ces. 
“ Let's sit it out,” he said to his pretty partner. 


P” she asked. 


J : “On the stairs.” 
Sotheby's old sale catalogues. in the Museum, the yearly So: ‘ 
book on art sales, and when you have purchase they went.up a little way and sat down. 


“Wh-why, what’s ‘the matter, Mr. Berea cried 


astily risen 


room. 

_- And how was she to know that it was an ordinary 
carpet tack that the man who laid the staircarpets had 
carelessly left:standing-on ite‘head. 


ee ee 


Poisonous Garden Plants. 


Tue berries of the ye ir 
it is pretty well known nowadays that it 18 not safe to 
eat many peach or cherry. kernels at once. 

Among the garden plants commonly in vogue which 
possess a poisonous nature botanists mention the flowers 
of: the jonquil,: white: hyacinth and: snowdrop, the 
narcissus being also.:particularly deadly—so much 80, 
indeed, that to chew a small scrap of one of the bulbs 


have killed many: persons, and 


may result fatally, while the juice of the leaves ig an 


+ “There is enough opium in red poppies to do mischief, 
and: the.autamn crocus, if the blossoms are chewed, 
causes illness. 

The lobeliag are all dangerous, their juice, if swallowed, 


producing ; pdiness, with pains ‘in the head. 


a line of your | Lady's slip oisons‘in the same manner as does 
others do. poison hry “bulb seems to be the most harmful. 
roe ilies of the valley are also as. poisonous. 


ny the ATHLETIC 


“Ya-as; but'm 


‘The leaves and. flowers of the‘ oleander are deadly, 
nd the bark. of the catalpa. tree is very mischievous. 
The water dropwort, when not in flower, resembles 
celery, and is virulent. a 


Lixe OTHER Masorit1es.—“ You ought to go to 


work now; you have attained your majority,” sai Mr. 
G. O'Party to lazy son.” 


ym.’ 
ine isn'ta working majority.” 
— te 


«Flow are, dice mind le?” 
“T suppoee th 
“ Then the old saying must be wrong.” 
“ What old saying?’ ‘ 

“The die is- 


they ‘are cut.out of bone or ivory.” 
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How Do You Shake Hands? 


- WannsHAING is somewhat like kissing, being. pro- who assumes this kind of handshake may be reckoned | justified in saying that there is as ‘much trath’and good, 
lled greatly’ mere force of habit. . But ‘unlike the | up as being sly, cunning, artful.and dangerous. His | honest feeling ‘in ‘the rough, unmannered, ‘ unmoulded, 
Kiter, handshaking is @-more valuable medium of | form of handshake bringing about an uncomfortable | uncouth Tatihake of the coster as there isin the hand- 


greeting of any two people born in.a higher state of life. 


-gulutation because by. it you can, in a very great meagure, 
: “3 There are some who hold back from abcepting the 


gauge the strength. of 
gp your friend’s friendship 
Zp, if. you have an observing 


. mind Sea the whole — mere.casual 
mind in,” may be applie acquain- 
Really of itself, hand- to the Pendita : of tance whom 

- shaking. affords very the business man. ou are 
-. little interest.to those as There is nothing ob- und to 

h arule who find a pleasure jectionablo in the meet with 
- in it. “Yet ‘the subject “Am yery busy this “ occasional. 
~-iteelf is extremely in- morning” handshake. y, because 
teresting, and’ ‘may | Although the: gentle:’ “they know 

‘Ye relied upon a8..a good | - man is offering his left nothing 
“standard for:gauging the | hand to shake, it: im- about. the 
disposition. - What’: is | AW plies no: aspersion cn |: 7 mew wotld- 

. running - ‘through ‘ the), “ij the ° business. man’s be. friend. 

: minds “of two friends friendship’ for his Of... course 


when they meet cn visitor: 
shake: hands seems to “Can you ten This particular type 
‘expended in the hand- tr ew of hend:grecting anew 
Bip. eee . struggling for a place 
ake, for instance, two | in modern ethics, but I hardly think it will ever 
sincere friends who have | obtain in this country. Of course, the idea may be 
not seen each other for a | formed on the basis that, as the seat of life, according 
“Jong period. The handshake—with both hands generally | to the poets, is the heart, which is proven by the fact 
‘is cordial, firm, and. hearty, indicative of the.warmth | that married women wear their. symbols of. marriage on 
“of their friendship. They'are so*pleased at meeting that | the third finger of the left hand, you should:vote in 
~ they feel_a thorongh” Deinclination to leave off their | favour of the new habit, Butcommon usage will always 
: handshaking; their ‘heartfelt pulsations seem to throb reno to the friendly greeting of the right hand. 
in their hand-grip. Left hand shaking cannot by any means be called an 
There are, again, the two friends who see each other admirable adjunct to friendship. 
pretty frequently, yet to prove their sincerity egal This form of hand salutation 
-ghake hands, with all their might. These sort of good- ublishes the fact that, while a 
“juutured. people. seem to imagine. that the anachronisms | ellow likes. you, you are not to 
of life may be leng- yi \ bother him too much with manifes- 
“thened, sweetened, be ; tations of your loyal friendship. 


it is an un- 
written law that one must exercise a certain amount 
of discretion in muaking- friends, but little barm 
could be done in thus meeting with a man’s wish, the 
fact of so doing characterising you usa gentleman. It 
acts as a sedative, a corrective, and alterative; in 
short, as a tonic to the health of the heart. 

The coster who, in a moment of spontaneous affection, 
throws out his hand to you for you to take, feels as 
proud as an Attorney-General when his act of politeness 
is reciprocated. 

There is a world of meaning in the “Good-bye” 
handshake. It is like a balance-sheet which shows you 
all the figures you want to see, and how you stand on 
the credit side of friendship. The account of departure 
shows all assets in your favour witha big balance to be 
brought forward again in _ 
your favour. j 

A farewell handshake « What cheer, 

Rial" 


hace 


‘Well, well, well!” 


“ynd put in easy, Again, commands the presence 

thorough working the culti- of all the kindest feel- 

order with the aid of vation of ings that can be meant 

u good-natured, the pre- to ‘bear on the su ace > Raz 
“honest hand-grip. sent -day of the goodwill borne ~ 

The style of the left-hand towards you at the 

handshake now hand- “moment of your leave-taking. 
cultivated by Lord shake There is aclass of people who 


‘Al'over and Lady tends to } do not affect the hand-shake at 


. Blankety-Blank is prove to all, not because they are devoid 
‘very chilling; it the ob- “| of all those feelings that 
reas esata eR pao ek cae 
ioeltoug side, as 1 hin ri} rd, 
honk of a genuine that, as ope o fe, ie peeve 
handshake, for it is 7 ’ we are who go about in the fear o 
.surcharged = with a! progress. rubbing shoulders with any of 
comments, which “Ah! awfully glad to see you.” ing _ to- the vast tribe of the bacilli, 
submit:. suggestions “a y : wards. @ indieee tong: Hilievcaneita OF erms, microbes, and . such 
of anature foreign... matter- ery, basy: this morning t= ‘things that _ infest creation,.. 


“to the ‘healthy, ger erous, cordial handshake. It’ is | of = fact . . 
au argument of friendship which you should stoutly | period, the changing from the right to the left hand is 
“refute, : , ge ates : obviously the sign that the day is not far distant when 
. The new Society mode of handshaking is not beneficial handshaking will be done away with altogether. 
to the tone of good. manners ; phage it-is graceful, but The “ Howdedo?”. handshake is a mean form of the 
it leaves; no’ good -im nealing. bebiin .,. It. more often | habit. You are offered: only two or three fingers, and 
leaves‘contempt. Lady. Blank’s handshake is merely a | then with o supercilious air that reduces the‘salutation’ 
are statement of friendship without fact; so is Lord | to « fallacy. rendering the habit toa valuation next. to 
Allover's. at nothing. This is the customary greeting of the proud, 
There is more meaning and depth of feeling in one | vain-glorious man who thinks great things of himeelf, 
* How's all the family P.” sort of grip than in a hundred | a man who bas got on in the world and lets everyone 
such xs Lord Allover's, which is'the typical handshake | feel that he is of exceptional value to the human race 
-of the modern Society.man, The former is the saluta- 
tion of the hale-fellow-well-me mortal;‘who, clutching 
-you by the hand, grips-it..like a vice, shaking it with a 
ponderous swing, pathetically inquiring at 
the same time about-all-your family belong- 
ings. You appreciate the warmth of the 
: a affectionate inquiry, 
but not the heat of |. 
the handshake, which |* 
almost doubles you in | :- 
two. .But-don't com- 
plain;. there:is in that 
rousing ‘handshake a 
fund‘of good humour, 
breadth of good fellow- 


ple .who, for the most part, really believe that all 
isease is communicated by personal contact in any 
ae or form. They may be right, but it’s not’ polite. 

The handshake of the: “acquitted” must prove a 
bounty fund to the acquitted prisoner, who, having 
-undergone a severe ordeal, is invited to step from the 
“dock'a liberated‘man, and how thoroughly sincere must 

be the grip of his friends. 

The “ Haven’t seen you for an age “ method of hand- 
shake is of a type which‘is jolly, pronounced, frolicsome, 
and hearty. Its belongings are those of true friendship. 
The demonstrations may not always be refined—in 
some cases, indeed, manifestations of this form of 
| friendship may be said, in a word, to be foolish, but it 
is not too much to bear in mind that they are thorough 
if not always seasonable. 

To. sum up handshaking in a few words you may class 
this form oF greeting into two divisions—the positive 
and the negative. There is no misunderstanding the 
positive. The grip does not consist of the mere touch- 

any ing of the 

fingers, but its 

very essence 

re in a 
rm grasp 0! 

the. h a6 d, 

denoting 


regardless of 
what the world 
may think of 
him, This type 
portrays self- 
ishness, mean- 
ness, exceedin; 
vanity, an 
little or no 
affection. Re- 
fuse, as the 
writer has done, 
to take a three- 
finger hand- 
shake. At the 


‘ship, singerity, cor- best it is’ like 1}! thoroughness, 

diality, and. truth. :, specie net . ne 
The “Can you lend gging letter- — es oan 

‘- me.a sovereign | till writing Decause I Ls - | ee eS \ hearty 

‘ Saturday P ” - -hand- ra S there is gen- ; =a LANE frien d- 

shake is a subtle kind Howdedo P erally a false ; ship. 


of touch ; itis a: cold bottom to it: 


a 4 The negative 
joose, dangling grip Now, the “ Wot cheer, Ria?” grip of the knight of 


sm. kind is the ree 


‘ ; which absolutely | Whitechapel, a gentleman who is not always hag gar verse of this— 

_\ : 2 means nothing either | to. have a vast amount of domestic fecling, is full of pay, more; it 

Se fe sso in manners, methods | responsibility—a responsibility that x ee to the yy. must not be 
“How's ‘all. the family.” or morals. The man | human heart—laden with the fruits of affection. I am Congratulations. tolerated. 


The Christmas Double Number of SHORT STORIES is on sale Tuesday, December 20th. Sixty-four pages of splendid illustrated 
stories for 24! Can you beat it anywhere ? 


\ 
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WHAT OUR BRAINS HAVE. | 
—  COSTUS. 


ARE WE sucH_SUPERIOR ‘ANIMALS AFTER ALL? 


great distance by means of the old expedient of placing | How the Best Paid Applauder Died. 
his ear to the ground, and most savage and semi-savage er Died, 
“nations have similar powers. In our. own case it is. 
| undoubtedly a fact we hear better with our mouths 
open than shut, Possibly this accounts for the number 
|:of open-mouthed individuals one is constantly sees 
: _ |-in t'e’street: ~The former fact ma: Ly weaely ver’ 
pone: BP FS dls, Ope see gen ry x Bat te ee ° ’ . PY no 
we bes long toon an accepted axiom amony siti | Yt; DIE 2%. eeare whit pasta SbFOUgR © 
ma het Nodae St permet Soret * seagate alee tye atone. of som 
aglana eer : Se ee aes -~} one’s mouth. | ‘The increase. in volume of. sound: 
"ss For iaance, i « man be, deprived of one of is | which ogous whist he mouth opened, mast P° 
‘ones will all ke perceptibly keener than they were when bey agit eg Seis even ees acute: It te tmpoe:: 
he was in possession of the normal number of faculties. | Jit, tenants to scant a human being, pro vided he makes: 
The explanation is, of course, simple.. ‘As ‘a result of his’ Stair air para Le el ereryon enows. 
Joes he ia enabled to concentrate the same amount of a Fessomsble vee OF 208 nN a eh teiende and 
ee ee ee. nt Lavina that he oraviotaly divi es that. most animals will recognise both fr - and 
energy ope oe pameaberyy he prestonaly diviied pine enemies by smell. Hunters of ‘big’ game: must alwa: 8 | 
Feet a ey ee ee cn which, bas beoome | Rparoeeh lets dure cen es the wind: whilst. the wild 
a a ee ann ee eee ee ct ice Sad ane oe raaly 
‘Most of us’ are ‘probably aware of this fact. either Thog. owe ‘eanele-and oxen,” ‘The sense of smell: in 
fromhearsay.or.out of-our actual. experiénce.:. Few of | er om : a of smel 


Le korcia : ; hada ae _animals has.recently been brought rather, more romin- 
ws, however, realise that Uo ena ae orarbedioes | mil before. te ple eSsiro it blpo which 
that, in fact, we are fast developing one set. of our |.* 


have just been he'd in’ crisis or, Wipes aryl - 
“faculties to the total exclusion of the remainder. ” There is, however, one unfortana‘e class O° Hallet 
> “ Heedless though we may be, however, it is’ never: 


‘| beings whose eense of smell will almost ag with 
theless. an indisputable. fact that our sight, - smell,” these anima ia ane. to ee oe a oie 
‘ eg Digg oer coi eget ase ht, -.smeu,’| mutes who have recently come under medical o ation ° ved ; W handkerchief in hi ee 
taste—in short, all our inet primitive pores are fast’! have all been able to recognise and form fairly accurate. ri ane berets ee in his pocket, 
quitting: us eee ebay site Pat ie pale eiiele’ ‘opinions about the people around them solely by means |-. Gertner came to grief in a curious way. He wis 
6 ae big baat gn al is fe: tittle | of thei olfactory organs. "os So" "| sitting in the stalls at an important first night, an‘ fel 
riod, the bigbrain. Year by year we reinquish, } “Tt is, however, in his sense of sight that civilieed | asleep during.the play. A particularly tragic passive 
y little. our power over them, So little. perhaps, | an compares most unfavourably with both savages sah Fe 
that even ina lifetime we can scarcely mark the differ- | and the lower animals. The musty tome, artificial light, 
ence... But for all that, the difference exists; although | th rush of the locomotive, and many other products of 
ie ane tard Pore ay meri like our own it is, ] that ever-increasing brain of his, have all, conspired to. 
hemor hear ate LP 7 ee adually despo oil: the -nineteenth.century. man‘ of that-| died ofa: nheart. = ; 
“We have, however, but to go to thé black uborigine | ‘feon, undinohing ‘eye which is the. most: treasured gift piriaeetetataonelscraat ta oe 
of Australia, to the bushman of South “Africa, or toany | of the lowest savage. Place your’ aboriginal A ian | 
other of the wild tribes whose: brain power 18 8° yetcom- | and civilised ‘Roghwbhman si @. by side on the open plain 
paratively undeveloped, to see in full. working order the | and. mark the differenco in their powers of vision.: 
senses which ‘had been. bartered away in exchange for | intellect. as we understand it, the Toruaer has practically 
our superior o.vilisation. For, scoff at it.as we may, | none. Nevertlieless from eve blade of grass, every 
there is: no gainsaying the fact.thut our own: blue- | jent twig or displaced stone; he-can read’e world of 
painted forefathers were very much upon an intellectual | j¢,sons as to the presence of man and. beasts, that are 
penis the monn een ana, like ae ‘p03- | utterly lost on the other, if only from sheer want of the 
sessed: the: same. acutely developed senses which are | vision wherewith to see the neveesary ‘outward signs of | 
already practically lost, to ourselves. i the diaturbatice. 
mee. Be ena Saal of taste. With the | It is, indeed, highly questionable whether this much- 
exception, (per wie Ok protons or wine-tasters, | oasted brain of ours has not altogether absorbed that | 
third eye which, like the fabulous Cyclops, we once 
possessed in the centre of our foreheads.; This eye was 


there are scarce y. any of us whose sense of taste can 
compare’ with that of the lower animals. Few of us, 

common. to ‘all backboned animals, including ‘man, in 
whom it ‘exists ‘to the present day. in the form of a 


for instance, could detect a sale by. its taste. Never- 
theless, the monkey, with a rain‘immeasurably inferior 
oa — cannot be induced to partake of a poisonous | curious little (eer ne gene coal grea! gland. Ite a | 
Pee aims area’ i Bhi. fs as an organ of: vision has, however, long since gone t! 8: 
pine ut es moe cel ete ie deadly: same way, in which it would appear that our other fast 
Kd out “Y | dimming faculties are trending—to the swelling of that 
great brain of ours, which, unless we -watch it, threatens. 
to ea swamp all our other faculties. 

“What, then, haa this big brain done for us? 

“Tt has lifted us above the brute creation, and has 
brought us wealth, palaces, purple and: fine linen... It. 
has shown us how to kill our fellow men:by battalions 
| instend.of in: dribléts of ones and twos; it has also given 
| us Hooleyism. It has blessed us with the baked meats 
|-and fruits’ of ‘all climes; but it has also provided us 

with livers. In short, wherever it bas given, it bas also 
taken. away, and it seems,. indeed, very juestionable 
whether, taking one thing w.th another, our ig-brained 
‘selves. of. to-day are one whit happier than our small." 
| brained, but’ fully ‘sensed,’ ancestors of two: thousand 
laraaga OME eee reer ee 


. GERTNER, thegreat “claqueur,’’of Vienna, has just jiv 
of a broken He saved up.over £10,041 me ; 

of his unique calling:. He:was for yours tho” 
-director of the claque at the mcst popular theatre of , 
-Vienna, the Deutsches Volks Theater. | Now a chajuc ig: 
the prearranged applause which greets the “star” por. 
formers in a company, whether their performan:s ig: 
gooe or bad, and is by paid shonters (or claquearsy 
judiciously disposed among the audience. It is suid - 
that Gertner elevated his humble occupation to an itt, - 
‘and was in great demand by .actors who wanted dis:-ret 
assistance from the auditorium. Gertner was the soul 
of discretion. 2°50) 2. : 
‘He came to'the theatre ni ht after night in diiterent | 
characters and costumes, and.was never recognized is a 
claqueur by.those round him. : Sometimes he oceupind 
a: tox; sometimes.‘a seat in the stalls, sometimes he - 
; até “himeelf in the’ gallery, : but always where he : 
could indicate to his ‘subordinates, by a code of siznals 
previously ‘arranged, how and when to applaud witivut 
attracting undue attention. — 

Gertner has been sgen’' ‘sitting in a box, for which he - 
himeelf ‘paid, in an elegant dress suit, with white tie 
|:and gloves, and looking 80 distingué that. no one would . 
have dreamed.that he was a claqueur.: When. he. raised) 
his handkerchief to his nose, a round: of Suplatee “fol.” 


———es 


start; and commenced to applaud vigorously. 
The house roared with laughter, and the piece wis - 


NEW SERIES. 


READ THE CONDITIONS. 


TEN £25 NOTES OFFERED 
EVERY. WE€K—TOTAL, £250. 


PERHAPS THERE 1 ONE FOR YOU. 


parts. of the Country.. Inside each envelope he 


this office by letter, incfosing threepence in 


been. addressed to. you, giving your full name 
and address. clearly written: in°ink. The names 


and: other sources, s0 it is ‘just possible notes: 
have been awarded to people who ..are ‘not 
snake's mouth) commits this unpardonable breach of “readers. of this paper. No note will be given 
good manners more for ‘the purpose of paralysing the 

t from: any 
‘they are readers or not.‘ 


ee ee 

- THE “NOTE” EDITOR, 21, Pearson’s Buildings, 

Farmer: “Look here, my son, it is time to repair our irietta St: ae 

mill, The artists are beginning to paint it.” . Monisietie Street, Londos, Wt. 
fo 

‘Wiowac : “How is Beetem getting along P” 

Dr. Killem: “ Well, he’s doing nicely.” 

Wigwag : “ Who's Nicely?” 

Browneson: “Is your wife jealous of you?” 

Dawson : “ Jealous is'no.name for it. Why, on our 


wi 
41 bad they applied. " Are you one of the latter P. 


EE 


are fully endowed with this faculty. 
.* A common: bat, for instance, having been purposely, 
and: verpvruelly, blinded, was let: loose in a room inter- 


primitive peoples, and certainly the majority of animals, 


sected by a multitude of crossed pieces of string. -Not-. siti) have been : 
ores Oy ihe that the eruel Ordeal through which it had | "7" nee 
just passed might well have caused the demoralisation ——te DAVID O'NEILL, 
of its nervous centres, the poor creature was, neverthe: Tr oft must strike the striker’s mind, Milton Barracks, 
leas, fully capable of rapidly winging ite way in and out Which ignorance doesn’t thicken, “Gravesend. 
of these intersecting obsts it once. brushing | That in the end he’s apt to find - Reet: : 
up st them in its terrified te nan bend Bem Himself the one that’s stricken, H. COUSENS,. 
ied ower’ forms, of ike” ty. between the Oh Pagal 1% William Street, 
p-called lower forms of and ourselves ‘is even: es nt ee, oe hae Morice T 
more marked... A: well-known of acoustics:| . “How's this? You're already advertising again s ; NOEICE: LOWDe 
lost... That's the third dog you've lost in a month!” _ Devonport, Devon. 


‘Teoently stated that ‘although inland home was: 
gituated more than eight from Portemouth, he 


m 
was invariably informed of the firing of the nine taking singing lessons I can't-keep’ an animal in 
Se a place! ; 7 i 


_@clock evening gun by the sudden rustle amongst : -F. Burs, 2 James Drogheda. 
ane ® birds, he believed. was agitated by | “But could you bring: reelf to marry a woman| J°Mueene t Loath, Lines. 
a sound which at the best would scarcely be seaibie who smoked cigarettes?” they asked the young: man | FS peel ins Gases een 


to: standing at a quarter of ‘the di » from:|-who had ‘insisted ‘ “hada right to smoke Road, W. 
ates Hes of the Sotapee fro.) ho bee ee that women: hada right to smoke if} Jouw 0. Srzwazr, 23 Church Street, Pembroke Dock. 


the disturbance and, ‘in hand, listening intently | they. 
om Th Teena set ae till ere fe oe I have enough people begging my cigarettes. qpomm, Comnmenan, 42. Melville: Street, Pollokshiels, 


Candied Walnuts, Preserved Violets, Caramels. No, we are not giving them away, but the current HOME NOTES contains the recipes 


had ‘been-reached: when Gertner* suddenly awoke witha ~ 


ruined. ..Gertnér.was dismissed in disgrace, and has - 


Every week the Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY _ 
addresses Ten Envelopes to Ten ‘People in various . 


places. a £25 Note, and locks: them away in his . 
private safe. AH you. have to.do is to apply to ; 


stamps, asking if one of these £25 Notes has 4 


have been picked out at random from Directories 


| unless it is applied for, so it would be advisable for — 
you to tell your friends to. apply also, whether © 


“All applications for No. 21 Distribution must. 
reach-us by Saturday, December 24th, addressed to 


la Short. Stories this week will be found the names of shove - 
ho have received £1 each and of these who would have received — 


RESULT OF DISTRIBUTION No. 18.. 


wedding trip she wouldn't even let me admire the Or the ten £5 notes offered to our readers this week, tw 


dog 
“Oh; it’s just my luck! Since my daughter has. been | — The following eight persons would each have reccived £5” 
the | hand they not failed to <i 
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- @omplete Short Story. 
ETSTONE’S PEARLS. | a8 mos 
Br Jas. Donat: * pee ae a , 

remarked the eminent detective, Reginal 


~The dressing room was on the first floor of the house. -It,|-._In a few moments Mademoiselle entered the room, holding 
was a small but daintily furnished room. The table, which’ “herself proudly and defiantly. — oe ae fy 
.| was placed close to the window, was littered with the usual |, . “ Mdlle. Valerie,” said Mortimer in his gentlest tone, «1 
array. of..chinaware with which ladies love to ‘surround ‘anderstand that you are naturally indignant ‘at being: 
themselves. “Near the‘edge lay a half-burnt inatch, which ‘| suspected of being: implicated in-the unfortunate: robbery. 
.| had evidently. been carelessly thrown down by some person Allow me to:nssure you that: for ‘my part I do not suspect 
after lighting: the-gas. ‘This match Mortimer at.once picked | you of being the perpetrator of it—I am perfectly certain of 
up and examined carefully... the fact.” ; 
For. myself, I must confess that beyond the match, and to The’effect of the-latter words was startling. Mademoicelle 
-|:mevits: value.was of the slightest, I could see absolutely | turned: paie and would have fallen had I not caught her and 
‘nothing from -which to form the. slightest idea. as to. the | assisted her'to a couch; Sir Claude stared at the: detective 
-| perpetrator ‘of the robbery. |My companion, . however, | in.an amazed manter.. ieee re Te 
examined tho rom thoroughly, using his pocket microscope |" “ Ie:this really the case?” he asked after a painful silence, 
to peer at things Riich appeeced 7 me'tohavenoconnection | “I cannot ‘believe it. Have you any proof of your etate- 
with the matter. in hand... In particular, he spent quite a ment?” ; 
time examining a large wardrobe which stood near the door “T think I can claim to-have ample proof. Of that, how- 
ever, you can judge for youreelf when you hear. I have not 
yet recovered the pearls, but i to-do.so within.» week. 

“In the first-place it is evident that the robbery. must 

have taken place between the hours of three and’ ten. a.m. 
As Mademoiselle hersclf acknowledges, she passed along the 
corridor after three o’clock. ; 
_ “Secondly, you will recollect the burnt match which was 
found on the table. The room was cleaned at midnight 
by the maid, and the gas was left burning, and it was turned 
off by Lady Chetstone herself when retiring. Consequently, 
if anyono had occasion to enter the room between the hours 
of twelve and threo.thcre was no necessity to strike a match 
co obtain a light. It may be ‘safely ‘assumed, therefore, 
thajgite match was placed there after. three o'clock, Further, 
I findthat the match: is of # peculiar make; and. the house- 
maid is certain there is,only. one box. of the kind in the 
houso.:. That: box was last left in ‘the drawing-room. “It has 
since been fotind in Madenioiselle’s rooni } 

“| hirdly (kindly excuse the ministerial mode of expres- 
sion) probably, you observed the particular attention I paid 
to that old-fashioned wardrobo. 1t-struck me that, stenitingg 
as it does co near the door, a lady entering the room, 
especially in the dark, would be almost certain to brush 
against it. My close cxamination met with due reward. 
Adhering to the sharp edges of the ornamental brasswork I 
found several picces of wool which, on examination through 
the microscope, I found to correspond exactly.in colour and 
texture to the dress worn by Mademoieelle on the night in 
question. 

“Fourthly (and I may say that I do not advance this as 
evidence, but simply as an additional confirmatory circum- 
stance) it is a well known fact that a lady can never behold 
a looking-glass without succumbing to tho temptation to 
look at herself in it. Lady Chetstone herself is not above 
this little weakness, for she confesses that on the night. in 
question she did indulgo in this essentially feminine trait. 
Now L examined the glass, which is a very small’one, very 
carefully, and I found it to be placed at such an angleas to 
render it quite impossible for Lady Chetstone, who is rather 
under average height, to see herself in it. On the other 
hand, it was exactly suited for a person of Mademoiselle’a 


es yt her.” a ae tew £inunt done. Bot if —a curious, old-fashioned thing with a lot of polished brass- 
“Ce e is, and that is what be i 
rtain! fo: pi 


“— nhout it. ° 

ou arrange D ; pmo : “T presume nothing has been disturbed since the robbery 
Tdsare that you will make # mess of it. My, system is to } was. discovered ?” he remarked when he had finished his 
keep each link:in the evidence separate until T have collec examination-of this picce of furniture. 

all that are. tobe’ found and ao combine them, not to “Nothing has beca altered... No one has been allowed to 
chain each link together as it is ound enter the room since we discovered the robbery. I thought 

« Well, however it is done, it would give me groat pleasure | it better to leave everything as it was until you had 
to following the working of your system,” I said. seen it.” 

a “That was right. And now, with your permission, I 
should like to examine the eervants.” 

One by one the servants came up to the room in varying 
stages of indignation. and fear. . 

Mortimer:keenly cross-questioned each, asking a numb:r 
of questions which seemed $6 “nia..to be. totally irrelevant, 

but to. which he appeared.to attach considerable importance. 
Among the last to appear was the maid who had charge of 
the dressing-room, 

“It is your duty to keep this room in order, I under- 
stand?” said the detective, after a number of questions 
similar to thore he had already put to the other servants. 

“ Yes, sir, it is,” replied the girl. 

“Can you tell me when you were last in it on the night of 
the robbery ¢” 

“ About twelve o’clcck, sir.” 

“Ah, indeed. And pray, why were you here eo late? I 
understand.that.in the.ordinary course you would have no 
occazion to be here after ten, as Lady Chetstone makes it 
special rule that when she is Iate no oncis to wait up for her.” 

“Well, you cee, sir, I knew her ladyahip wouldn't be back 
till the morning, and as I had to go down to the village I 
put off doing the room till I got back.” 

“T understand, I think that will co. By-the-bye, do you 
remember doing anything to this wardrobe ¢ ” 

“Yes, sir. Her ladyship is very particular to have it 
kept clean and bright, and I polished it very carefully. It 
was the last thing I did before leaving the room.” 

Mdile. Valerie was the next to cnter the room, and I 
noticed that as she entcred Mortimer glanced at her sharply. 
She entered in a somewhat haughty and defiant manner, 
and glanced at us in an indignant fashion. 

“ You are aware of the unpleasant occurrence which has 


appointing, as moet of my cases aré prosaic: eriough in all 
conscience. Others en are more interesting’ "Do you 

iamond robbery’in'Hatton Garden, 
for which Robertson got twenty years? I had quite aseries 
cf adventures in bringing that man to book, and but for the 
tact of a slight. flaw in one of the stones-I would, probably, 


Pa 


« [-believe:some such awkward: contretemps. did occur,” he 
remarked in & preoceupied‘manner. “In fact, [have a faint 
recollection that:the Home Secretary animadverted on my 
tystem in a‘mannér which quite pained me. He was actually 
hide. It is-really ead to think of the class of men who get 
into public office nowadays. Besides, éven although Robert- 
son did’ not ‘actually conimit the crime, the evidence was 
quite conclusive that. at’ all events he onght to have done 
so, and I think the granting of .a-pardon was very bad.taste 
Jt was calculated to bring our-profession into. disrepute.” : 

‘Tho subject was évidently'a. painful onc to the detective, 
but I was spared the necessity of making any further 
remark by ‘a kmock at the decor. A maid entered, and 
handed Mortimer a telegram which had just been delivered. 

‘Yearing open ‘the énvelope, he rapidly glanced at the 
meszage, and with a smile passed it across to me. 


’ height. 
I took it from him, and read : " happened,” began Mortimer in his suavest tones. “ I should “Fifthly, from information received, I called at the post 
Lady Chetstone's pearls etolen. Come down at once gy rr mela be pleased to hear how you spent the night on which the | office this morning and find that on the day after the robbery 


robbery .was committed—merely as a matter of form, of 
course,” he added, as Mademoieelle’s eyes flashed angrily. 

“Monsieur, would you insult -me by suspecting me of 
robbitig my benefactress ? ” 

“There is no queation of suspecting anyone at present,” 
replied the detective. “ It is essential, however, that I 
should know the movements of everyone in the house. I 
understand you were in the drawing-room when her ladyship 
returned, When did you go to your own room?” 

“T did not look at the time, but it would be about three 
o'clock.” : 

“Ty reach your room you have to pass along this corridor. 
Did you notice if the door of this room was open or shut?” 

: «7 donot know... But-if‘it had been open I would have 


Mademoiselle dispatched a box per parcel post addressed to 
M. Jules Valerie, in Paris. I have wired whe postal officials 
in Paris to detain this. box, and I think it will be found to 
contain the missing pearls.” 

There was a few.moments silence when. the detective 
finished. I felt amazed at the dexterity with which he had 
tracked theculprit ; Sir Claude was evidently deeply grievedat 
hearing the condemning evidence against one he had trusted. 
Mademoiselle sat staring fixedly in front of her. She 
preserved her self possession wonderfully, but in fact of the 
conclusive proof of her guilt she had naturally nothing to 
say. 

We were still sitting in silence when there came a gentle 
knock tothe. door, and: Lady Chetstone -entered...In her . 
hand she held a beautiful pearl necklace!) * 

“The pearls!” exclainied Sir Claude, bounding from his 
chair in amazement. ‘“ Wherever did you get them?” 

“ Oh, Claude, I have made & most ‘ridiculous mistake. I 
feel sv ashamed of myself to have caused all this fuss. ‘The 
fact is, I found my necklace fastened to the dress I. wore at 
the ball. . I. must have forgotten, to unfasten it,.and ‘in’ the 
morning I was so certain I had left it.on the table that I 
never thonght of looking at the dress. I opened the 
wardrobe a few minutes ago, and you can imagine my joy 
at finding the 1s safe.” 

A bombshell seemed to have burat in our midst. We 
gazed at each other in almost ludicrous astonishment. Lady 
Chetstone, without a word being soken, seemed intuitively 
to grasp the situation. Crossing to the couch on: which 
Mademoiselle was still seated she sat down beside her and 
took her hand gently. 

With an effort Mortimer recovered his composure. 

“ Under the circumstances I presume you will not wish to 
pursue the case against Mdlle. Valerie any further,” he 
inquired, turning to Sir Claude, “ although, as [have shown 
you, it is a good case—a very case.” 

“A decidedly bad case you've made of it, accusing au 
innocent girl with your trumped up falsehoods,” burst forth 


“ You expressed: a desire. to. follow my working of a case,” 
remarked: brortimer as I handed: him back the telegram. 
“Fate has beon kind to you. If you'really menn it I shail be 
pleased to take you ae my assistant in this case.” 

“I shall be delighted,” I replied. “But who is Lady 
Chetstone ?” 

“As you seo, the telegram is from Hungerford. Sir 
Claude Chetstone.is the largest Innded proprietor in that 
locality. He is very wealthy, and has a Jarge residence 
called Lovedale Manor. And now you know as much about 
him a3zI do. We shall go down there to-morrow by the 
first train.” =: Pe tinal call 9 aoe ns . 

Shortly after ten. o’clock on. the. following. morning 
Mortimer and I. stood upon Hungerford platform, where we 
found a carriage waiting to convey us to Lovedale Manor. 
(Mortimer had wired from London giving the hour of our 
arrival.) a : 

A. drive. of a.couple. of miles brought us to Lovedale 
Manor, a fine old English residence, beautifully situated in 
a wooded: valley. -:At tte door we were met by Sir Claude 
Che'stone himeelf, to: whom ‘we introduced ourselves, and 
who received: us in a very hospitable manner; nor would he 
speak of the matter on which we had come until wo had 
partaken. of the refreshment ordered for us. 

This pleasing duty over, however, he briefly recounted the 
partic of the-robbery. 

“ There is really very little to tell,” he remarked. “My 
wife and I were at, the .coutity ball on the night of the 
robbery, and returned home abvut twoo’clock. Proceeding 
to her dressing room, Lady Chetstoné removed her necklace 
and piced: it. upon the table, intending to lock it in her 
jewel case. This, however, she omitted to do, and she 
quitted the room, leaving ‘the necklace lying upon tho table. 
In the morning it had disap; . There is absolutely no 
pte = to what has become of it. That, I think, is all there 
is to tell.” 

Mortimér listened attentively to the baronet’s story. 


noticed. it.” ; : : ; 

“Thank you—I do not think there is anything else I wish 
to ask you, and I again bare i for troubliag you. There 
is one thing, however—what is.your height?” 

“ive feet nino inches,” replied Mademoiselle wonder- 
ingly. “Why do you.ask such. a question? mY 

“Ob, merely for curiasity. © Just ny own height, you 
know,” replicd Mortimer, bowing politely as Mdlle. Valerie 
retired. 

«J should like to be alone for a little,” remarked Mortimer, 
when the examiuation of the servants was completed. “I 
have some thinking to do, and I find solitude is desirable. 
‘Afterwards I shail be pleased if you willaccompany me to the 

t office, which I understand is about half a mile from 


re.” 

Taking the hint I went out into the garden and strolled 
about for a time. In about a hourl was joined by my 
companioa, and together we procecded to tho post office. 

as Well, have you formed an opinion?” I inquired. “ For 
myself I must confess that the matter is still shrouded in 
total darkness.” 

“Didn't I tell you that I never form opinions,” replied 
Mortimer smiling. ‘I am still only in the gathering stage.” 

I waited outside the post office while Mortimer went in 


= Is it. Possi oasible for anyone to enter the room during the | and spake to the postmaster. When he came out I noticed { the baronet wrathfully. “ But, I beg your pardon, J supposo 
ens hout passing through Lady Chetstone’s bedroom?” | a paculiny smile ot satisfaction on his face. I ought not to blame you.. Bloodhounds must find Hoon 


preg beta ha Be Saale ; “ Any. more clues ?” I remarked. somehow or. other. .May I suggest, ‘however, that as tho 
It is‘quite possible,” returned Sir Claude. “There are 
doora—one 0; 


] “ Well, yes,” he replied. “I venture tothink that Ihave | matter is now'settled there is now no longer any necd for 
two rs opening into the bedroom, another into the | now reached the'joining-together stage.” remaining here. Your account for services rendered will be 
corridor. ee Piel ay 8 2: Reaching’ the Manor we were shown into the library, | promptly paid when presented.” And Sir Claude, quivering 
sier-yan cmns + Wi — of the servants likely to be about | where we found Sir Claude seated with a troubled look on with suppressed indignation, turned his. back on us and 

ie home ?.”- 


his face. 

“T have just had an interview with Mdlle. Valerie,” he 
explained. ‘She has given notice. that she is resigning, 
and declares that she will leave the house to-day. She says 
| she will not stay another day in a place where she is 


crossed over towards his wife.: 

‘As we walked down towards the station Mortimer kicked 
the stones that-lay.in his path.in a moody. manner. 

“ At any rato you have found that.a detective’s life is not 


“So far'as I am aware they had all gone to bed with the 
exception of the butler, who ‘let :us.in, and Mdlle. Valerie, 
the French governess. -.I:do ‘not. know why she was up 80 
late, but I recollect-that as I passed the drawing-room I 


heard he: oe that as : entirely a bed of roses,” he muttered reflectively. “ It was 

eigeh: her ainging. "I ‘may. tell you, however, that ‘1 should | suspected of robbery.” a beautifal ‘case, too, If:that. meddlesome woman hadn’t 

areas soy a to aes any of my servants of having “Indeed,” yepliod Mortimer quietly. “‘ Where is she now ? interfered I believe I could have secured a conviction on 
e robbery.” . - 


Can I see her for a moment *” the evidence. But it is all my own fault. As I have 

“« J ghall ring and ask her to come here. Iam very vexed | already told: you, a detective should never assume anything, 
that this should have happened, for my wife prizes her very and I started right ea by assuming that a robbery had 
highly, and will be extremely sorry to lose her.” actually been committed.” 


< “e I “trust you. will not hat ° to do so,” replied Mortimer. 
Meanwhile, I should like to examine the room in which the 
robbery was committed.” 


The next number of “P.W.” will be the Double Christmas Week Number, and will cost twopence. 
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.s, WOMEN ARE TAKING 70. est oy 7 omen rs ect a 


‘| Bwains or One?’. What do you think of that question, 
ee ae << vag lt egy she et i] Mins Fig seca ee inane 

Tue HAapit.18 SPREADING TO AN ALARMING > Miss Fligh: “ Well,. really, between you and me [ 

“i. JBXTENT IN THIS COUNTBY. ©5008 think we have only one.”. 
.SgEn and questioned by P.W.,a minent tobacconist. Da rs ge, oo gree ne 
‘said recently: “The namber women smoker® 16, \. Aw UNREASONABLE CUSTOMER: (in. a shop whero 
birds are stuffed).—“ No, I am not at all'satisfied. You 
stuffed my poor dear parrot scarcely twelvemonth 
|. ago, and now all the feathers are coming off.” - 
‘|: Well, madam, you should -give-us credit for the 
faithfal. manner’ in which. we imitute nature. Whit 
bird did ever sce, no matter of what clime, that dil 


, | not moult ‘once. year”. °. 


“A Town Wife Keeps a Cow. 


Fep Hek on Sponae Oaxes axp Decoratep HER 
isc’ FOR SHOW PURPOSES. °~: ne 
It was only after mature. deliberation that Fish 
decided to tie up his: money.-to the extent of a ten- 
pound note ona cow. ee 
“Think of the good the fresh milk will do.the. baby,’ 
cald Mra. Fish, 2002 RE, 
Crompstead ‘told him he bad a friend out in the: 
yecoatd who had . been pnokion fe a ge esirrtid for 
ree weeks, and that’ if he wanted.to go he (Urump- joe! eaot the tobacco t 9 
stead) would drive him:(Fish) out to see it. in and purchasing a supply. . In fact the toner 
‘n, ‘Fish thought that would be . well, after: her. | -catering for women as we asfor men. Here,” he went on 
husband bad told Sorc ‘his conversation with Crumppy |)" 
that evening. ‘So.the next. morning Crumpstead. and |}. 
Fish went out into the country.:.. It. allended by. Fish | 
deciding’ on: the spot to’ take the animal, his ‘decision. | 


hurried by the ‘man’s remark that ‘she had been ‘known: 


RESULT OF FOOTBALL: COMPETITION, 


to give. twelve quarts of milk ata sitting. -~- | this as any other cigarette. -It is not the only cigarette No: 14. 

‘ish remembered that stable would’ be all right, 80 he ‘patronived by. women. there’ are. ae Pass 

told the man he would lead the cow home then and |.couree, the brands are DDE (BO DAMLCOUS, OS tend th ; 

there. A cheque on the bank settled it, and the cow was tobacoos, but the trade has its eos Te by i ST hose Tris week the £25 consolation prize has been won by 

‘Jed back to town by:a-long rope‘ fasten d.at one end -watchful: ma the. interests of a cea at tee] Me. T. W. Gildersicv 

tober horns and at. the. other to the back of the | women who are as yet too a stand at the x aan 

grilewes oe ded es Pe ae Cee ee a. man and pick and choose their gare 46 Hi.wain Street,. 

as BS gees SS ge ik gt | gene’ lepute a gentleman frien or Me a 7 “(Cathays, Cardiff, 
‘Mrs. Fish was standing'.on..the .porch, about six, Lay What sort of women smoke? Well, there are two. ’ 


o'clock in the evening. when Fish turned into tipir. 
avenue with the cow... She ran down the path to meet 
him, ‘clapping her hands with. real,-unalloyed delight.” 

“Isn't = ‘pretty? ”-said Mra.. Fish; as har fingers 


classes of women smokers, the Bohemian who has no whose attempt contained only one mistak . 

| qualms about smoking in the presence of . other Pigiee J. _ : 3 

‘and the shy. ‘smoker ‘who enjoya the society Lady. | 
he 


n nd one else is present. - The latter is the. 


tightaned round those of her husband. Nicotine when no . Pree e ee ees — {bo TY Mawnotiti 

“Tt isn't that,” said Fi more ardent disciple of the two, so far as quantity con- T YZ 

“ pb dlaneth wooeel Rita sumed is concerned. . Classing . them «together, fair ootball ; Competition. 
“ He isn'ta ‘he.’” smokers ar Geral: Se of ‘wealth, leisure, op _ 
UT hat: ition.- Of course, you have your occasional gir's , ; 
ee edestlonian cow,” explained Fish. “He is the lower strata of life who find delight in a clandestine PRIZES OF £1,000, £100, £25. 

a lady cow.” oii puff. % sea * ale ‘ede en inact 


“ A great many well-to-do women have their cigarettes 
made to order,-stamped with monograms and crests. in 
a few. instances. . These ladies. hardly ever order 

reonally.. They either. write or get their husbands, 

brothers, or servants to order : 


“@Oh!*exclaimed Mrs. Fish. 

Well, they put her in'the stable that night, and. Mrs.’ 
Fish, in lieu of snythiag elae,-fed. ber with a , of 
sponge cakes that she had: been making all diy. Fish 
had made no provision for cow fodder. 

‘He would milk-her the next‘night. 

Mrs. Fist spent .all the: next::morning in town, 
stop ing, leaving Min at. home with. the girl. 

hen she entered the house about two in the after- 

noon,'she went.out:to the shed, and didn’t come back 
into the house until nearly five o'clock, Fish’s time of 
getting home. . 

“T've: bought a etool for you,” sha eaid, when he 
finally came.. ‘‘It’s out in the stable now.” 

And Fish went out smilingly. with a bright, new, six- 
gallon pail under bis.arm. 


Tur Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, Decem)er 211 
_ To the reader who names the correct result of all these matches we wil! 
_pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. >: In the event of two or 
- more being correct the money will be divided. 
‘ x 1 i 5 i RA egy ty -If no competitor gives’a quite correct soiution TWENTY-FIVE 
“ What is the usual supply ? © Well, of* course, women. | POUNDS will be divided amongst those nearest. If between now al 
generally are‘not.as great. smokers .a3:men’;-a hundred | -the'close of the football season, any one competitor wins the huntret 
cigarettes will last them for about a fortnight. . ‘On the -|' pounds prize in full three times consecutively we will make Lima further 
iliee hand, I supply a:gentleman in your own walk’ of |’ present of ONE‘ THOUSAND POUNDS. 
life: who smokes on the: average seventy a day. I 
should say that a woman smoker consumes:about eight 
cigarettes a day. Usually they are made of fine Turkish 
tobacco, and, as you have seen, the cigarettes are not 
so long as ‘a.man’s. 

“ What: is the percentage of the increase? I should 
say that where five years ae served one woman regu-. 


SOOSOOETSHSOSSSHSSSSSSOSOSOHOOSHSOSOOODOOODO OOS 


Football Coupon Do. 17. 


Matches to be played on. Saturday, December 24th. 


_ Cross-out which you consider will be the losing clubs. For a draw 
. don't cross out either. 


00000 OOCOOH 


He opened the stable door, A soft low met his ears. larly I now serve twenty ; that’s the increase. I-should 1 Blackburn Rovers v 2. Liverpool. 
In the dim light he beheld o sight that caused him to beg eae oe smerioan cients to ladies, aa venaly: * 3°Wolverhampton-Wand'ssv 4 Sheffield United. 
gasp. a i re. is about: Re cent. of nicotine in. American 5 Evertod |» 6 Burnley. 

There stood the-cow. Round. her tail was tied a tobacco, whereas ‘Turkish has only about 5. It is) ¢ 2 vote Conn ( 8 Aston Villa. 

f bow of baby blue, satin’ ribbon six inches wide, | Curious fact that in: Turkey, where the women al) Set pn gad \ ¥ 10 Wigaa C 
© bows of. pink decorated her horns-and the wisp at | stant smokers, they live to a very Ape age. An anti: penne: 1 Te 

the end of her tail was braided snd tied with ribbon of tobacconist would find it a difficult matter to combat | ¢ 11 Grimsby: Town v 12 Gainsborough Trinity. 
scarlet. Roand her legs were other bows of different this statement. ; 13 New. Brighton w 14 Leicester Fonte, 
shades: : . “ Owing to the soothing effect that tobacco has upon 15 Small Heath v 16. Walsall. 

& Well. Tl be hanged!”.. Fish exclaimed, with the the nervous syatem it is a very rare thing for’a smoker | ¢ 17 Barnsley v 18 Woolwich Arsenal. 
addition, “that comes of marrying a town woman”... | ever to lose bis. mind. “My women, customers find it a | ¢ 19 Southampton v 20 Swindon. 
acldition, * teat beck into the louse, and later Mrs. Fish | sedative, they: ‘say, and apparently “it woud seem to | 5:'ar Derby Connty v 22 Corinthians. 


went up to her own room with red eyes and little Min 
wondered what it:all ‘meant.’. And. now Fish. has ‘a cow | 
for sale cheap, a cow that is of the feminine gender and 
se has been. known to give twelve. quarts.of milk at a 
sitting. |. DSB Lage a aes ut : 


subdue what’ otherwise might prove s. dictatorial 
‘temperament.” ia Eehay By AP hopth BoB pole 


“Mistress: “Did you manage that jam jar so that. 
the flies could not a inP”. lige i 


00000 0000000000000 000000 OOOOH OOSOOSOOSOSOOOOOS 


peeeeesesceeseeseooesosereseseoseooreooosore 


ease Ls Aka oe Jane: “Yes, mom. I took the handle off the 
The Power of Imagination. cover.” 
Tne fact that the throes.of the. imagination under PCR ND Some of aera howe about here naeaa ee ; 
t. excitement often produce a corresponding: phy- | #re 80 narrow t @ piano canno' at in.” ‘ 
eel tre ’ Upon Mea aoe Ba-1s (excitedly): ** You. don't konits the rent of the ; 


ice] “frensy vee illustrated” recently in the case of ‘a 
man, who me to sleep with his artificial teeth in 
his mouth. Waking suddenly with a choking sensation, 
he ‘found his teeth had disappeared... 22°” 
He looked in the glass of water where they were 
usually deposited, did not see them’ there, and ‘realised: 
that must be far down his throat... Choking and }. 
struggling he hammered 6n the door of a friend ‘slee 
ingin the house, who, seeing his critical condition, vainly 
endeavoured to draw the teeth out ofthe sufferer's 


throm. er te 

He could feel:the teeth, but had not the strength to 
extricate them. He ran for'a blacksmith, who. lived a 
few doors away, but: the ‘blacksmith’s hand was too. 
big to put into the man’s mouth... aes 

‘A’ doctor had been sent for,. but he was so long in 
coming that the victim of the accident seemed ‘likely ' 
to. die of suffocation before the physician arrived.’ © 


0OOCSSSSOOSSSHSOSSLSEHOSSOSOO SOO OOHOSOOOSODOOOOOO® 


houses next door to them, do you?” ar é 
————— CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
Quits Wi.uixe To Do Ir.—It was intended as a 
gentle hint.. : 
«Our rule here,” he eaid, “is pay as you go.” 

“Quite right,” replied. the other pleasantly, “ but I 
am not going yet.” : 


Ja Pearson's Athletic Record publishedon Wedaesday, December 
41st, you will fiad the past performances of the above clubs dealt 
with, .and their comparative chances in these matches fully 
discussed. : : 


or fo : 
‘ THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


_A Briout Derective.—Inspector of Police: “ Wh 
didn’t you report at eleven o'clock, as I told youto? It 
is after'twelve now!” 

"Detective: “Confound it, sir, one of those pick- 
pockets I was shadowing has stolen my watch!” 
_CAREFUL OF ‘His Trovsers.—Miss Cashley: “You 
‘have dropped your-handkerchief on the floor, Mr. Van 
‘| Dudekin.” 0 eee Sy 


1 Coupons may be sent either from P.W. or the Athletic Record, In 
the latter japer will be found valuable hints as to which side is 
likely to win.. : SS 

-@: Nobody must enter for this competition who will not abide by the 

final decision. : 


A little girl of ten wie ht, the im-:|: eee Dadekin (preparing to get cu his: Knows), “Xaia |“ Com; should cut ont the above coupon, score it as directed, 
ee saben : Pate ; ane pe N udekin (preparing. | bis: KI 2.“ I did]. name and address in. ‘proviped, and send tu 
pression raw ie, bat ebe got frightened and began to | it with ® purpows eee Mika Clabiey arate, I love | FEOOTEAEL eH," Paren'sBuilary Homans Set 
ory. ‘The sufferer became black in the face, his throat | 7°") "" pou be myer For the convepience of those who wish to.make more than 
swelled out, and his friends expected every. moment’ to arts aie one attempt we have prepared separate coupons, which we 


owelled out, an Manally the dostor arived. -°| _'Traturns, do you know anything about literatnre ?” 
He heard the history of the cas, saw that the teeth | No.” vlan aig email 


were not in man’s jaw nor in: their nightly recep-} “ Know an thing about art P” many sheets of twenty as they require, and must inclose a 
tacle, felt the throat and chest of ‘the sufferer, and cast |. “Nothing.” . stamped addressed envelope. Coupons will be sent by return 
his eyes seriously upon the figor. There he saw the} ‘Know anything about music?” and are made availablefor any week. The sheets may be cut 
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justed them in the jaws of.| “Nota rap.” . ep : 
Y-every | “ Good! Oom ne over to my room, pick out a pipe and |, APPLICATIONS FOR COUPONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO C. ARTHUR 
let's enjoy ourselves.” “| °° PEARSON LIMITED, WENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Some wonderful leaps have been made backwards, with ankles tted, and otherwise handicapped.” ¥ “At Siosd fell asthe 
te ee 3 ¥ Bk tile Seen beeping poem he ips RTMLETIC RECORD. aaa 
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wom ss PEARSON'S WEEKLY HO 
GEMS HAVE DISEASES. __ DO YOU INSPIRE CONFIDENCE? | 
gow Prsciovs Stowzs Loss Corovr, Somm eed. “Pure 18 Essewrtan rr You wisi To SUCCEED. . we 


STORIES OF THE ROAD.|' 
| To inspire:confidence is one of. the most desirable 


‘GRapuALty Favs ap Diz. 
asfen and women do» attributes that one could possess. Without it, ‘it is 
difficult to:conceive how you could -get‘on at all. ‘You 


Gens suffer from diseases just as” ; 
with this difference, that the infirmities of precions stones 
_must have it in business; you must have it in friendship. 
Pity the man who fails to inspire confidence nowadays.. 


: gan rarely beTured. Some co deteriorate—grow old, 
“But what is this inspiring of confidence? “Well, itis 


jy other " become lifeless. 
“Pearls are most ject to this fute, and no means 
Speen Ta something that you cannot buy; you can uire it © 
without pores ““Just.as. the polish on the b of” 


INsuRANCE ‘AcenTs Teit Some Fuxxy TaLes. 


Left Her’ Feet Behin ind. 


_A woman seoing the insurance agent. coming had just 
| time ‘to tell her little girl to say she was not at home and 
‘conceal herself behind the clothes horse in front of the fire 
when he:knocked:at the door and walked in. 
“ Mother is not at home,” said the child. 
“Isn't she,” said the agent. “ All right, tell her when 
she comes back to take her feet with her next time she goes 
out. 


have'been found to restore them to life. 
your-penkni 


ife is part of the steel yet not of it, so it is 
with this most. useful of all: human qualities : which 
although you. may dispense it. outwardly through: the 
chante! of .your manners, still,’ it is not the’ result. of 
breeding,-or the :effect: of. good manners, for:,you way 
have a winning and ee style with you, yet fail to 
inspire . confidence. ice ways may. tend in that 
direction. - 

To inspire confidence is the act of influencing the 
good. opinion of your employer, or your friends. 

To succeed in-life you must-invite ‘people to have 
faith in you, that is to say, confidence, and if, you fail 
in this: you fail-in all:. It-is not’ because.you are what 
is calléd close or. mean, or ‘you keep yourselt aloof: from 
the society of your fellow-creatures, that poopie Raper? 
a feeling about you that. leads'to their having no trust 
or ‘¢onfidence in you. It ig not that. You may be 
esteemed by. men ‘of. understanding and considered in - 
every: respect—save. the: one—a very. smart man of 
business, bnt: unless you /have inspired ‘or can inspire 
confidence, their opinion of. you as. a reliable individual 
does not obtain.. While praising’ you, they. run away 
from you; while sounding ~ your virtues, they turn 
their head in the opposite direction. 

For your friend, or, more important atill, your 


en 
One Way to Remember. 


I anp another agent for the same Company call at a cer- 
tain house, The i ae of the house could not remember 
our. names and the ks both being alike che frequently 
brought out the wrong one. 

One day my book had a red ink splash on the back and 
the mother apologetically informed me that her dau hter 
et plows it to denote that it belonged to the agent with the 


expert chemists, but it is evident.that the action of the 
light on, the colouring matter of the. gem effects a 
detzrioration, slow but exceedingly sure. 

Inthe case of the and topaz the change is more 
. gapid than in that of i 
a curious difference in the result in topaz and garnet,.|' 
- for-while the latter grows lighter the former appears ‘to. 
become cloudy and dull in hue, losing muc 
brightness characteristic of the newly cut gem... 
For ages the opal bas had the -unenviable reputation 
of being the most. unlucky of gems, ‘and it-is.b lieved 
that the jewellers themselves were originally responsible 
for some of the superstitions and:.bad luck stories con- 
nected w:th.it, since to’ the polishers and setters it is one 
of the most, troublesome gems on their list. 


Wanted Something Quicker. 


Some few years ago I issued. a‘policy on the life of a man 
who.was far from being'a model.husband.. I called for the 
pfemium every week and ‘rarely got it without a grumble 
from the wife. The last time [called sh said: 

“T ain’t going to-pay yon any more. There's Mrs. Smith 
only had her old man in M——’s society three months and 
he’s dead and she’s got the money. I’m going to put my 
old man in that so you needo’t call again.” 


aap Seo eee $e ———_—_— loyer, to believe in you and trust you implicitly, is 
Microtonists say that the prismatic: colours and fir ; gor 2 and | ay 
of the opal are due to myriads of minute cragban ini the Misplaced Sympathy. @ grind: achievement. yee Lage wag ges 
ody of the stone, the edges of which reflect the lightat |, ow went be aie oa saeco SE a od cpininn of Je aupiriows (i ita 

F ‘ r P ‘gi Y ‘ . i insurani ym’ ° tay ae ve Z | 
different angles and give the hues so much admired. A | J0.. her late husband had insured himself in order | It is, then, of the highest impo that we should 


stone full of cracks is liable to split in two-at any time, 
and disasters of this kind, especially in the process: of 
yrinding and polishing, have ‘occurred ‘so often’ that 
every: gem-poli ing house has-its store of hard luck 
stories in connection with the opal. .... 

After the gem is set and sold, the load is taken off the 
mind of the manufactur and transferred to that of the 
wearer. 

Opals that have successfully passed the ordeals of 
grinding, polishing, and- setting do not often crack 
afterwards, but it is best. not to expose them to even the 
moderate heat:involved by the wearer sitting.in front of 
an open fire, for the opal is composed principally of 
silicic-acid, with from 5 to 13 per cent..of ‘water, a com- 
bination ‘which renders them very treacherous objects. 
The idea that they are otherwise ‘unfortunate in the 
sense that they bring disaster to the wearer may be 
dismiseéd as superstitious. Of all the precious stones, 
however, the opal-ia the most open to diseuse. 


Childers Gives Advice. 


“You look worried; my dear,” said Childers when he 
came home from the office the other day. “ What is the 
matter P” es a Ee ier 2 ee B ; “ 
_ “The children been have.very tiresome to-day,” replied |: 
Mrs: Childers wearily.’ “It seemed as if ney would | 
make me distracted.” ; 
*Don't let ’em!”: said ‘Childers. with considerable 
energy. “Don’t let ’em ride over you. , Just—Willie, 
don’t talk when papa’s talking—just: deal with them 
' gently,. but firm—did you hear .me, ‘Willie P—firmly, 
and. you'll - get: along’. all—silence,’ “Willie, : this 
instant !—all .right.. Ag “for letting “em wor! —don't 
pull my pockets, Dick—letting ‘em worry—Dick ! don’t 
pall my pockets, I. said—worry—will you take your 
lands: ‘out.-or. not?’ Now: keep them. out. You’ve 
broken a couple -of cigars for me now—you—what's 
Willie making such a noise about, Annie? Great 
Scott! he's: got my silk hat.: Take it—hang it: up 
high. ‘Now, Dick, if youcry, you'll have—now they've 
both commenced. « ‘It does seem; Annie, ’s if the minute 
I come. into the house—I can’t ‘think—I can’t think. 
Won't you take ’em off:to bed? My gracious! I bet if 
I was at home, I’'d——”: : 
_ But ‘as. the boys clattered away upstairs with their 
tired maxima, Childers sat down and gloomily into 
space, without saying just: exactly what he would do if 
he washome.:. 


receive payment of her claim, 

During the conversation which ensued, the clerk remarked 
sympathetically that. he “ was very sorry to hear of her 
husband's death.” 

Whereupon she fairly staggered him by remarking: “ You 
men are all the same—always sorry when 4 poor woman 
gets the chance of a little moncy.” 


cultivate that best of.all porecnal coal ee gift. of 
inspiring confidence. ‘The obliging young ‘lady. .who 
sells her ribbons. and laces, behind the..counter.wante 
it; the man wbo calls on you to book an.order'or. to 
« show you the latest thing in his line” roquies it; it is 
an indispensablé quantity in all walks of life, from the 
doctor to the light: porter, from the judge ‘to the coster. 

If you haven't it, how can you get. it: “Do what you 
are set to do with a will. There's no such word as “ fail” 
to the man of capacity. Take up-your instructions to 
go and.do or find a certain thing with: a good. will and 
a determination to come back. successful. When 
your employer sets you to: perform.what .on the face 
of it looke like an almost. impossible: thing to.do, go 
about: it easily as if the thing were already done, for 
there is ae impossible, to speak by the card ; there 
is. a way out-of every difficulty. ‘It- is: surprising’ what 
you can do when you throw your heart into your work. 
This is the way to inspire. confidence. 


sped: 


Conscientious ! 


HavR called for upwards of ten years, every week, upon 
a lady for the premiums on the life of her husband, About 
a year back he died and I went to pay her the amount of the 
claim, about £20. 
Now came the strange part, she refused to take the money, 
saying that she had been terak only on her. own life, 
ough I must have called there at least 520 times she 
had not discovered that it was her husband’s name on both 
Policy and Premium Book. 


en 


They Did Themselves. 


A Quagee was negotiating with an insurance agent as to 
effecting a policy on a vessel overdue. At this juncture he 
heard of tho vessel’s loss, and wrote at once to the agent of 
the company: ang, aetd i Non they Be ig : 

“ Friend, if thee hasn’t filled ‘up the:policy:thee needn’t, 
for I’ve heard of the ship.” ee ees _ 

“Bh,” raid the officers, “ cunning fellow, he wants to do 
us outof the premium.” So they: wrote to the Quaker: 

«Thou art too late by half-an-hour. Thy policy is filled 
up.” 


The Natural Habits of Cattle. 


Ir is easy to see that cattle are at home ina moist 
and flooded country. The wild cattle of Texas and 
‘Australia never from‘ choice stray far from the floods. 
’ Out ‘on the western ‘ranches there are, of course, few 
tress, and the beasts thrive fairly well; but for all that, 
the conditions of the'r life are artificial, and are not 
such as they would select if: free. to choose. their own 
dwelling: place.’ All cattle love to stand knee-deep in 
- water and under. the shadow.of trees. ‘Their’ heads .are 
carried ‘low, even, when they are startled, so that they 
can see under the spreading branches of the forest: 

Compare the habitual ‘position of the ‘head:of & cow 
with that of the head of the horse, of guanaco, which 
live in the open, and have to watch the horizon for the 
approach of enemies. 

Then the split hoofs of the cattle are wonderfully 
adapted for progress over soft ground. In galloping 
‘through bogs or deep mud an-ox ora ‘buffalo will easily 
distance a ewift horse. Their toes spread wide, and 60 
they do not sink in so far as the solid-hoofed: animal. 

What iz even more important, the open cleft. between 
the toes allows. the air to enter the ho!e in the mud as 
the foot is withdrawn, whereas a horse's hoof sticks like 
a “sucker,” owing to the partial vacuum below it, and 
can only be dragged out by great. muscular effort. 
Mounted hunters have been overtaken and killed by 
buffulo—African and Indian—owing to this fact. 


They Didn’t Live There. 


In a small fishing village in the north of Scotland, 
a woman insured heraelf and family, but subsequently 
repented. The in called again and again, but the door 
was always locked. 

One day, however, he caught sight of a face at the window 
and determined not to leave until he had got some satis- 
faction: He knocked repeatedly, but. got no reply. Hedid 
not go, however, but tried ‘again; and was at last rewarded 
by hearing a voice from inside, saying : 
“We're nae in, an’ supposin’ we wis, we dinna bide 
“here.” 


3 Reet 


7 A Baby Confederate. 


I coruecrep from # member who paid me sixpence per 
week. When handing methe premium book she generally put 
the coin on the table.’ After receipting the book I:took up 
the money and'left.. But.on two or t ree occasions, when 

sing to pick up the money, I found it was not. there (al- 

iough I saw her put it down) ‘and. when asked: for it-she 
woall t ly: “Oh! you picked .it..up,” .but rather: than 
have: unpleasantness, I 'gave.in,’ making. up my mind. that 
in future I: would watch her closely 


PARatysine.—“Ien't she a stunning-looking girl, 
though P ”: a aD 
es; everything she does shocks me.” 


~~ 


Bri Cous: “Say, old boy, those typewritten letters of 
yours are fall of errors—n's used for u's, U's for t's, and 
pound signs for L's.” 

Jack Wood: “Ah! But you should see her 7’s.” 


As down the wall the convict slid, 
“When he for freedom made a break, 


He murmured, in the shadow. hid : ‘About the third week ig this she bbe the ome thing —te 

6 2 ® am 0 9P ) 4 2 ms ms aay 2 

* Hzous the liberty I take! aguiand I found int when she pat theca on the fable | go Consrnenans —Hunband (newly maricd)-* Don't 

ee eres yg OE . on the coin, and when she took up the child the coin: went. | you think, love, if I were to smoke, it would spoil the 
OnaLrertey : “ Ab, sir, that dinner coat I built for | with it, ¢.c., the coin adhering tothe child’s body. . When ou at oS 

You. was an inspiration! I was.en with the| asked for the money she again replied. sat-I had picked .it Wife: “Ah! you are really the most unselfish and 


thoughtfal husband to be found anywhere; certainly it 


up, but.on this occasion I was enable to:tell her where she & 
perso Husband: “ Well, then, take the curtains down.” 


uid find the money. I need not say she profusely spolo- 


yject when I made it. Imagined myself at dinner!” 
Ceestigens * Yee, it fite me as though it was cut with 


eknifo and fork.” " 


Competition is keen, and you should be keen on competitions when they’re as interesting as those in the current HOME NOTES. 


He intends to exhibit it at the great World's Fair of | 
"1900, after which it will be for sale for £150... 5." 


|,power of mantles will’ be of use to those who have | 
adopted bei 


- tightly enough without mechanical assistance, especially: 
“when subscription-lists and similar things are going the 


_ A Frevca watchmaker ‘has made “a microscopic 
repeating watch that weighs a little over. sixty rains. 
Valley of Barotse, fifty 
Pe Me “| Lialui, in South Africa. 
- AN illuminating cane ‘is among the.latest, novelties. 
Gas is ‘stored Mit under pressure, and the head ‘of ‘the 
cane contains a: burner... When you require to light ‘up, 
you-turn the-head until two slots are in position, when 
the gas flows ready for lighting. 


“Maps and plans of. various.towns on a novel principle: 


‘have prese: 


are being placed upon the market. They. are'on.tinn 
steel plates, are made to scale, and all’ the natural | 
indentations and elevations of “the “ground are fally 
shown by éndmel of different colours. 

A New way. in shaving, by which the razor will, be 
abolished, has the support of a company, which intends 
to commence business shortly. in New Jersey. Instead 
of covering the face with lather, the barber will daub it 
with a new, preparation that‘will remove the bristles. 


dignity of self-respect. 


Aw ingenious’ méthod of ‘restoring the illuminating - 


neandescent system. It was discovered by. 
a. French scientiat, and. consists in simply “blowing |" a, aicsd his. 
out.” the mantle from the inside while “burning, which '}- 
can be accomplished by mecn’ of a glass.or. paper tube. 
AN improved toasting-fork has been invented by. Mr. 
Monk, of 15 Dover Street, New Swindon. ~He-: claims 
that with his fork the slice of bread or other article of 
food can be held to the fire at any angle, and that both 
sides can be toasted without the trouble: of taking off 
and turning, which is such a disadvantage with the 
usual kind of toasting-fork.. a 
“You put a small bar of steel into a machine at 
one end, and the. bar comes out. at the other end in 
the form of a knife, handle and all.” That.is the | 
teraé description given of a- newmethod being intro- 
duced: by: a Sheffield. for ‘the manufacture: of :cutlery. 
Hydraulic pressure is used, and. the article is turned 
out complete, and ready, for grinding and polishing. 


{Tue diamond saw whichis being used to cut the hard 
stone for. the:Paris Exhibition’ buildings was designed 
by a French engineer. It is a steel. disc like that of the 
ordinary circular saw, but the teetli are formed of 
dian;oads. The diameter of this-saw is six feet, and the 
cutting edge.has two hundred diamonds in it. The 
latter are ordinary sre worth about ten shillings a 
carat. - The speed of the saw is three hundred ravolutions | 
a minute. 

To supersede the trouser button is the object. of Mr. 
J. Coleman, of Birminphar. Instead of a button, he 
sews on the trousers tabe of stout material, each with a. 
ring; the suspenders are to be provided with hooks to be 
hooked to these rings—and exit the button. It is con- 
tended that this arrangement is far more convenient 
and comfortab'e than the button, and that the tabs 
would not offend the wearer of the nether garmeats by 
coming off at awkward times. . 


Some people manage to keep their pockets cloreld 


could be.” 


Bonfires 


The flames shoot up as 


bonfires on Doniphan 


rounds; but for the ordinary person who ie. afraid of rarily under the 
having his land grow tle ocket-closer may: be useful.’ 
The latest device’ the kind consists of a piece of serio 
steel, arranged. in the lining against the leg, an bent. 
ou! ds, so thut- it. con aged ‘side af the ‘pocket 
against the other, and eeps the mouth tightly closed. | 
< A New method of. lighting miners’ lamps in the mines. 
has been invented. © Several: short wax matches: are | 
arranged. in ition: on a barrel, similar to that of a 
revolver, inside the lamp. As the barrel is.turned,. the 
head of the-firat match. is rubbed over the surface. of a 
rasp or file, i isapaeten ieistar rs the match. being carried to . 
the wick by. the turning of the barrel. ‘The wick lights,.. 
and the:mutch soon burns out. - When another light. is 
uired; a. turn of the barrel—which is actuated from. 
outside the lamp—brings the next match into line. 
Ax “electric match” is the name gi en by the Unique | 
Bil Rotherham, to a 


coldest nights... When 


it soon melts: a pu 


over, . ; 
Near the spot where 


which are two strips. of paper. One of these strip is" 
d>tted with percussion cps, and the other: -is. poe of 
inflammable material:. ‘By sharply snapping the:end:of. 
the.tubs a cap is fired and.this ala Laer the second | 
strip, which is perforated to prevent it:b ing too far. 
It will burn long enon h to light, a pipe, and, of course, 
the ‘process can:be repented “Papers of refills are sold 
cheaply; GRA dhe ae oa OS 
Aw exceedingly clever Jepanen workman of Tokio 
chas carved a figure in wood that is so like himself that; |: 
when: the two are placed side by side, it is impossible to ‘| ' 
tell, at-.adistance:of a few. yards, which ia the living 


figure. Every vein and ‘wrinkle in his own body has 
teen reproduced. The figure is made up of 2,000 pieces 


one of.the big shops. - 


«Two, of course,’ 


of 
that they exactly resemble the workman’s. Art con- 
noiseeurs declare that it is the most perfect model ever 
produced, 


“ P.W.” Christmas Double Number ( 24.) will be on sale on 
illustrated stories and 


An Empire of Savages. 


TuERe now remains only one’ people and one Aittle 
valley-south of the Equator whose sovereignty has not 
been claimed ‘by some European’ power. the 


And the only reason why the Merote2, who inhabit it, -| 
hoe their. Oe ndasite is that England and, 
Portugal. both: claim it, and therefore « the -work of 
“ civilisation” is at.a standstill... clr th 
Tt may. not be 80. easy to..conquer the Marotee when 
the time comes, for they are tall, well-set-up ‘race, 
ee albeit: ‘very: black. in-.skin. : -In manne 
teous, and in‘bearing dignified. “fo 3 . 
“Every full-blooded Marotse is: by birthright a chief, 
and takes his place in the aristocracy of the empire. 
‘The bare fact:that he is a Marotee insures the respect 
of. the subservient tribes, and’ as he grows to manb: 
a sense of abperioeliz ustally implants in the native the 


to be a man just to show what o good husband I 


jo 


How THey ARE Mabe ON Some Icy Lakes 1N 
AMERICA. 


WHERE ice fields can be burnt fuel is hardly to be" 
called expensive. A writer calla attention to the fact 
that on: tke ice-covered surface of a Kansas lake it is 

ible to have bonfires by simply breaking through the. 
Joe and applying’ a match to tle -surface.of the water. 


‘burn brightly for a minute or two, making the lake look 
as if the ice were on fire. 1 : 
For several winters it has been possible to have such 


tributary: streams. The. fuel for these fires is natural 
~ Je bubbles up through the: water ‘the year.round, 
but it is only during very cold nights that it is tempo- | 


sometimes ten or twenty square: yards in extent. .” 
- “When these pockets -are | 
| alighted match is applied, t 
-by'a roaring fame, ‘before which he may warm. his 
numbed ‘fingers.’ He who, would try ‘the. experiment, 
however, must be careful to stand between the wind and 
the jet. of gas as he lights it, or he will have his clothing. |: 
singed before he can get out uf the way. ge 3 
There are places where the gas supp ly is so abundant, 
as-to:prevent the ice from forming, except on the very 


remain covered only a few days, for the gas, coming 
froma considerable depth.in the earth, is. so warm that 


‘Last winter ice fifteen inches, thick formed on the’ lake, | 
and yet some of the areas of gas supply were not frozen 


‘the mud, and out of these large bubbles of gas are dis- 
charged every few seconds. . niphan lake is located 
about four miles north of Atchison, Kansas. 


“Y want a pair of shoes,” he said as he stepped into 


“What number ?” asked the polite salesman. 

*was'the indignant anewer.. “ Does: | 
iny mpyeeaion: justify the conclusion that I'm a centi- 
pede ee 


. Rea. Ensovment.—“ Don't you enjoy the grey days | 
‘| of December?” asked the poetic girl; “ the days when - 
Nature age the luxuriant joy with changeful moods. 


«J should say I do!” exclaimed the young man with |. 
a blue and. vest...“ These are 2 
are what I've been waiting for. I’m advertising acough. 
medicing that ought to make my fortune.” 


20 _eme PBARSON’'S WEBKEY. m= meee 
[BORN OF BUSY BRAINS. 


|... Sa'd the caller. I dared not tell her ~ 
“That I'd learnt from many. & ‘sleepless night 
- ‘He was‘also alittle yeller.. 


or-sixty mules “wide; north of 


| beet from blowing hard 


‘strains of-music.” ae 


ra they are coUr- each time to a widow.”” 
fied « Well, he's a relict-hunter.” 
to-day.” os 
George : ‘What was it?” 
of the. best rh ada ‘diamonds.in this city.” 
George: ““ May. uy 
finger of your left band ?”’ 


[Ahing Well, if youwant to." 


BC} TeeSSSSSSSSHS SSS SSS SHSOSOSOO OS OOO OO® 


3]. ‘The by the 
>| sufficient ‘entitie hisor her sext-of-ki: 
the fits 


Available from: 5 p.m., Friday, Dec. 16th, 1998, 
: night, Saturday, Dec, 24th, 1896, For full par 
_ below. 


“Pearson's Weekly” 
‘and Cycling Insurance. 


in the Water. 


This In be 
extent of 1000—not for one only. 


CorPorRATION ULrIMrren. 
high as a man’s head, and will 


: reat Britain and Irelana. 
lake, Kansas, and on one of its 


pany, Limited, Act,-1890. 


ice in large bubbles or pockets, | - ‘i 
anctured with a chisel and | bearing passenger 
he experimenter is rewarded 


such places are. frozen over they 


‘through the ‘ice and escapes. |.¥° Smee 
written in ink or. pencil = the space provided at th 


nee. 
conditions are the essence of the contract. 


one of the creeks enters the lake |.’ The abov 


Manufacturing Company, 12 Shi> Hill, ¢ sre the essence of the 
*plge oe ope erate ich they are introducing. It is a | the water is shallow, and the bottom may easily be seen. <aTaia Tnarance bolde g00d for thaad is eubject to, the couaricss 5 
‘jnidtal tube about four inches long, in ‘the interior of Here the gas has formed regular channels up through | the “| Qeean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 


1890, Rieke No, 2and3.. 
‘Spica thie Journal or of tha said, Conporati 
ofice is Journal, or 16 Sar FANON. 
en.more than one Coupon IXc 


‘p> sont in exchange. = 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY £1,000 


wer for 


“the ee 
) Accident ard _ 


ry days: of December | 
orgie A 


Thursday next. It. will be crammed from cover to cover with beight 
articles. See that you: get it. 


“ WHat a beautiful baby! So pink and white! id 


“ajuer see that trombone-player his face is redasa 
“«'Yes; he certainly ought to know. what is meant Ly 
He Finps Tes, Too.—“ Jaysmith is a regular 
antiquarian, He ‘has teen married three times, and 


“ How. does that show him ‘to be an antiquarian ?” 


Auice: “I heard a very pretty compliment for you 


Alice: “Mr Thurston; the jeweller, said you were one 
; I buy.a nice solitaire for the third 
ice Oh; George !'what made you think of such a 


2 @ 
— 


\1§1 = PRARSOW'§ WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON, 


PSE WSLS ES 


‘Railway, Football, 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS. HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Including’ one. of a Thousand Pounds.) 
polds good for any number of claims tu th» 


$10 ele) Specially Guaranteed 


Ocean: AccibENT AND GUARANTEE 


4, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


schom Notice of Claims, wnder the following conditions, must t 
a sect nin seven daye to the above address.) | ae 


INSURANCE TICKET, applicable to passenger traius in 


issued under Section $3 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
the above C: to the | itati 

ie Gy an accident the train in SUE fea tecoaed 

excursion tickets, arine pee aials in Sot the railway sortit 

: 2 im. y sorting 

“vans, and railway servants trave with™ 4 _OF railwa: Peroni 

ticket in'an ordinary carriage), and who, atthe time of suc accident, 
in his, the... Insura: 


had i or -her, pone hi nce 

or the paper in which it ie, with his, or -her, usual siguature, written ia 
ink or pencil on the agers ee at the foot. This paper may Le 
: a 80 : 


that death occurred | within twenty-four hours thereafter, au 


_ The Purchase. thie publication is admitted to be the payment 0” + 
ium t ie Sho the ‘Act, A Print of the Act can be scBu ut 

_ No person can vevuie? 

et of this paper in respect of the same +18: 


ap bayy ris Mater wanes Reese 


sf the FOOTBALL and CYCLING. INSURANCES; has been ani» 


to the extent of ONE THOUSAND PON. , and against Fatal Cie J 
and Football Accident,-under the conditions named in the notice ub. 


wim PEARSON'S WEEKLY 


tn eee a, al 


“ Grve me the man who sings at his work,” says some | 
Pos gushful writer., Do; give him to anybody who wante ; 


A Lite ExrekiMent WHICH ALMost ANTONE 
CAN PERFORM. 


fee ahs "Hm Was Bots 80, Poon Lrrmia Omar. 


“Yes,” remarked Mrs.. Tacum, “before we “were 
married I used to admire. John: because I thought he 


- guce his birth, King Alfonso XIIL, of Spain, has been 


“Tr is.a 


gree t wonder,” said an old chemist in his | was 80 noble, I continue. to admire him now, bat iti carefully guarded and reared. His education, was, fot 
laboratory the other day, “ why more boys do ‘not: take because he is such a poleuaid hembag” now, but 1618 | time, pus too rapidly, and: the lad was feeble and 


chem‘cal experiments as an amusement. | Why, I-can 
do. things with the common materials of everyday.-life, 
which. really seem to be more magical tothe uninitiated 


Bey, : Besides the usual studies he had: to. learn 
rench, German, English, and Italian, and: had atudied 
“Greek and Latin, 7 fad Wt to oie! o8 
“Phen it was decided. that be’. should:-take ‘a -partial 
respite’ from: his. studies;- and devote: himself: more to 
outdoor sports. The change was of great benefit, and 
the frail, delicate child: has developed . into a stout, 
rugged:boy. He is thoughtful ‘beyond his years, and is 
thoroughly alive to the dignities and ‘responsibilities 
of. hia position. wits 
The b¢ x: who will become King and be known a8 
Alfonso XIII. after he is sixteen years old, is. tall 
and slim, with- curly hair, fair skin, a prominent 
forehead, and a serious expression. ° : 
While his mother, the Queen Regent, has charge .of 
him, he is. under. the. control- of a, miiitury:.governor, 


than any of the: wonders performed by magicians of the 
public stages ead 

« Now, there are those curious: little bubbles of g'ass 
known. variously, as * Prince Rupert's-Drops’ and as 
‘Dutch Tears.” - ‘Apparently they: are. merely little 
globules of glass with elongatéd: tzi’s, made: by heating 
S’small glaze rod.in a flame, ‘and allowing the molten 
drops to fall into water: After they have cooled you 


may pound the thick: rt with a hammer or mallet, yet 
you cannot break them.’ ; 

“On the: other -hand, if you break a little piece off 
their tails, or touch any part of them with a quartz 
crystal, . they will immediately disappear into the 


oo ho 
Mes, Enprck: “Ah, well! Things are never so bad 
but they might be worse.” 


Mr. Enpeck (in whom the lion has suddenly been 
aroused): “I know it. I might be a Mormon and have 
three or four of you,” 


ee £ 


“J vrust,” she said patronisingly, “that you are a 


ey ee mee General:Sanchez, and: has a household establishment of 
surrounding... atmosphere. To ‘the peraon who | true artist—that 5 ; soe ee ik, hog tiacopant:s be eninge, 
does ‘not’ know: the: reason the. -perform reise TN. tidal e art ist—that you confine your efforts to an elevated | his own... His favourite mount is a small pony, bred in 


the royal stables at eae bir ee: “ 
_- he -case of. Alfonso XIII.’has. no parallel ‘in recent 
7 ee .. ‘He was born a King, and has been one all of 
esult of the ‘* Cover ’’ Competition From’.the day. of his birth the entire nation” has 
Ret ae coe ere | tacanbee tists of Spano be bm 
M - Bint ' materially altered the future. of, Spa .. He has’ 
M-es L. Inowam, 28 The Crescent, Hipperholme, near | 1 ore ca reilly: guarded and educated, perhaps, than any 


plane.” . ; 
satonishing 225 fob 0 a ee aed a a . Assuredly I.do, madam,” was the reply, “Iam @ 

«And yet it is all very simple. © It is “dué to-what.is |:frescoer, and invariably '‘w ot: with a Indder.": ~ 
known a aundaoe panoct Eavg Glass, ‘when: heated to. a.) =————— —— scan theta with a ladder =P 
molten. state, has naturally reached a: very, high tem- 

rature; and, when the drops of melted glass iraallowed 
to full into the cold: water, the sudden: change produces 
a stress all over the surface of the drop which is really 
terete: This stress, however, niust be considered us a 
whole. 

“It is very strong when taken all togeth>r, but it is 
exactly as though a. p‘ece. of very thin rubber was 
atretched over the surface of: the glass. If you pune- 
tured the rubber:its haste: to resume its normal ‘con- 
ition would:pu!l it: off the glass. 

“So when you break off the tail of the drop or cut 
through the-film of very bard. glass with a crysial, its 
endeavours suddenly to resume its normal condition 


r. Frankfort Moore, has been sent to each of the following : | has shown great interest in wilitary. matters. At. four 


jgumouth; L. Lamb, 27 ‘Barritt Strest, Md Nesborough watch the change of guards, though he had been ill and 
BrBhicatlae' Botieroeg re Ertey We Thonmsgetiert | was till far from well, When the uniformed men 
Road, Brixton, 8.W.; Chas, A. Russe 12 York Buildings, Edin’ ‘irgh; | passed bearers saluted. - erg ee ha 

: rer de | On reaching the age of ten he was given his first 
| Eoutbvile; TH, Hobinsons Cosheath Schools, Linton, .Maidstone ; Laamie arene pupil. .in the: Tntaniry. A tinned 
J 1epstow Road, Newport, Mon. : | School, and no Hoy was ever prouder of stripes than he. 
Eisect Tale of Doge, Pe oud, Daiton, NE-TH. Grove, iz Seymell | Every advantage has been given to him, and he 
Earlsfield, 8.W.; W..Hutchi : .; | appears to have profited by them. : ‘ 
Miss Hollowell, Fulbrook,° Burford, Oxon ; Mra. Coruforth’ Pearson, t San: Sebastian, where he spent last summer, a boy 
T; E. Morris,.6-Paston Placc,. Kemp:Town,: Brighton ; tense Roo regiment ‘of 700 ‘members was. organised ‘and pl acec 
¢,o Jas. Kennedy, New Lina; Ballina; County: Mayo::E: ye ieee 161 | under the young alee irae : He, me very proud 
Pendleton; W. H. Smith, 64 Cheritou Road, Fol : of his position and of his uniform, and’ he too! “great 

‘Strath W on olkestone Bra. Castle, | Goiight in drilling with his youthful charges. 


result in its own destruction, and it breaks ‘up into 
ae ees ‘which. are really. finer than the finest 
and. - a? Pas 

» [t'ssem3 like'a wonderful performance, but .it is no 
mora wonderful: performance. than many others which 
any youngster cou'd: perform if he would study even the 
simplest forms of chemical auction.” 


} 


oF [ e | iv er e AFilter. A Sugar Factory. || 
i js . é 
| ail te A Purgative Promoter. 

: The Liver is.a wonderful organ. 

.The Man or Woman, who does not 
khow ke or she has a Liver is happy indeed. 

The Blood collects on its numerous 
' journeys .to::and . from the Heart waste 

matter and débris from all over the Body. 

‘Like’ all“ waste matter, this. would 
_ | decompose and decay and breed poison if let 

none, co the Liver comes to the. rescue and 
strains these Biliary poisons fromthe Blood. 
‘The Liver. also puts'‘the final tanches to 
the production of gra aon te or dextrose in 
/ our bodies from the and potato foods 
I weeate:, ce. Fol ky 
' -- It is Noticeable that the dextrose sugar 
: the Liver makes is the only kind the Body 
can utilige to warm us and to furnish motive 
power for the use of our Limbs. 

Then Thirdly, Nature uses the Biliary 
| waste toact:as a. Purgative to remove waste 
products, such as un igested food, etc. 
Now we. can. see why the Liver, if 
: derangod,.entails upon ws so much pain and 
discomfort:..- = | : : 

Bile really means melancholy. Black 
Bile in the wrong place destroys the Temper, 
weakens the Energies, disorders the Nerves 


and Brain, and lowers the Strength. 
| "The Liver is more frequently upset by the 
Stomach than by any other cause. 


What the Stomach cannot do for us I 
when. out of order, the Liver tries to set 
right. Within limits it can and does do this. | 

But if too much overworked the Liver 
strikes: upsets its own functions, and we feel 
the Disorder in every painful way possible. 

The usual Symptoms of Sluggish or | 
Disordered. Liver are Constipation, Coated | 
Tongue, Biliousness, and Nausea, particularly. || 
“on rising in-the morning. Severe frontal. ||} 10” 
headache, pain between tl e Shoulders, and ||} 
feelings of Faintness... The A petite is :| 

r, or altogether lost. The Temper is |} 
irritable, and. there is often Palpitation, | 
Sleoplessness, “Weakness, with ‘Nervousness © 
and. Low Spirits,-verging-on Melancholy... ‘']- 

Guy’s Tonic. has a stimulative power on ~ 
a Sluggish Liver, and exerts a Tonic and | 
corrective influence in all cases of Disordered | 


| 


CIGARETTES - 


’ 


Liver. ; 
‘And while Providing for benefit, Guy’s |) 
Tonic attains more lasting good by #0 | 
strengthening and invigorating the Stomach | 
and its Digestive powers, that the Liver is - 
relieved of the over-work that is probably 
the cause of all the trouble. | 

This double process is a very valuable | 
one, and is not possessed in the same degree | 
by any remedy other than Guy’s Tonic. 

It is ‘simply “astonishing how much 
good Guy's. Tonic does. Guy’s Tonic suc- | 
ceeds. because.. pains. have been taken to . 
ensure success, for Guy’s Tonic was watched 
and tested. in a .West London physician’s |) } 
ractice for many years before it was offered 
‘or general.sale. | _ i 
“We: invite - attention to the following. ty 
letter: received” from Mr..J..H. Kight, 0 
“Albert Street, Wednesbury, Staffordshire: 
«Having suffered’ with severe Liver Com- 


Hence a vigorous and-Healthy Stomach 


| is the first-step to an ‘active and Healthy 
Liver. - ie. . 


tua jas fs (a 


_ That'is to to:say, ‘when. the Liver works 
| rightly we do not know. we: have such an 
, organ, but let it go ‘wrong,: and~.we soon. 
| know we have somehow ‘outraged the most 
important and largest organ.of our Body. 
| We'want at-once in Liver Disorders to 


| dotwothings: 9 «plaint for. the last three years, with Pains | 
1, To‘stimulate the action of the Liver | “in the Back. and. Mental Depression, I have: 
-iteelf correctively..- 4 “tried nearly. ‘everything. withowt ‘benefit, - 

| 2. To so help and aid Digestion, that | “but after taking three do ‘of your Guy’s | 
| the digestive work is better done, | “ Tonio, the Pains in the Back have. entirely - || 
| which means, for’ one thing, that | “ gone, and I feel as I have not: done before . 

less. work is thrown on the Liver | “for ‘several. years; I shall recommend Guy’s 

to do.. ‘ity 3 - «Tonio wherever Igo.” 


A new ‘size (six ounce) bottle.of Guy's Tonic, price 18, 1}d., is now on Sale || 
| at: all Chem sts. and Stores. ; 


WEEK ENDING 
© Dre. 215-1898 


among them. There weré some whose hair was as black as 

night, and others whose golden locks shone like pure 

_spun silk under the lamplight. Some were in the full bloom 
omanhood, 


“SERIAL STORY. 5 elise : ta 
66 aged ‘99 
The Rose of Judab.- 
"—.” [sThere were dusky beauties from the East and South and 
-white-skinned girls perder? unknown regions of the West 


will have thy beauty ; if I cannot have thy soul I will have 
thy body! Dagan- lak, bring hither a litter and carry 
“thig wlave to ber place!" 
As Miriam heard these ‘last, fateful words she sprang to 
penis: though to escape from toils‘whence escape was 
1m: le: ee oe ee Mii 2 
“ God of my fathers, help and'eave!.” she cried in a voice 
that rang sweetly ve the murmur.of the: women 
and slaves in the hall, and, as the words left her lips, the 
last minute of the third hour.came and: brought’ release. 
Her -outapread arms fell to her side, her long-fringed lids 
-| drooped-slowly over her staring oypenher body stiffened into 
| corpse-like meee :and-she rolledoveron to the. broad 
couch behind her ‘and lay ‘there, breathing soft'y, but, save 
‘for that, lifeless and senseless as one of the beautiful statues 
which were looking with sightless eyes down upor the strango 


TALE OF THE CAPTIVITY. V0 


~By. GEORGE GRIFFITH, |" 


Author of “The Angel of the Revolution,” “ Valdar the 
of t-Born,”.“ Briton or Boer ?” ete., ete. 


have been brought here from all the lan 


ia the fairest flower of her own land. There are daughters ° 


' of kings and.great princes among ‘them. ° They have: been: 


‘| educated in: every art.and skill thatcan charm the sense ‘of. 


f of Bel.::. the other great buildings of | man, and there is not one of them who would not bethe envied | scene in the Hall of the East. 
Sesion it was square, in form, mea: some seven - | of all:the:rest if she -conld: win ‘but: a:smile or a, word of 
dred. feet im ‘the side, and it contained three hundred..and kindness from their lord—and yet [tell you; Miriam; on the- CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘ ‘© BeHoup THe. Great Citr!” 
“ Bgenoup the Great City!” 
The words ‘sprang-in a shout of triumph from the lips of 
Cyrus the Great at sunrise on the morning after Belshazzar 
had ‘ordered Dagan’ Malak.:to carry Miriam to the apart. 


ments occupied by the women of his harem. 


| the lake of Borsip:. They-are slaves with whont Tcan do as 
| I-will; slaves to kill-or nore alive as plensesmy fancy. Dw, 
e 0 


Reel dreipe pbamabers, which formed 

ca oh nees i peanch Mle armed | } “Ag her unconscions form had ‘been carri 

ne n |). As orm had ‘been carried away he had 

os bran a, stood at every commanded that Daniel should be thrown into Tow oat, 
every. corridor, as ‘well as at the top an -and ‘that, the imprisonment, of Miriam’s ‘parents’ should 
ateoaat es 


: ears: fom see be-made. more rigorous, .The same evening, too, he had 
Dagan-Malak was waiting ‘at the door of the: little 


issued ‘a: decree openings tet OUI the. Hebrews themselves, 
circular. chamber, and as- they ¢ame-.out. he. prostrated 


tet Asynene it orn “a Jibers mentee to be deprived 
imsclf: bef ; then Jed: the way up & ently: | of all rawk and of ces t t they: might ho Mid teens: 
a ets perch white marble and D oveelted of the actual Children of the Captivity, of all rights of 
along the walls by frescoes representing the triumphs of the citizenship as well. aa es 
legendary; kings of Syria ‘over the demons who had dwelt Happily the Queen received information of his intention 
. in the land at their coming... -°..~ through one of her spies in the Old Palace two or three 
“At the top of thie they passed between two colossal 


hours before the Act. was made public. Her quick intellect 
statues ‘with heads of. lions, bodies of men, and’ talons. of 


inate Gmcns pric pi poe .at lsat of Belshazzar’s objects in 

¢ ‘a by each of-these stood a tall Ethiopian eunuch doing this’ was to’ destroy what ‘remnant of power she had 
with a naked. blade cver his shoulder: ‘They Felt on their left. by degrading: Arioch ‘and:several others of the officers 
Fined on. Bel car jist shed, striking the floor three of her Guard and household who, like him, were the sons of 
times with their’ foreheads. Then Dagan-Malak, turning Jewinh-mothers. . ; ; 
to the right. stopped before two ponderous .doors: of brass. ‘Her decision was taken with the promptitude which 
adorned with hun 8 of frases in bigh rolief and, taking | characterised..all her actions. She saw that Arioch, as her 
one:of a bunch of gilt keys that hung at: his girdle, he most trusted servant and’as the-friend of the man Bel- 
turned back the bolt, and with an effort, which-made his fat. |: 
chest: heave, pullcd:one of the doors : oe 


-ghazzar ‘believed he: had inurdered; would a!most certainly 
As Miriam passed through a‘ery of wonderand admiration 


lose, not only his‘tank, but ‘his life as well at the hands of 
tener, pee cede ak ot ta determined to save 
“lips... She was the daughter of one of the noblest | him at all cost or hazard to: herself. 
oe padre Hebrew. families Fy, Babylon, and‘-had been So she sent: instantly for him, told him of the danger 
accustonied to luxurious surroundings all her life ; but never that threat 2éd him, gave him the Great King’s own signet, 
had she’ feen or even dreamt of ‘anything like -the- almost inscribed with his cypher, and ordered him to leave the city 
unearthly. splendour of.the scene which she beheld as-she at once, find the Camp of Cyrus and offer him her alliance 
crossed: the threshold of the: brazen gates. ‘She.saw ‘before. 
her a vast circular chamber. roofed ‘by & -dome ‘supported .on 


and assistance. 
‘Hapyily, as has been already mentioned, Arioch’s own 
a multitude of slender pillars of n le, some white as ivory 
and others‘of. a pale rosy red 


men: held. possession of the.Gates, and that portion of the 
The space un er ‘the dome was Jaid out asa. garden, ver- 


army at least was absolute devoted both to himself and 
the Queen; so.when: he | taken leave of Nitocris he rode 
dant with grase..and, bright with the hues of a thousand at onco tothe Gate of Semiramis, called. out a troop of fifty 
flowers. In the midst..was a great marble basin out of of the men he cculd rely:‘most implicitly wpon and told 
which rose hundreds of tiny jets of water, which gave 8 |. 
delicious coolness. to the air, and from this central: basin 


them that, he had’ been ‘entrusted ‘with a mission of the 
utmost importance. to Sippar, the great northern fortress 

four broad marble paths led ‘to the. equare portals of four’ 

vast chambers. Their:hroad square doors were hung with 


which Nebuchadnezzar had built on the Euphrates and 
connected with Kutha on the Tigris by a huge wall crossing - 
curtains of. silk eo fine that. the soft glimmer of lamps 
within could be pean at through them. 


the whole valley. 
He only just got through the Gate in time, for an hour 
_ As the gates‘clanged behind them Belshazzar turned to 
~ Miriam and said: : : 


< ‘a, queen; but:a simple maiden.of Judah. I Ey. thee of thy 
e Queen ‘said I 


“ Allin good time, sweet Miriam,” laughed Belshazzar. 
“True, yon are not a queen yet. I only want to show you 
what it will be like.to beone. Now look, they shall worship 


with wide, wondering eyes as the. splendidly dressed women 
-and. girls of the harem came two.by. twoand cast themselses- 
at lier feet, embracing them with their jewelled “hands 
and hailing her Queen and Mistress in many an unknown 
tongue. : 

| “Now they shall dance and make music for you,” said 
Belshazzar when the last pair had prostrated themselves, 
and you shall hear the love-songs of every land on earth 
mingled in'chorus with their lutes and harps, and meanwhile 
some of the treasitres ‘which shall be yours-shall be laid at 
your feet, and when you, have seen them I will tell 
you that’all of them would be too small'a price. for a. 
single smile from your lips or one kind look from your 


“Lord, I need nothing. There is nothing that would be 
go precious to me.ns thy permission for me to depart to my. 
father’s house. What should I do with all these treasures 
of which thou speakest? ” murmured Miriam as two trains 
of slaves came in Jaden with vessels and boxes and trays of 
gold and ivory and precious woods heaped up with gems, 
aud. others. carrying robes and bales o the xichest and 
finest stuffs from’ tho- looms.. of India, Persia and, 

Tho robes were cast upon the floor, and the stuffs spread 
out, and the gems were poe the vessels in a glitter- 
ing rain upon them, until Miriams’s dazed eyes were ooking 
down on such wealth as: human. eyes had seldorfi gazed || 

upon. |. Fos a. ci 
“Belshazzar could not’ believe ‘that any daughter -of- man 
could look upon such glories or resist the prayer of him who: 
could give them to her, and, pointing to the silk and jewel-. 
strewn floor with one hand, he laid the other upon her arm 

and said: * a: 

“There lies the ransom of a hundred princes. Look on 
me kindly but once; bid me but hope that some day thy” 
heart may turn to me with love, and all shall be yours. 
_Even ‘as theso slaves are yours, 80 will I be your slave, and 
-all-who serve.me!” 
~ Miriam strove hard to co'lect her scattered and dazzled 
'| ‘senses.:“ It'was'all like a dream to her,a dream in that 
long sleep. of hers: ; 

“Let me go! I.cannot!” she murmured, pressing her 
hands to her.eyes as though to shut out the sight of the 
, fempting “eplendonrs. “Alas, thou" hast asked for that 
‘ which Ihave ‘not:to give! .How can I give thee out of my 
| heart what there is no longer in it ? There is no love for 
‘thee there, Lord. : My heart died. when Belzan died—For- 
‘give, Lord——” > - : 

” “Nay, by Nisroch, I will, not’ forgive!” shouted. Bel- 
shazzar, 


afterwards the order had gone out that all the gates of 
Lng Hel should: be handed: over to the King’s Guards 
‘} and that no one: was to ‘them without his. special order. 
‘Aricch bad expected this, and so hie -had crossed the seven 
miles to the outer rampart at the best speed:of: his horses 
and had.passed through the Northern Gate in Nimitti-Bel 

before any pursuit was possible. 
Then he had told ‘his ‘companions—nearly all of whom 
fallen under the ban of the King’s proclamation— 


“) “This is the al of the’ slaves of-‘her'‘whom'the King 
ehall ‘make his Queen. Dagan-Malak, let them -be sum: | 

moned in the enstern chamber.” is 
~ Damb with wonder and admiration, Miriam suffered her- 
se}f to be led through the hangings of the portal to the right: 
and found herself in a great oblong, pillared hall, lighted: by: 
hundreds: of softly-burning lamps,” whose . scented. oil 
diffuecd a delicious, almost intoxicating perfume as it was 
consumed. - The'walls were covered with brilliant frescoes, 
‘the pillars were wreathed with flowers and leaves of. gold’ 
and silver; in tho midst of ‘which ‘twinkled tho sparkle of 
jewels. Statues-of alabaster and ivo stood betwiea the 
pillars on perees of porphyry and the ‘veined granite of 
e roof was panelled, with polished satinwood 


would have 1 t 
‘the true.reacon. for- his leaving: the.city and giving full 
liberty to any of them who. chose:to do so to go back. Not 
‘a man went, for every one of them knew that he would only 
go to the stake if he: did, and, it was better to be an exile 
and an outlaw inthe Desert than to trust to the tender 
mercies of Belshazzar. Moreover they knew very well 
murder and inssacre and outrage would be the immediate 
result of the King’s proclamation, and that nothing save 
the. appearance of Cyrus and his hosts before the walls 
could save even a remnant of the People of the Captiv- 


ity. 
Tt was well known that Cyrus had crossed the Tigris at 

-Kutha ‘and: was -marching thence on Babylon. His 
advance-guard could not therefore te very far away and 
‘Arioch who; aa was usual in’ those days of divided rule, 
considered that he owed all his allegiance to the Queen and 
| none to the King; decided to make his way as quickly as 
ponte to Cyrus and, after doing the Queen’s errand, offer 

im his sword-and such help’as he could give him in rescue- 
ing his-mistress from a position which would now hourly 
grow more perilous. - ; 
This, according to modern ideas, would look something 
very like desertion, but it must be remembered that in those 
‘days loyalty was “personal, not, national: Arioch was a 
soldier of the Queen ‘not, of the: King: He, like many 
others, had long known that if she could. have de d Bel- 
shazzar: and taken the throne herself: she would have done 
so, and every officer. and man. of her Guards would have 
considered himself in honour bound to. help her. 
:- New she had given him. the Great. King’s signet and 
‘ordered him to leave Babylon not only:for his own. sake but 
also:to seek out Arsames and, if possible, Cyrus, learn. the 


gold. : ‘ 
‘Belshazzar led Miriam by the hand to this and ceated her 
upon it with every mark of deference ‘that ‘could have been |: 


1 to. ——— and as he saw her wondering eyes. 
vihg from to roof and pillar to wall he ssid : ; 


, stricken to the eoulby the words which so. strangely 
| brought his unspeakable crime home to him with such fear- 
ful force, “I have been patient long enough, I have laid at 
- thy feet, not. pel god honest love‘of a man, and the service 
ofa king ;. but more treasures than would have made 
the dower of'a princess. Who art thou, daughter ofa slave,” 
whose father and mother are even now -waiting in. chains, 
for honour and life, or-torment and death as thou shalt 
decide for. them ?: I-would have wooed and. won .thee as.a 
map, I wou!d have crowned thee yore a king and laid 
an-empire at thy feet—and thou hast scorned all this and: 


 Belshazaar, #0 far from being discontented with-her silence, 
took it as a that the temptations of his. royal: magnifi- 

, @ence were dy beginning to’ have effect upon. her 
“ gemees—that he would only have to multinly these splend- 


me for the love of a.dead soldier !~ - 


struck @ silver that ‘hung at one end of the | -. “Thy. heart is dead, is it? It ia oold.and there is no love | truth‘about Belzan, and make terms with the: Persian King 
eveck, the-curtains were aside from the. portal,and | left in-it'? Well, eo be it... But thy body lives and thy blood | for an’ alliance between them. This was the daring stroke 
of women: and. girls. filed in ‘and ranged} flows warm within it.’. I-have been tender and ‘gentle with | which Nitocris had been meditating ever since:she had come 


themselves in ‘silent, brilliant ranks.on. either side of the | ‘thee long eccoues. urgrateful one. | Thou wilt not give that 
; Fe . which I have besought thee for on my. knees-—I the Lord of 


life and ‘death in Asshur! Then, by Nisroch, I will take that 


“to the conclusion that her grandson now that he had sunk 
‘back intoluxury and self-indulgence ana had given way 80 
utterly to the madness of his. passion for Miriam must s00n 


t Every type of female beauty seemed to be represented 


This week’s HOME. NOTES tells how interesting a place is the Rehearsal Club. 


which thou canst not withold! If I cannot have thy love ae 
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There are two points: to emphasize i in 
the letter we are going to ask you to 
kindly read. One is about bronchitis, 
and the other isin relation. to the teeth- 
ing period of babies. “But let. us with- 
hold our comments until after you have 
read the letter. 


“I? Chaplin Street, Forest Hill, SE. 
““ May 2nd, 1898. 

“Sirs —I feel I cannot speak too 
highly of your valuable: preraration, it 
has done my baby so-much good. He 
had 9 bad attack of bronchitis. last 
November, and I gave him Scott’s Emul- 
tion, and it did him so much good that 
I kept on with it all the winter. I feel 
ire he would have been bad all the 


ft onchitis. should 
nely recommend it to all mothers 
ose children ‘are at. all. weak ‘at the 
st, as it is both a. food ‘and medicine. 
speak from experience.: My baby i is @ 
me ape imen of it,.and I shall still con- 
ue to use it while he is teething: 

- “Tam, &, (Signed) .-M. Lona.” 
Now, what the foregoing letter says 
ut the effect of Scott’s Emulsion in 
nchitis, speaks for ‘iteelf. As a 


romobitia ‘and 
Teething. 


Seott's Emulsion i isa safe and sure 
remedy for Ailments of Children. 


ERNEST LONG. 


' lungs, so. common in. Great Britain, 


‘ife for the ailmenta of throat’ and. 
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small se bottle: Trent post: tree for. V6. 
__Mellin’s Food Works, Peckham, S.E._ 


WESTON’S 


VOLE-T 


‘PARCEL 
Christmas a ‘New. Year Cards. and Novelties. 


A Magnificent Collection, containing . 
Twelve assorted designs in new and seasonable embossed floral relief ‘gulls ; 
beautiful folding and trifold cards; choice antograph greeting cards, land-. 
= s, &c, &c. A superb packet; quality unequalled; nothing better. 

d be wished for. 
<2 latest book of Parlour Games and Evening Amusements, with Forfeits,. 


Scott’s Emulsion is without an equal. 
The reference in the letter to its being 
“both food and medicine” is quite true, 
as Scott’s Emulsion combines all the 
curative and nourishing properties of 
cod-liver oil, glycerine, and hypophos- 
phites. The hypophosphites aid diges- 
tion, feed the nerves, nourish the bones, 
and sustain the brain, while the glycerine 


Conundrums, &c. Revised and brought to date by Carl Lorain A reall, 
facilitates the absorption of the oil, In valk a :, 


clever work, which will be found invaluable for Private Entertainnients, 
Evening Partics, Christmas Soirées, &c. 


this way all the ingredients work together Our “Concise” Pocket Calendar for 1899, ially prepared for this parcel, 
to improve health. ; with full postal information, standard erie olddee dates, &c, A neat and 
handy guide for every-day reference. : 


During the teething of babies, Scott's 
Emulsion relieves much of the distress 
attending this period, and we find uni- 
versally whenever it is used for this 
purpose that the babies are scarcely any 
trouble at all. We cannot make this use 
of Scott’s Emulsion too emphatic. : 

You will find Scott’s Emulsion sweet 
to the taste and free from any burden 
for digestion. It is the most rational | 
and most effectual form of cod-liver oil: cry enon ope mp 
For sale by all chemists. © repl yemvelape for pit. ; fey fo ALL LAN WESTON & CO. 

You may obtain a sample of Scott's willbe» sent with Bike parcel. "Mitieee prt be ein oa oF 1: are worth trying for. 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover CONSOLATION PRIZES.—£10 will be distributed amongst 
postage to Scott & Bowne Ltd., Manu- 
facturing Chemists, 95 Great Saffron 


“~The Competitio: 8 will cl Sati ‘ber 33] 
sent in without delay € lone on Saturday, December ‘Ist, and orders 
| on Monday, Janna 
Hill, London, E.C., and mentioning this 
paper. : 


The whole forming one of the most unique parcels ever offered to the Public. Suitable for Lady or. 
Gentleman. Send for one at once. You will be delighted. We 4a; the tage and parcel” 
ill by return for 1s, 9d. a at eo she 


Prizes for Everybody. See our Splend:d | Christmas Offer of 


£250 IN PRIZES. 


To purchasers “entering the following contesta i’ 
1A TTSHIC NI EIMT: VASSE; NNEI. 
2.—HNOTSYE ‘SI HTB SETB. PILCYO. 
: 3.—TTEEBR TAEL HANT NRVEB. 
: 4.—EEYRV LOUCcD AHS A. SELIVR: ‘NNIILG. : 
: - amongst those eae solve four. £30. amongst. those whe solve three. 415 amongst §- ; 
those who solve shade 410 henenes ‘tose settee solve one. - 


competitors who failto secure a prize.” 
from those participating should be 


ry 2nd. 
will Prizes willbe despatched day as rece red, together with a notice informing competitors how many 
of their solutions: are correct. 


REMEMBER, EVERY PURCHASER OF OUR “ YULE-TIDE PARCEL” MUST WIN A -PRIZE.. 
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3. MUBRAY, 7 ¥ Seuthemgten Row, 
amie _ Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa gives generous warmth and nourishment ; desert 


it stimulates and sustains, and keeps the. body in a- condition ‘to 
: resist cold. From a single quarter-pound tin, costing 9d., thirty 
“full ‘breakfast cups can be obtained. 


~"_.o weléomed as a friend rather than as an.invader ?. Why-has 


 Ayeex ENDING : 
DEc. 24, 1898, 


ie eat aiight ede 
near! e ct- 
‘Arioch and his companions had fallen in with - 


Parthian horse sooceing and foraging. 
on: : oe 


the snows on Zagros when the sun comes northward, for 
behind yonere wall, as I have told my Lord, and as Arsames 


-hath told him, lie leagues-of fertile-land enough to feed the 
city-at a 


| i ‘pinch for years, since all who.could not fight or 

aes ee coe Le el work wouldts thrust out intothe devrttodie,and beyond the 
soon tan rn-lands an vi | 18 BC ey nes 

ves from Babylon and -that. he carried a @ ‘vineyards. ia another: wall.ns high and 


| strong as this one, and then Babylon: herself, and:the pick 
ot the ae of Agshur.” - wed 
“Of which,” Jaughed Cyrus with the:frank good-nature . 
.that endeared him to everbody. who waa brought in contact 
} with him, “the two bravest and most skilful captains are 
‘now. riding by my side! ” i ale yee 
“Not so,” said Belzan. “My Lord tho King forgets 
Melzar my father, Chief Captain of the Host, who, if there 
had been a king in Babylon instead of this miscrable mad- 


mu escort and ‘sent 
; and before Arioch slept that night 
; again ‘and. 


. ve roy M Py eg Ce 2 3. 
a Behold the Great Gity! ‘By the Sacred Flame, it seems 
to me'that if we cal get through thoee: walls we shall 
need. wings to get over them, for never yet was ‘tower built 
or scaling ladder mace that would reach half upto the top.” 

‘The Persian King was rid at the head ‘of the vanguard 
with Arsames and Belzan on his right hand and Arioch on 
his left. He: had been conversing. with the latter for an 
~ hour or so during the march and when he saw the early rays 
of the sun. shining upon -the’ colossal: black mass of the 
Ximitti-Bel, surmounted A its hundreds of towers, atretch- 
ing away.on-either side. in, endless:ranks-As far as the oye 
could reach like some vow of mighty, ever-watchful sentinels, 
he felt. by no means sorry for the assurance that he had just | 
received. that he had friends and allies within the walls as 
well as outside them. aas Fe Wenn 2 feet eg teas 
Of. course from the desert there. was nothing to’ be.seen of 
the city itself to justify the King's exclamation—Only tle 
cast stretch of wall surmounted’ y ita double towers‘cutting - 
the weetern sky-line clear and: black: and: rising from the 
level plain like a cliff as seen from the ocean.- Of Babylon 
itself there was nothing visible, eince the wall of Imgur-Pel 
lay soven miles behind this tremendous rampart, the height 
of which is given’ by: the great historian of antiquity, 
Herodotus, as three hundred and fifty feet, or nearly as high 
as the dome of St. Paul's. —_ \ 

Still, the-sight’ was sufficiently imposing to impress even 
the imagination ‘of the ‘son: of -Cambyses, and as they got 
nearer and.the beams of the rising sun ‘began to flash on the 
polished. brass coverings and ornamentations of the huge 
gates, he turned to Arsames again and said: 

« He. who riiged a wall like. that, Areames, might well 
hare been’ called. the Great’ King even if he had. done 
nothing else, and, as for. hie other-works, if the fortifications 
ef Sippar and Kutha had been maintained as he made them 
and properly garrisoned, the. Land.:between the Waters 
would, have been more“impregnable than a city built on a 


“And,” eddeq@-Belzan in'.a tore of familiarity which 
surprised Arioch, “if the Great King were st¥ll ruling in 
Babylon, my. Lord would never even have ceen them, for in 
those days there were other fortresses to Babylon, the 
phalanx of the warriors: of Asshur which the invaders of 
Shinar had.to:meet' before they saw its walled cities.” 

A passing. frown swept across. the open, honest brow of. 
Cyrus, but it.was gonein a moment, and he laughed: 

“Well, friend Belzan, I: hononr you more for saying that 
than if you had told me that the walls of Babylon would 
fall down at the sound.of my trumpets. You yourself were 
a good son of Asshur, and are so still. No-man ever built 
that phalanx more strongly than you did before Erech, as 
we know to our’ cost, and the time shall come when you 
shall build it again, for now Tam warring not against Babylon 
and her people, but against this half-witted tyrant of yours 
who does not deserve to sit im the place of a king. 

“Why are we marching..here in sight of his outer walls 
with never-a regiment sent. against us? Why have Kutha 
_and Sippar opened their. gates to us? -Why have I been 


man- 

“Would have met us here in the Plain Between the 
Waters and, as you have right to believe, have ‘done 
with us as you did at Erech,” laughed Cyrus again, without 
a.trace of ill-will in his voice. “Well, that was a good 
fight well fought, and since your father has no doubt all 
your own ekill and more experience, we might have come 
off even worse than we did in tho south. But,” he 


rather for a council of war than a conversation between 
friends.” ; 
At this moment Arsames cau back toray that the King’s 


the welcome rest. and :efreshment.. 


with a motion of his hand and said, still laughing : 


saddle and walked away towards the tent which had already 
been erected in the shade of a little grove of trees by the 
side of one of the artificial water-courses, now half-choked 
with cand, which in the days of the Great King had spread 
fertility through all the land of Shinar. 


king but a man. Thercis not one in hisarmy from Arsames, 
who rules lands in Media wider than Babylon herself, to the 


does not love him. As for ime, if I had been his brother he 


gave me back my arms and armour with the best horee, 


way to Babylon was open.” 

“ And you did not come?” said Arioch. “ You remained 
inthe Persian camp when you knew how many hearts were 
3ore on your account in Babylon: ” 


already learnt that Belshazzar had sent me to Erech, not to 


our friend Arioch here beer sent by the Quéen with a 
greeting to me?” a 

“ Bacause,” said Belzan with a harsh. bitter laugh, “ be- 
causz:n murderer. and ravisher sitting in the place of a 


king is like a demon who would take the place of s god, and 
such the Lord of Hoste shall judge..even though he should. 
surround himself with triple walls of brass.” 

“Even so! ’”’said Cyrus, reining in his‘horse. “ And now, 


Arsamea, ‘tall them to sounda halt. Let my tent be brought 
up and let'us breakfast.. Let the Parthians and Bactrians 
gv out.to the and left till they have encircled the walls 
from the river to.the. north eyen to the banks of the south, 
let no violence be done to any-not, under arms and let it be 
Bae on tothe country folk that Cyrus hascome not to 
jay Babylon-waste with fire and-eword, but only to war 
against the tyrant who has wasted her strength in riotous 
living beliind her walls and dare not lead his armies out 
beyond them to meet us-on the plain.” 

“ And then,” he went on’ turning to Belzan, “ we will have 
the scribes. and these’ two scoundrels up and prepare our 


messages to Belshazzar:and to. his people. 
“ And may the Lord of Hosts grant. that neither they nor 
we come toolate!”* added Belzan with along yearning look 
towards the mighty rampart beyond which, far away in the 
heart: of Babylon, his ‘well-beloved lay, as he now knew, help- 
- at the mercy‘of an irresponsible tyrant maddened by an 
10. _ . ° 
“There shall be no time. lost, friend. Belzan,” said Cyrus 
looking gravely.and kindly at him. -“ As thou. knowest none 
has been ‘lost: so far. . It‘is not -yet a hundred days since, | 
thanks.to your valour and ‘genius, ‘we were: defeatcd before 
Erech and here we are ‘with three hundred thousand men 
behitid ueand the walls of Babylon in front of us. I would 
that I had“known then what I know now. If I had done, 
many abrave fellow: whoee bones are whitening in the 
desert: down, yonder would have been riding with usto-day.” 
“ And the arrow of my Lord the King——” began Belzan, 
'Nould not: have made a way into thy brenst for my love 
to follow: it,” laughed Cyrus, “and "*k00, friend Belzan, 
Wou'd have been an enemy instead :of a friend.” 
And the. King,Whdded Arioch respectfully and yet with- 
out any trace of servility in his tone, “ would have spent his 
tircrgth in the desert until his hopes had wasted away like 


longer be servant of his. 
“Cyrus treated me like a friend and a brother. Why 
should I leave him to go back tothe man I had fought for 


might. the more easily betray Miriam to dishonour ? You 


vant of Cyrus to the death since he gave me my life, and,” 
he went ou, gripping his sword-hilt, “Ihave sworn also 
that, with the help of the Lord and this good sword of mine, 
Belshazzar shall pay the only price he can pay for the hap- 
piness he has robbed meof. Cyrus himself has promised 
me this: that no other hand than mine shall slay him.” 
CHAPTER XXVILI. 
In tue Tent or Crus. 

‘As soon a3 the King’s tent was pitched and the table laid 
Cyrus invited his Assyrian guests to breakfast. During 
the meal:the prespecta of the campaign were discussed in 
an informal fashion, and when it was over the chief cap- 
tains of the army were summoned and a regular council of 
war was held to consider the propositions whigh Arioch had 
been commissioned: by the Queen to put before Cyrus. 
‘These, Arioch stated in the brief blunt speech of a soldier 

without any attempt to persuade his hearers to accept them, 
or,.on the otker hand, to enlarge upon the real difficulties 
which lay in the way of the invaders. . 

‘When he had finished Cyrus tirned to Arsames and said: 

“Thou haat:seen both the inside and outside of Babylon 
thou hast spoken with this Belshazzar face. to face, and 
thou hast to some extent shared the confidence of the Queen. 
Let us hear firat what thou hast to say.” 

“My Lord,” said Arsames, “it seems to me that the 
greatest obstacles in your path to conquest are not the 
mighty walls and high towers of Babylon, for there are 
gates in the walls, and gates can be opened. But the gates 
may not be opened for many days and meanwhile there 
are the armies of the south under no less a leader than the 
father of Belzan, and we must not fo t too that Khudur 
who, as Belzan tells us no doubt in his modesty had as 
‘much to do with the winning of the battle of Erech as he 
had, is also in the South with the garricons of half a score 
of cities to draw upon. 


read “Old Time Cup Finals” in next Wednesday’s ATHLETI 


faithfully-and who had betrayed me to death so that he | 
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continued with a sudden change of tone, “ that is a matter | 


orders had been obeyed. ‘I'he trumpets were sounding tho | 
|-halt:.all_along the-front.and down towards.the main. army. | captain,.“‘but as I. know of d speedier way of carrying out 


425 


“Therefore it seems to me that, should Belshazzar maké 
lon to overcome the Queeg =. 
are with her and so keep the gates fast shut, ~ 


himself strong enough in 
and those w : 
we-may break our strength to. pieces : yonder wall 
while Molzar and Khudur envom pasa us from behind, layin 
waste the country and. cutting off our supplies: until we fin 
ourselves, as it’ were, between the sea an : = 

“ From:what I saw and heard in Babylon the country be- 
_tween’ the two walls will feed her for two years at. least; 
therefore my counsel would be to skirt the walls to the 
southward, keep our communications open, with Kutha and: 
the east by.way of the mountains, entrench ourselves here 
‘and build a.dam across the: Euphrates and so turn the 
water into the desert. and eave Babylon to thirst. If, as 
we are told; there is revolution in the city the very know- 
ledge that we are doing this will make. it. come.all the 
quicker... I would advise speedier measures, but for the 
armies in the south. ” ; 

“The advice of a soldier, Arsames,” said Cyrus, “ but of 
one who forgets that we have friends as well as foes in 
Babylon. They would thirst with the others. . And, more 
than that, they would doubtless suffer more through the 
revolution which your ‘thirst would bring on than our 
enemies would. . Moreover such a plan would take many 
weeks to carry through, and that:-would be too slow a matter 
for gome of us. What think you, Belzan ?” 

“T think-with Arsames,” eaid.Belzan,-smiling at the. dis-. 


comfiture ‘which the. King’s: words. had brought. upon his. 


The.call. was taken’ up: by regiment aftér’ reciment: nntil’| his plans it may please my Lord ‘to hear. it.”'2--- 


like ‘a. series of echoes it died away into silences’ in the | | “Speak-on, son of Melzar,” said. Cyrus significantly. “ Our 
distance. - ‘The night march was over and hundreds of , ears.are open.” ; : 
thousands of men and animals were already preparing for | 


Belzan. was silent for 1 fow moments and Cyrus and the 
others respectod his silence because they knew ‘how hard a 


Arsames, accordivy to the custom of the time, dismounted | task it was for the man who kad eo: nearly been’ the 
and was about to kneel beside the King’s charger so that victor of Erech aud whoso father had ‘led the hosts of 
he could put his foot on his shoulder, but Cyrus, with one of ‘the Great King to give counsel which might lead to 
those acts of condescension and friendliness which endeared ; the fall of Babylon and the end: of her ancient reign in 
every man in his army high and low to him, stopped him | Shinar. 


He was thinking how different it all might have been had 


_.*No,no Arsames, the King is not here; only the Captain Belshazzar only been a worthy descendant of the: House -of 
ofthe hosta of the Medes and Persians. Kecp your-homage ; Sargon, if he- 
till I sit on the Lion-Throne.” .And with that he threw | love-madness, if ho had been a king and a warrior instead 
his right leg over his horse’s neck, and slipped out of the ; of @ love-sick seckcer of his own pleasures, the thief of 


had -not -been stricken by the fever of this 


| another man’s love and a common would-be murderer. 

| ‘Then the victory of Erech would have been pushed home, 
| the garrisons would have marched out from thefrontior-town, 
| the armies of Shinar would have supported then from all 
| points,.and Cyrus would never have been able to make that 


wildest Bactrian whose home is a hut of recds and mud that ; 


may’call it treason.or what you like, but I am now the ser- - 


| 


“A trne king of men; that!” said Belzan as he and - wonderful march of his from the field of -his defeat, evading 
Arioch swung themselves from their saddles. “‘ And not only a the yarrisons of the south, rallying and strengthening. his 


| armies as he went, and at last joining it'to the other army 

: which was waiting for him on the tanks of the ‘Tigria. 
Then it would have been victory, complete and crushing. 

The sonrof Cambyses, hemmed in among the marshes of 


would not have tended me with more loving care, and when | the south, could either have been slain or taken back to 
I was well and strong again and able to sit a horse and | adorn the triumph of the Lord of Asshur, and all that tho 
carry weapone, instead of holding mo as n hostage as he | arms of Cambyses had won would have been added to tho 
might have done and bartering for me with my father, he | dominions of the King of Babylon. But.what was to be 


' done with such a sot and macdinan as now disgraced the 


save his own charger, that was in his stables, sct free two | Lion-Throne, a creature who would murder the commander 
hundred prisoners that he had taken in the rally which Bel- | of an army bacause he was his rival in love, who would risk 
shazzar should never have permitted, and tuld me that the | the safety of his empire for the gratification of a personal 


spite. 
“The counsel of Arsames is good,” he continued, when 
such thoughts as these had flashed through his mind, “ but 
| asthe King hath said, they would take too long to carry out. 


“Yes,” said Belzan between his teeth, “ because T had Therefore, since Sippar has submitted to our Lord, I would 


| yecommend that the great reservoir of Nebuchadnezzar 


fight but to be murdered, that those whom I should have | should bo instantly repaired, and, that done, the bed of the 
trusted for my: life had. been bribed with his gold to sell me Euphrates can be laid dry in twelve hours. Also that 
to death, as. they nearly did.: I knew why he had done this _several regiments should he petit by Sippery wherc.the river 
‘and. I.have sworn by the God of Battles that I would no-| may: be crossed, down the western : 


Nei’ Palace from-which, as the- King already. knows, there 
are two ways into Babylon; one.a bridge across the river 
and the other a tunnel under its bed. 

“ Lastly, as regards the armies of the South, let the King 
give meSharruk, myshield-bearer, and Ziggur, my charioteer, 


be taken before my Lord and Iwill carry them to Melzar-my 
father; and when Melzar knows that @ ‘crowned Lord of 
‘Asshur haa bribed his soldiers to slay his son, and when. he 
knows of this edict of Belshazzar’s, depriving his wife's 
people of all their rights, reducing them to slaves and 
letting loose massacre and murder upon them, I do nut 
think it will be very difficult for his son to persuade him 
that the rule of Cyrus in Babylon would he better for 
the Land of Shinar than the rule of Belshazzar.” 

There was a little silence after these weighty words, 


spoken gravely, almost sorrowfully, by the only man who | 


had ever met the son of Cambyses in battle and thoroughly 
defeated him. Then Cyrus, after a swift glance round the 
council-tablo, turned to Belzan nnd said : 

“Those are words upon which the fate of an empire may 


-well turn, and I know that they are spoken with a straight 


tongue. Thou wilt make them good, if needs be, with thy 
hfe. Doso and I swear by the Sacred Flame, I_ pledge. my 
honour asa king and a soldier, that I will rule Babylon ac- 
cording to her own laws with mercy and justice, ‘that I will 
hurt no man in his life or his goods, nor any woman in her 
honour, that I will take no prisoners and make ho slaves, 
that Nicrotis the Queen shall-be regent’: over the city for 
her life, and that the armies of Babylon: shall march side 
by side in. equal rank ‘and honour: with the hosts of Media 
and Persia to the conquest of new lands. I, the King have 
sworn it!” ; 

“And-J,” said Belzan, standing eid and raising his right 
hand above his head. “I swear by the name of the Lord of 
Hosta thatif my father will not do this thing.I will come back 
and fight under the banner of ef Lord against him.” 

“Then let.Ziggur and Sharruk be broaght in so that the 
aecusation. Belshazzar may:be made according to 
the laws of the Medes and-Persians which alter not,” said 
Cyrus, turning to his Chamberlain. 

(To be continyed.) 


“ Is Football Improving 2” is the vexed question nowadays. If you want to learn something aA 86, play and players of other days, 


to.the walls of the . 


with a sufficient guard and the written evidence. that ‘shall 


| 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. | Yor 27a see manarh tetstt OBES PAPER PATTERN 
A Pace mone PARTICULARLY FOR LapIEs. ba “gold for that parpose. -"(Repty fe : oe Corie: Ah ~ > 
Toons, willbe sled emmy tele vefer on pact | macy “Fegetable for Winter. senders wed lic CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD, 
; Envelopes should be marked Hom NOTES. heat through end turn out toeerve, cas are 
To Take Oit out of Leather, APR ean: 
-ege to the epot and dry it in the sun. “Repeat the pro- | 
cess until the.stuin is removed: (Reply to—IGNoR- 
AMUB.) aie gy 


" et : -On account of the enormous size of:our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting départment 
all: the latest: labour-saving appliances Known to the 
scientific world, with the ‘vesulé that our patterns, which 
are the. best-in every way, Gre cut af a minimum cost. 
We are willing that our readers.-should. share in this 
‘economy, 90 we ‘offer the patterns.at half price, viz. : 
“Bodices, 84d. ;. Skirts, 44d.; ‘Costumes, 644. ; Coats and 
Skirts, 74d.; ete, ete. : The quality of the patterns is as 
good; or even: better than ever. 


ee eho ld ‘never be allowed ‘to remain in the 
Soups: Sauce-pan all night. or'to get oold in it. 
Make Camphor Batt yr Staow af tard 
two ounces of white wax, and half'‘an dunce’ of powdered} 
camphor.. (Reply-to BELLA.) ie a ae 
i 7% ct Di panite the yolk 
To Glaze Meat Pies... Fra ihe white of 
an egg: beat the former. and brush it over the top of. 
the pastry:: but do: not let any touch the edges as it 


© Pluin Currant Loaf. Wellswashed currants, | 
three ounces of ‘sugar, and two: ounces of butter: into. 
‘two. pounds of bread dough. © Bake like the ordin- 
ary loaf. (Reply to JACOB.) : 

» Brass from Tarnis 


hing. Ae 


Will prevent the ponte Frome if \ énte is difficult, I ate ne ee aval th 

Ay tp seg is pertectly easy if. you | hich is.effectual - peg means to put. anything in coli 

To Clean Gaiters oer them with saddle’ which in:effockon ie po ee ed Os (oc Lee Parboil Water and bring it to Volligpaink 
é o | then remove and drain dry. ~ 


ecap, dissolving a little soda in the water. :«~ Rub‘the: 
‘soap ‘on with a flannel, and do not make the leather: 
“more wet than you are absolutely obliged. After the: 
leather is dry, polish it with any dressing “you. prefer. 
(Reply to A’A:, Plymouth.) Bunt ety 


Baked Tongtie. wipe it. and’ put it in an 
eartheriware pan, spread butter all over the top of ‘it, 
cover with a flour and water. crust, and bake according 
to its size in-a steady oven. When cooked, take the 
tongue and-straighten it out on a board, fastening’ it 
through the ‘root ‘and’ ti with skewers. When cold, 


his I ] 1 
brace harness ga. with good résults. (Re a 
Karns Dae) oS ge te en ee s' oe app Blways damp it 
ot 1. : Ha £8 Ci ad Wir “Pour five | s Before Cutting a Cork lightly, then = wo 
: Fa sae poeta ok det + anes quarts ‘of | sharp knife, and there will be no ragged edges. " 
TO ete boiling water on'to two pounds of.loaf sugar, and three |” on Bashing an Old: Foil (°4 ‘ 
soaking'a salt, tongue,. ‘guariere of an.ounce of tartaric acid. When. cold, add | When Boiling aan Old Fowl mini on: 
‘two drachme of essence of ginger, and two-drachms of | bonate of soda'to the-water, which will: help to make it 
cenenee a _eapaicum 5 color Re “vel sy sugar. | tender. ra are 
Strain through muslin and bottle. ly to COFFEE , In a well-regulated house the door latche: 
House.) Locks. tyinges and’ locks should be ciled every 
three months. This will’ keep them in good working 
order and save noise. ° 


. Strict] king, to braise meat is 
To Braise. to coo it with fire above:and below, 


- brush over with glaze, and garnish. ith slices of lemon inak iw ively ee a brs F ee lk else ray . 
ae nae? Crate 5 Hea, ee oT ~.-.-f that-is to say, it is: repared us for stewing, placed ona | ‘47 may--be made. as. follows, and is tl 
and curled parsley. cane pe . “| eery slow fire, Woe ashes are laid on fe tia of the Kummel rants you describe : Take'a bottle of 

re is made thus : at. purpose, When this is and add.to it one ounce of carraway seeds, and half. 


atew-pan which is made ’for that. pu a0 
2S ie ae Utes 8 pir f | not practicable the meat is placed. ona layer of fat ‘a-pound of sugar. candy. Keep tightly corked, and ufter 
wine, add two ‘ounces 0 pom sandarach, one ounce of.| bacon, and fried on both sides with. various vegetables, |'two months, strain into a clean bottle, and. it will be fit 
shellac, bolt. an. ounce of mastic, halt ‘pound of ft berbe.ot towed to eimmer slow Oe ET EE ee ee en een’ pesbe 

njamin, and one.cunc enic ntine. ‘This | of stock, and allowed to simmer slow! at the sideof | “a, Te ee eee 2 
may be coloured red with Indian red, or yellow. with. | the stove, or it may be cooked in the oe, (Reply to |... Macaroni Pudding. fers ica post 
“gaftro n. Stand it in a warm place until the goms are | Jessre.): ce ““" "4 "Pat one pint of milk in a sauce-pan with the rind of 
dissolved, shen strain off. .I have not, of course, tried | > 4 | half a lemon, and sugar to taste. When the milk quite 
this recipe; but it was sent to me by a practical reader ‘boils, drop in two ounces of macaroni (broken feral t 
who spoke well of it. (Reply to Hegmtt.) eh Tengths), and simmer for thirty minutes. . Then beat ci 

sade: atm gf et two ‘an egg, which must be stirred into the macaroni wl 

steel oes NT, Sen Po sel aes rts 
te Ba ie ah oe Na saat ral ecatter some. powdered cinnamon o¥er, and bake for ten 


gently. for two: hours, just. covered ‘with water and aca . : al epg ae foll 
pera with PePE stenid ee a ark a. Make. Imitation Foie=Gras. Seald ‘th 4 
ed beans, ‘see that all ‘are: well ‘covered: with the: iver. (goose. liver’ is’ best), a 1 add to it ai i 
liquor by adding more water,and put back into the oven. | piss of port a idt ony pont eer) be tones mon 
ie ae a oe uD, let: the coomsentes of the jar cook very | or pass through: a wire sieve. Then ad four penises of 
lowly for:three hours, and serve hot. fresh butter, put on the stove in a bright stew-pan, and 


: rs z ° 1 h 
ue - The Cheap Bed Covering geben ten 


“ihe Spent Varmigh oureauire ism 
The. Spu it Va nish Tpo'obe pint of spirits of 


especially so if eerved with apple. sauce. 
ingredients are five ounces of onions, one teaspoonfal. 
wdered sage, two ops, and: four ounces of étale 
read. First soften the bread: in cold water, squeeze 
it “dry, ‘add. the. boiled. and choppéd. onion, ' the 
swdered sage, a little:pepper and salt. Add :two; well- 
eaten ‘eggs, and mix all together.. Drop the fritters 
formed from this mixture into boiling fat, and fry till a 


“Onion and Sage Fritters "5° clipe 
bi eo 
‘al. of 


golden brown. 
To Know how to Make Salt Butter 
+ is very useful now fresh. butter |, 
Resemble Fresh jg scarce. Pour a quart of 
follows : You will find that it costs far less than ‘a good chilled water on to a pound of salt butter, and work jit 
best quality blanket and ve ae as warm. Gét cof. | Well with the hands or a wooden spoon for a quarter of | 
vomt unbleached cotton wadding to cover the bed in | on hour. Pour away the water, and rinse the butter, th 
one or two:thicknesses as: preferred. Cover this with several, waters; add a very little salt, and pat for the 
_ Rehared glaned calico, and quilt. it- coarsely.” ‘The | table. “If youbave somo skiin milk. to ‘spare, ues i§ fox 
ce ing can be sewn round by machine with the wad- the first rinsin; after the chilled water. Butter treated 
* ding, except on one of the long sides, which must be like this will always: waste a little in bulk, but never in 
drawn over ‘the wool and then sewn neatly by hand. | Wality. Lan agg a eeaiin Sak 
ees ; LL. Dep are. seasonable: just now, and: excel-. 
Pork Pies. jent it prepared as follows; Make a | 


(Reply to Exarw.). 
short crust with three-quarters of # pound of flour, and 
six ounces of lard.. Knead into aout dough with cold 
‘| water. - Roll out the about a quarter of an inch 
thick, line the tins with it, and fill them with pork pre- 


ether for a few moments. Next add two 
table: ils of cream, a little cayenne and sult. Stir 
over the fire. till the mixture becomes ‘thick, then add 
a few traffies chopped finely, pot and cover with butter. 
(Reply t2. CLACTON-ON-SEA.) 
+p, _. Pat any fish-bones you may have 
Fish Soup. ‘into a stew-pan, with. eae, 
turnip, onion, a small bouquet of herba, three. or ‘four 
| cloves, a pint of white wine, and cover with water ora 
light stock. |. After boiling about one hour and a half, 
thicken ‘with diluted cornflour (milk), strain, and pass 
h a fine hair sieve. lace the soup on the fire, 
-season to taste, and when ly to serve, adda mixture 
com of three yolks of eggs, one ounce: of butter, 


and a gill of cream. In the soup-tureen put some smalj 
‘pared thus :° Chop up-a pound of pork, fat and lean, ‘in 


rounds of fillets of sole anda - = 
Fant te pay wiaea eateeta ooat | PL 
lee ae toate, ok aE agen, and allspice. - Cover | dice of bread should scoompany (/ roc 
| together. Ornament: the top, and make Rs hole in the’ as srrds . ee se amie 
centre; brush over with egg, and bake in a moderate 
-| oven. Srey 


Boil sotne 


macaroni 


‘till: tender 


ate | ’ follows : i 
| My Chutnee Recipe procnr the green gin: |g 
= | ger; if it is not to be had ‘near you, it’can be 0 ied | 
-_ lees eeedeman in Covent Garden. ' i 
| of g half a pound feen ‘gi 5 of | pinsertion 4.0 we ee 6100 9 9 
. Benet ee er ee Tae St 
* after , One poun op ree owe 
J oe : | of dried red chillies, ae za 10 © 
eos gs ‘unripe, juicy ww l80 0 0 
ce oe 2S — yang ».92 98 
he” B st a x e Or en oe 
« « Cookery. | osprey in mortar, at a: 
Edited by ISOBEL. ligeal ree Sy eget 


oS FV PAWwPi & | hd ed ed a ee 


i. «Masi. Price Testifies for. Herself a ‘Child 


SHE DEOLARES THAT THE SUGAR PELLETS 
“SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME.’” 


The wonderful Metal ‘Polish. Bufnishes gold, si.ver, electro, brass, 
copper, nickel, tin, &c.. No: other polish equals it for quick,. easy, 
perfect results, A pennyworth of Pyn-ka will do more work and better 
work than thrice the sum spent otherwise. Pyn-ka in tablets and 
paste, 1d. to 6d. All stores, oilmen, grocers, &c. 
The Lustre Lasts! 
Leaves No Scratches! 


— 


“GIVES GREAT SATISFACTION. 
Nurse WILKINSON, 90 Russell Street, Clitheroe : 
“Dr. -Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa’ gives every: eatis- 

faction, and I sliall’ not fail to recommend it - 

to my friends and patients.” 4 


— ee 


REFRESHING, STIMULATING, 
PLEASANT. 


Nurse SUNDERLAND, Shewviow Villa, Cheam 
Road, Sutton, Surrey 
“I'have tiled. Dr, Tibbles' Vi-Cocce, ana 
find it a refreabing, stimulating, and pleasant’ 
erage." 


——_ 


FOR EXCELLENCE. 
Nurse GILKES, 11 St. Paul’s Square, Southsea : *.. 
“I think De. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is excel’ @ - 
lent, and very for those who suffer from ‘Q®* 
indigestion. ‘is I-know practically,” Saves. 


— 


NO PRAISE TOO HIGH. 


Nurse SAFFREY,; The Cottage, Hoddesdon @® 
Road, Belvedere, Kent: 


¥ TET ip = 1, eal : : “Tam pisaned to ony Econ more of the 


As NEWS FOR MOTHERS 7 of oA perl a even the praise 
e “INTERESTING . \ already bestowed uvo -y 
Mrs. Annie Price, of 25 Peter Street, Berwick Street, ‘London, W., says: “T have suffered ) FOR PHYSICAL A AND MENTAL % 
ribly from the worst form of dyspepsia, and was unable to secure any benefit until I heard of w) SUFFERING. 


nnyon’s Remedies, I'procured a. bottle of Dyspepsia Cure, and after taking a few doses was 
ety carol, I can assure ‘you that T am only. too glad to récommend it to all people who are 
ering from the same complaint that troubled me for years... -My_ little boy,.whose picture I 
d you, was entirély ‘cured by your Fever and Cold Cures.’ I regard | the: auger pellets as oa 
ble curcs for all‘ailmonts. They should be in every home.” ~~ 


MUNYON’S: aT REMEDIES are: sold by all Chemists, _ 
most! 


Nurse CLARE, “ ‘Ihe oe. ey 
: ‘*T have much pleasure ing teati- 
mony to the value of Dr. *ribbles begin Cocoa, 
ast Aral thane’ banal ial to Dereose suffer 


bag men It’ is most 
saat tive a floes extremely P nt- to. take, 
and.I shall strongly. recommend ‘it’to my 

patients.” o 


y at ts. \o AN 
re erin inca 
PARTIAL LIST OF CURES. PBE —— CC. 
BRAN SSO foe SoM TAS | oe A cea torneo TESTED ‘ 
ti y cures‘all forms of iles. - Price. One's! . 


FREE. 


Address: ‘(wpost-card will do), but mention 
this paper, 


spepsia, Cure hilling. 
estion Be stomach trou One Shilling. ‘i Munycn's Blood Cure eradicates all imyurities of the 
Mu ld prev: paamcnie breuks blood.” Price One Shilling. 

TH : ane gtk 9 ne. : Munyon’ 's Female Remedies are a boon to.all women. 
Munyou's Cough Cure stops coughs, aight aweats, Munyon's Catarrh Remedies seldom fail: The Catarrh 


Hi iiaae and ony heals Jungs. . Price, | Cure— os Shilling—eradicates the disease from af ANY? ess y a 60, 61 & 62. Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
unyon's Kidney Cure: sj area: i 4 S * ne ; 


loins, or groins, and § forme of} 
ice Ouve 8 Shilheg. 


Munyon'a Nerve Cure stop nerroumess and builds 
wren Prize One 


MUNYON’S GREAT GIFT. 2 
ical Advice and Consultation by Post Free of all Charges. 


We encenaay all fee of every kind for consuls tion. -We the advice of the Munyoa 


H ealthy Rosy-I Faced Babes 
No matter what the discase or how long: seohete bas et 


1 " ic 
Ser ey gp emma cumin nd emia aie ee ation Stews alo ARE REARED ON. MELLIN’S FOOD. ‘3 


ore jour health, Obstinate gases receive 
amd enowered jed.as strictly and: confidential. If you 
i The. weak and pale-taced: should be given 


SSeaseee 2 iad 
‘-MELLIN’S 
| SEPARATE CURE FOR EACH DISEASE|® EMU JLSION 2 
oa VIAL: 
d by all Chemists, ae Seat ot reat Pres a: receipt of Postal Order. > 
|= WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY, d as a simple tonic’ nutrient. 


ins in the 
y disease, 


Name... secede see ssseeescencsee seteceeaeevesscceegooece 


me of Paper, \« Pearson's Weekly.” Address. ....... igataavesnenegtsciatea ausisieeeanciwaeds: 


"ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE mantnnn eres , : 
UNYON’S HOMEOPATHIC HOME DME REMEDY 60.15 weuwe tooo Wome, peowan, 
a & 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, w.c. eae 


ood 


i] Sa 
WERK ENDING: 
Dec...24, 1898, 


— 


ig piel ios ott upon burnin g paraffin will often put 


Janet.—Thé stem side of. the orange ig not nearly 00 | 
“- sweet and juicy/as the other half. 3 fh soaha Fa ese esta! ‘i 
“ SrENo.—Between the publication of “Willie's system of |. HIBST.—~‘You are No .-. Some long time ag" 
* shorthand in 1602 aud that.of Pitman in "1637 there |. ® _— spp mit — all the life-boats carried 
“ere 201 systems published. Since the latter date, by sh\Ps gh precipitates ojilo 5 xith a: bottle of citric’ 
1 tésoine authorities, nearly 300 varieties of | ~ 9° robe: roel oh bl Dg capa and con: 
© Stenograt hy. bave Leen given, to the world. Mpny |” peal ie apy B paleahin drinks: 
/) veporters use @ system of haf own fm i LIN | reser het ae pepe: —— on this: 
'g. J. B—No matter how much you think the man| against fire. Can woth things be?” aatacdonane: 
Gare fore , you have no'right to interfere between | in horrified small text.— ° Undetsx re ete 
him and his tetrothed. They will have trouble soon | gomewhat vague character of the information donk 
~ by. my correspondent, I have ‘laboriously run to 
hs gah “Mange Se ONS earth somo details of this martvellous:: personage. - 
@ twelve ycars ending w:th.1813 the French | ° She is an American and lives in 6t. Louis; She declares. 
that no fire can burn her and offers ‘to back up her 
“assertion, by scientific tests, which, however, have not 
yet ‘been a d, though it seems ‘that men and 
women who bave witnessed her experiments are pre: 
pared to testify to her fireproof.capacity.. It appears ° 
that fire will not barn anyt ing so. long aa she touches 
it, in’ proof of which «her adherents. tell of: 


“YOU POP THE QUESTION 


ae 
Next week will be the Christmas Double Number of | 
‘Pearson's Weekly. It will contain several well- 
illustrated stories, and will be altogether crammed 
with topical reading matter. “A. new: serial.-story,. 
entitled “ Bunderby's Boys,” b Arnold Golsworthy, 
begins in this numter, with iHlustrations by ‘Tom 
 Browne.. ee et eee 
A -conpEsPonvEntT living. in: Devonshire sends. me a 
copy jof a poster, which was laced. in. conspicuous 
positions in the town. of South Molton ‘recently, in 
vhich the guardians announced that they would. on 
acertain day. “proceed to the’ election of a single 
‘person’ to fill the office of porter at the Union work: 
24 use at a salary” of £18 per annum, with: rations, 
apartments, ond washing in the house; subject t).the 


°° @eductions prescribed ‘by the Poor. Laws’ Officers”. 
an Ke 


‘enough, and good form suggests that. you ehould not 
atartiteco oo ‘Bees oy 


N.T.—In 
“Government enrolled ‘rather more than: four. anda]. 
-half ‘million ‘men for military’ and: naval - service. | 
‘Three-fourthe of these men died in Lattle, or of wounds 
_ or diseases resulting from war. 7 

E. B: considers: the enormous profits that -have 

_ been made of recent:yeara in the ment.extract business 
“simply wonderful,” und would like.to know. who first 


ve ‘Act; 1896. ‘The ‘person elected | digepvered that there was money to ade. in: that some racehorses which were rescued by her from a 
aria ee; —s de 5 sin Pe er i aes | * Y that-there ey to be made in. that es ; ere ‘rescued by her from a 
oy Bip evieaied  FegTtaathattate sa | $s ary ate at comers ‘Rerming sabi, Sermo nay scmpieal people tl 
c La hidiol? elle 3 eL Prefe will be ’-‘butdher in that cit noticed that his customers ordered |.’ were Jed.ont. of th er ‘alls, bat th the horses us: 

a Peele eeccer.-—--————Goodness ! lane Leng chy haieay ee reflection came | ", someone 9 wat Nae Oo een of ond wate cs ere 
$6 BA nein ie , RO aan i ig! ne in'|..°: Ss ; 0 the ‘most 

- ~ is.alniost as bad as your poor old editor's’ | the eal: of beef satract, whereby ‘the Loouaboldes -veracious history. The lady weighs about seventeen 


'. stone, 80 her story should carry eome weight. 
| C.—The first day. of April and the first day of Ju‘y: 

always fall on the same day of the week, We 
GERTBUDE is ita quandary ofthe heart. She is loved’ 


would’ be. saved the trouble 


} of extracting the essence 
Al for himself: He accor ngly left the butchering busi-’ 
‘ness and came to London. ‘Ihe new business pros: 
pered, but finding English beef to be very. dear, he’ 


shall he hap ut on. this. point my opened up’ connections - with Chicago, from which mY and to.a certain extent ‘in Jove with, two parties « 
natural modes eerve an ironclad silence. place he got his supply for some years: ‘At this | of the:clumsier sex, one.of whom is.as beautiful as a ‘ 
W.. 


time-th2 capital cf the: concern was | me. £30,000. 
Later he. discovered: that’ beef. was "Absaper in ‘tke 
Argentine. than. in the Northern States of America, 


young Greek god, but does not appear to have any 
other very hifiog qualities, while the eitey e—aell 
“ homely.” although she believes he is a sterling good 


and so he again’ moved the scene of his operations. | -sort.and intellectually far outshines bis’ handsome. 
At. the present time most of the Bovril -extract is . rival. _. GERTRUDE can marry either of them when she" 
3 . prepared in’ its “initial ;on the Uraguay River, |. . likes, but doesn't know which to choose.— 
| _-and the sale forms the um 2 the: business of the | Now. we are & Geet cand grim.old fogey «nd: 
| | > company, which was floated | vith a capital of two and we don’t pnt much faith in generalities given without - 
a half millions! To complete the story, it should be | -& thorough knowledge of the facts overing the’ 
| added that the Edinburgh butcher is now a million- | part case in question. But'I think I may safely « 
| brothers a cate As 3 a ee advice you to marry the ugly one and Ebel your lucky 
compels us to go to our: it TRAVELLER.—If the claim put forward two or three -stars you wrote us about it: “it 1 af ct that, leaving: 
- eirenitous route.” M ‘coreapondent now appesl to | yeara ago on behalf of antth railways is correct, | - ow = fx oertcnn a fark radiantly beautiful. 
: me for a cheque to cover, extra a hea Orel railway travelling in that country is pretty safe. It fee ts t a3 y Ue scion: Fant otf 3 for one thing. 
so incurred.~ 5 -I aie but . “ Idonct feel | was then claimed that the average casualties durin whos he ba: penn ‘to admit ‘of his finding out. 
called npor to go eo far as t i“ ut T hope that these | twenty years hud been at the rate of 1 in 3,500,000 ary deatlt room or Ampeoren is a very 
tmo unfortunate, Young eee aee whizh I, have | Pe eee ae og ed chad even towels world fro 
| 20 int ee ponT ladies in question. will | 7 ix imposeible to my toy om magnificent offer of one | the fret; he, if at all sensitive, gets many wholesome 
communicate with ‘me.and prove their identity Twill hundred books for the nominal..sum of £7 has been rebuffs, many snubs and cold shoulders, which are. 
do tho same for them.’ « - 3 fie ott receites Ny te W. renee for, ane to the afivsnt of ere ae time, but: bracing: in their after-effects, . 
seh ; ? ge a ; ristinas, I am ‘obliged to-go. to réss.__some days ‘or they throw: him. back on ‘and be omen 
Wana thee peuple ako Sth ie eee rs before last week's number is ublished. Personally if he.would make himeelf Se inieneand ie 
os nie aR the viebt hand, add 4 i in however, I have no doubt on the matter. There:can'| | result being, in nine cases out of ten, a finer character: 
“ “Ontline Editor.” Thi ra snrgat excita sents te.nio two ways about it. All the: books are popu'ar:| than he’ might have grown up: had he been better’ 
Bveryone should go in for it. Ifyou Satie the | _Waknow this. We do.not rely upon the individual |’ favoured. . 
atline of your left hand you should d® go at. once, in opinion of one man, however learned and able he may SworpsmaNn.— The siost valuable sword in th 
; outline of your left hand 700 eae a eerrighe All | PE Wg Caine eee thom tan resulted in ome | the it that belonging to’ the Gackwar of Baroda; 
| attem ie chvelope aA this office by Tuesday, December | Constant association with them has resulted in our} the hilt is set with diamonds, rabies and emeralds 
ie ___ attempts must reach ‘to do this im order that you may | . }x'0S Sine otter With them ise thing they like | {2 itis valued at £290,000. ‘The-Shah of Persia has 
cs "quality for the prizes offered in the first youmay |  in‘reading matter. However, you cannot do evter |. sword which is worth £10,000 ie was worn by Nasr. 
Fe ity fe Sp et yt rongert Be ae throngh the list yourself, and sce if your.|. \¢d-Din on his first visit to B be chon te 
4 The quali Sethice y  ned neta. 6, commmeceél,| en nes to good: and. usefal reading | - years bo Tear and the Bultan-both posoess 
ae Bcurp0. has only lately entered upon 9 commented | matter tallics wit.mine. ee reniing | youre sPobie swords. Lord Wolkeley probably has the 
} career, but during his brief experience he has come ae see ry V a eley probably has the 
into contact. with a large number of clerks. His. most valuable sword’ in this country; it-was given to 


R.. Y: 8, is a signalman in Her Majesty's Navy, also a 

“poet. He complains..that ‘we do not. publish many 

-. lower-deck sayin in: P.W., ‘and .’endeavours to’ 

1 ‘and e|: the ency by. inclosing a m of a com: |: 

former—in his. op:nion—are far pele prereres for a. | fortable length, which you will not find on this page 

business career At a “Why is it?” he | or.amy page of this Peper, nos in‘any other number to |’ 
; ¢ 


‘patriotic soul bas been grieved by the observation of |. - him by the Egyptians, and is valued at £2,000. 
bem sana ELLAM.—Bradlee House is in Boston, U:8.A., but it has. 
“considerable interest for us from the ‘fact that itis 
- connected with the historic Tea Riots, -which were the 
- main cause.of. the loss of our American colonies. It. 
was in the kitchen of that house that: the leaders of, 


Sonne Ba oem or kode be an ocnested man, for | 
e admits: ; his “old, Jady:”—by whom I suppose | . the Boston Tea Party. disguised themselves before: 
he means: his mother—used_to squander a penny. @ |: going to the wharf to. throw the cargoes of tea into. 
week over his education, but he sought the assistance | . the harbour. - The -house, which was built in 1771, is” 
of a mese-mate, who sone. of the educated. peop's,- about to-be pulled down. 
and who, my correspondent incidentally mentions, | — ae ae 
would not - have «been. ‘serving ‘the need pow -had. ——— ee 
he not hit ‘his: governess © on the “head with. | “POSTAL RATES. 


ame of Publication. One Year | Half Year |3 Mouths 


‘asks. - I am not: prepared to ‘agree. with 
you that the difference is eo’ great as you. seem to 
tmagine. Commercial education in this country has 
not been attended ‘to so much as in Germany, and | 
‘ this accounts in part for the difference ; “but ‘there is 
another pein which is often lost: sight: of. - Our. 
young fellows go in largely for sporta; the Germans 
do not. Now, as there are only a limited number of ' u 
hours in each: day, the ‘man who “devotes so inuch a: roll’-of: music at some © remote.. Peried of his. 
time to sport. has 86 miuch less time to-apply to | . existence. The rhyme is entitled“ A Veep from: the: 
study—even if he has any'at all. _The:time which the | Chart House,” and tells of the work: of a signalman. 
an . Briton gives up to outdoor exercise apd amusement, 


oS af. 


finn aba tani ti iat as aE cee nia Settee aI 
~~ 


sea ear RAID ALI OLLI OLD CLI LIE tifee= 


. _ Of course, he is a Ke describing the bi ‘of day.’ 8. D, 8. D. 8. D. 
is chitefly devoted by.the majority of Germans to study. | . That is inevitable. | AS amateur poets do that.. But | 88 44 | 322 
‘While :this. state of-things continues we cannot es R. Y. 8. plunges’in a Yudicrous fashion ‘from the | 8 8 44 | 22 
—e surprised if we are beaten in -certain ‘spheres, but.as “ rosy,:pin hues,” to thé moment when : 66 33 18 , 
= surPristem makes vs colonists and empire-builders "Gently wp your bok, * sei astas 
‘f we bare abundant compensation... Se ‘Steal the fumes of Navy cocoa. : —s : 2 - 
; Axor writes for some information on ‘the. wearing of | “ Boko,” I understand, on consulting the: chief. office |. gs 0 a6 13. 
are _ “ying by men: “I have ‘a ring,” he writes,“ my first. boy, is-Russian for ‘‘nose.” ‘The work of the signal- | ren ee 
Fine, which finger ought I to wear it on?” —————— man is then touchingly described, ‘until dinner-time, | . 2S rg ee 
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cata, gr yt ot owe’ ' 
to: put it on any odd finger ‘that it, will fit. But: us 
there:seem to. be some rules in existence,on the .sub- 


tt * 


gi iat, 


Ard *. an : = ° + 

Of this pork ttle ete " 

"They rash into the mess age _ it Homounsoms, Loxno®: 
It. is continued in. this atyle ‘until. bed time, and |. 
altogether runs: into. several ‘foolscap - sheets: You-| 

“may wonder, why T devote. so aye space all ‘about.|: 

tl r “this. poem. so in order to justify belief, 

- * . he never intends to ‘be married the golden hoop goes} . which has always existed amongst some oe. that. 
om the. a ee oe os ~ there is many 4 genias in the fo castle, : 


wants a wife, he wears a gold ring on the first ager . 
of the left hand; if he be ; he-wears it on the | 


in Paris at: Neal's Library, 248 Rue Rivoli, ad 
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Containing invaluable Dietetic, Stimulating, and Sustaining Properties never before 
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[WHAT 00 WE LIVE FOR, IF NOT TO MAKE LIFE LESS DIFFICULT FOR EACH OTF 


“PEARSON'S WEEKLY » EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Millais Great Xmas Hes 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on 3 ; 
We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; yg , 

We choose the shadow, but the sun : & 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


“Millais himself was occasionally induced to rep 
following anecdote, which is said by a personal frice 
mew: | found myself (said the late PRA, sear 
- evening at a rather grand dinner, next to avery preti 
ing girl, to whom I had not been introduced. “She ts 
-- conversation directly she had finished her soup. a: 
was May began it with the inevitable question, © 1. 
“you've been to the Academy?" I replied that t hav 
did you notice the Millais’? Didn't you think th. 
awful daubs? | can't imagine how buch things .- 
hung ! She was going on gaily in the same stro: 
Isat silent, when suddenly the amused smiles 
around her and the significant hush brought her te s 
stop. She coloured rather painfully, and whispere 
in a frightened voice, ‘For Heaven's sake, what hin: 
Have | sald anything dreadful? Dotefl me.” © Nor 
replied. ‘Bat your dinner in peace, and tll tell vou 
by." She did so, rather miserably, vainly trying t 


And each good thought or action moves 


 |LIGHT WHEN THOU 
: |ELSE WERT BLIND! 


i SYMPATHY ! from me at intervals what the matter was, and « 

dessert came | filled up her glass with champagne 
4 STRENGTH WITTEN LIP rs \ Se ee SS Te te Yeats ord’ U tool Use appartucn 
ft SURGES RU DEST ROLL, 12) NS Ni nes allman 
Cee MORAL. Never to blend our Pleasure or our Pride with Sorrow of the Meanest Thing that Feels. -worss 
iq AND SUCH IS HUMAN LIFE SO GLIDING ON, IT GLIMMERS LIKE A METEOR. AND IS GONE. 


‘  |wHart HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN Ps 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. “Did the world stand still or did the generation that is to be benefit very fully by the experience gathered by thei: pv. 
s of ENO’S world -famed ‘FRUIT SALT.’ /t is not too much to say that its merits have hecn wv 


By. tested. and approved literally from pole to pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal Illustrations of commercial enterprise « . 


| ’ in our trading records. In view of the constant and steady influx of new buyers into all the markets of the world, it is impossible to rest on laurels, however arduously won or freshly 4." 
eo yee ae ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Residents in teve: 


! for this reason | have pleasure in again, though briefly, directing the a 
| regions to be found in some of our colonial possessions. travellers at home and abroad, dwellers in the tropics, the bon vivant no less than the man to whom the recommen: 


- and be merry,’ is a sarcasm and a gibe one and all may, with advantage to themselves, be rem 
her 


Only Trath can give True Reputation —Qnly Reality can be of Real Proft _The Secret of Success - -Sterling Honesty of Purpose - Without it Life ts 
The value of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ cannot be told. Its success in Europe. Asia. Africa. America, Australia, and New Zealand prove: 
The etfect of ENO'S ‘PRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED, SLEEPLESS, & PEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It 1s, In fact, NATURE'S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASs* 


CAUTION. § Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO'S * FRUIT SALT! Withvut it, yon have been imposed upon by Worthless ints: 
WORKS, LONDON. S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATE 
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We shut our eyes, the flowers bicom 08 3 
- We murmur, but the corn-ears fill; 
1° We cheese the shadow, but the sua a 
ae +, That casts It shines behing us still, E 
And cach geod thought or action moves 
the dark world nearer to the sun.—Wuam 
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By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL 


A MARBLE ‘co'onnade looked on toa terraced garden, where quaint and 
curiously -shaped beds of flowers, borrowed from. Roman designs, lay under 
the blazing noontide sun, and. in and out wound paths of softest turf 
bordered with ‘box and rosemary. 

‘The inténse garish brightness outside emphasised the grateful coolness 
within the-marble columns of the King’s Palace, at Casarea, and scattered 
here and there, in varied attitudes of repose and idleness, were groups of 
maidens, whose: murmuring: voices, drowsy with the heat, made a pleasant 
lullaby: for one who sat apart, and who was gradually drifting into slumber. 

A. scarf.of deepest crimson, edged with heavy gotd fringe, covered the 
marble balustrade on which she leant, and against it her head, pillowed on 
one arm, showed like an exquisite cameo on which the sculptor had 
expended all the perfection of his art, framing the face lovingly with 
clustering tendrils’ of hair, that-broke away from a detaining band of ribbon 
to caress her:brow:and cheeks. Unlike the other maidens, her hair instead 
of being: gathered into a knot, fell in free and bounteous waves over her 
shoulders, and ‘was as different in colour as in fashion, for where the 
auburn masses caught the reflection of the sunlight they glittered like 
burnished gold. 

Dark eyes, as purple as a velvet-petalled iris, were veiled by sweeping 
lashes black as night, and above them the arch of beautiful eyebrows, gave 
a touch. of decision and. power to a face almost too sweet in its loveliness. 

The girl's figure, instinct with the grace of extreme youth, though free 
from all angles of immaturity, shewed its lithe and graceful curves through 
the loose folds of her s/o/a ; and .where the flowing elbow sleeves fell 
away from the jewelled-clasps that held them; her-arms, round and dimpled, 


shone like polished ivory: .\Womanhood and childhood ‘seemed to have 
ici and-merged:in this matchless specimen of girlhood, wherein all their 
charms-were blended into.one harmonious whole, ‘and. added to these tlic 
refinement of bearing and expression that mark the heritage of noble birth ; 
for Salome was-not only the granddaughter of the great King Herod, but in 
her veins ran the blood of the’ Jewish” High ‘Priest, Simon the Béethusian, 
whose daughter Marianne. had been Herod’s first wife. 

And young as Salome was, there was yet a dignity about her that had 
until now preserved her from the careless admiration, the easy licentious 
flattery of her mother’s Court, and which would have been provoked by the 
witchery of her dark eyes but for an indefinable scnse of restraint, and 
atmosphere of purity surrounding her. 

As.she lay slumbering, some of her companions approached, and, 
sceing'that she slept, continued the conversation that they. chad broken off, 
lowering their voices a little for fear of disturbing her. : 

“ Herodias will never rest content until we hail her Queen,” one of 
them said, a dark-tressed girl from Florence, called Itherna, “it is of that 
that--she: dreams -unceasingly. It is not enough for her that Herod is 
Tetrarch of Galilee ; she would have him called King as his father was ; 
and to that end-she urges him to go and make his appeal to Ceesar.” 

She. ended ner speech with a low contemptuous laugh, and Salome 
eee and, opening her eyes, gave an inquiring glance towards 

e's er,” 
“That ‘which. is the will of Herodias, 


’ 


comes to pass sooner or later,” 


answered another of the trio, Bernice; “I should not choose to be the 
one’ to say her nay. Only last-night she was speaking of John, he whom 
they call the Baptist, and her words boded him no good.” 
“Tt-is said that he spoke of her to. Herod, is it not?” said Itherna, 
All rights reserved.} 


“and to the pcople also, stirring them up against her. He must be a 
brave man, and think little of keeping his head upon his shoulders.” 

She laughed musically. 

“See, here is Salampsio,” she resumed, “she is ever the bearer of 
news ; perhaps she will have something of interest for us.” 

She pointed as she spoke to a girl who stood in one of the doorways 
leading from the Palace, holding back the purple velvet that draped it 
with one hand, while in the other she carried a basket of roses. 

‘To anyone who had not known that she was the daughter of the 
freedman Sempronius, who kept the keys of the Palace at Cesarea, her 
appearance would have caused a feeling of startled wonder and be- 
wilderment. 

For although her beauty lacked the exquisite freshness and budding 
charm of Salome, and the expression of her features suggested a maturity 
of mid beyond her years, she was, to all outward seeming, the very 
counterpart of the daughter of Herodias. 

‘There were some who laughed to scorn the idea that so close a 
resemblance could be one of chance, and who said that Salampsio instead 
of being in attendance on Salome should take a place beside her as a 
grand-daughter of the great King; but the matter had never .been of 
suflicient importance to raise any public question, the likeness had ceased 
to attract attention, and between the two girls themselves it had only served 
hitherto to form a bond of love and fellowship. 

To a critical observer, the difterence between them, almost imperceptible 
at first, would have demonstrated itself clearly, even in the few moments of 
Salampsio’s approach through. the colonnade:; there was the same. auburn 
hair, though it was braided round ‘the head closely and woven imo a coil in 
the centre; the same fair skin and violet eyes, but the light of innocence 
and goodness that dwelt in Salome’s face was warting, and the curl of the 
proud mouth held nothing of the sweetness lurking im Salome’s lovely lips. 

Salampsio, too, though she was of about the same height, did not 
possess the grace of movement that distinguished her mistress. 

She stooped over Salome, and touching her lightly on the shoulder, 
placed the basket of flowers on the seat beside her. “ From Philip of 
‘l'rachonitis,” she said brictly, and looked to sce how Salome received 
them. 

Salome opened her eyes, and looked gravely at the roses, then raised 
herself and looked inquiringly at Salampsio. 

“He is here?” she asked. 

_ “He is even now with Herodias,” was the answer; “ they bade me tell 
you so,” 
/ ‘There was a certain veiled anxicty and discontent in her voice that did 
not escape the notice of Salome. She put the flowers gently aside. 

“They are fragrant,” she said, “but I do not desire them. Did my 
mother command me to go to her?” 

“She said only that he was here.” 

“'Then I need not go. Salampsio, there is something of which I would 
speak with you. Walk with me.” 

She put her arm on the younger girl’s shoulder, and they moved slowly 
down the colonnade together. 

The maidens, who had listened to this colloquy, looked at one another 
with a meaning smile. 

“Philip!” said the Florentine, “he hath three times the years of Salome 
hath he net?” 
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deceiver, but’speaks truth.” —- 

But Salome’s. eyes were still troubled. ‘“ They were saying ** she 
began, and hesitated. “I have heard that he spoke evil of my mother. Is 
this so?” 

“It is so,” 

“ And that-she is desirous of his death?” 

Salampsio did-not answer. 

“ T would ‘see -him,”:said. Salome, “take me to him.” 

But Salampsio shook her head. 

“ He is at the castle by Macherus, a prisoner,” she said; “ it would be 
impossible to go: there without the consent of Herodias, and that will be 
difficult:to.gain.”. 

Salome bent her: brow in thought. 

- “Nevertheless I must gain.it;”she murmured. . “ I-can never rest until 
Ihave'spoken-tohime? 07 Wk deer 

She ‘was. interrupted. by the approach of Herodias through the garden 
towards. them, ‘accompanied by her husband’s half-brother, Philip the 
Tetrarch of ‘Trachonitis. 

She made. an imperious gesture of command to Salome to come to 
them, and seated herself under the shade of some cypress trees that 
formed a background for a canopied couch, hung with violet silk. 

Having disposed herself negligently on. this, she signed to Philip to 
place himself beside her, but he was:leaning against the marble column of 
a statue, and did not perceive her ‘invitation, his eyes being fixed on the 
two girls. who slowly came towards them. 

A frown clouded her brow; she was accustomed to be obeyed in the 
lightest as well-as:‘the greatest matter; but she kept silence, and contented 
herself. with. watching the expression of his absorbed face. It was not 
often that any man who found himself in the company of Herodias was 
absent-minded or indifferent to her society. Both.Herod Philip, her first 
husband, and.‘Herod’- Antipas, her ‘present. one, had fallen éasy victims to 
her darigerous: fascination. Her beauty and her personality were: of that 
order which demands recognition, and which, even if it may not always be 
admired, can never be ignored. 

Heavy masses of dark brown hair were raised above her forehead in 
elaborate spiral coils, and ornamented by jewelled pins, forming a head- 
dress, that added‘to her height.and dignity. Her eyes, brown also, but of 
a shade:so dark. that-they looked black, ‘were. full. of fire and brilliance, the 
long straight: lashes that fringed ‘them, and the level brows above, tending 
to impart.an-_ expression: of immovable determination to. their. gaze. 

ull lips.almost too red in their contrast to her skin of creamy white- 
ness, held a’ world of passion ‘and concentration in the firmness of their 
pressure, though when they smiled, and a dimple:appeared in either cheek, 
her whole face was-so marvellously softened, that.one could understand the 
fascination that had gained for her the reputation of being the most 
beautiful, and the possibility of being the most unscrupulous wom.n, 
in Rome. 

_Her figure, notwithstanding a tendency to voluptuousness, was still 
admirable in its statuesque proportions, and her-hand and foot were at once 
the.delight.and the despair of all the painters-and: sculptors.of that: period: 

Her under-dréss, of hyacinth-coloured ‘embroidered linen, was sur- 
mounted by.a,tunic,. the pa//a.of Roman matronhood, in azure silk, covered 
with golden stars;-of a texture so thin as to be semi-transparent, slowing the 
gleam of white shoulders and arms through: its. filmy folds. 

Round her neck hung a necklace of interlaced gold, adorned with. rows 
of pendant pearls, whose value was priceless, so‘perfect: were they in their 
shape. and colour; and clasping one arm above the elbow were many 
jewelled bands, some in the form of serpents with immense ruby eyes. 

Her shoes, of a brilliant pepe, were ornamented over the arched instep 
with an embroidery of gold thread and pearls, and were fastened with 
golden laces, 

In her hand she waved with languid grace a fan of peacock’s feathers, 
the movement causing the rings with which her fingers were loaded to 
scintillate with rainbow flashes, 

An imperial form, demonstrating in every attribute its demand for 
sovereignty | 

The dark sternness of Philip’s face, and the strength and symmetry of 
his figure pleased her well; she read intuitively in his eyes the attraction 
that her daughter’s fairness had. begun to hold for him, and resolved that 
no obstacle should interfere with their future union. 

" oo child is not without beauty,” she murmured softly to him, “is 
e ” 

He started, and turned his eyes from Salome to her. 

“The ‘child is.a:;woman,” he: said quickly; “but she is strangely favoured 
by her:waiting-maid.’ I did not know the likeness was ‘so marked:until now 
I see them together. They might either of ‘them be Salome, if it were not 
forthe dress.” ”. 

’Herodias:looked for an instant scornfully at them. 

“Yes, there is a strong resemblance,” she said; “such things are not 


uncommon in Rome. 


“ Speak on,” answered’ Herodias, with some slight impatience. “ What 
is it takes.thy wayward fancy now, Salome? - 

“I would see John, the man who preached on the city wall, the day of 
the tumult.” 

Herodias’ face was suffused for an instant with the flush of sudden 
resentment. 

“ The Jewish demagogue!” she exclaimed, “the sedition-monger! hath 
he stirred you up to rebellion also, girl?” 

Salome touched her mother's face caressingly. 

“ No, no,” she. said, ‘but /1 have heard much about him lately, and 1 
woul. speak with:him,:-He :hath: a, good. face,, mother;. perchance we are 
mistaken-in-him, or perchance if le ‘were reasoned, with ‘he: might give up 
his preaching. - The remembrance of his face comes to me in my dreams 
and troubles me. Let me see him.” 

She spoke with restrained vehemence, and her lovely eyes filled with 
tears when her mother shook off her hand and turned away. 

“What is that she desires?” asked Philip persuasively, “may I not 
plead for- her?” 

Lut Herodias’ face was dark with wrath. 

“She would speak with a man who is in prison, a corrupt and lying Jew, 
who has given much trouble in the city of late, ant has dared to lay even 
the King himself under condemnation.” 

“"The man John, who baptises with water,” said Philip suavely. “I 
have heard of him, and that his words did not do justice to your charms, 
Herodias.” His tone had the faintest tinge of mockery in it, but, before 
she had time to answer him,. he continued: ‘It miglit be that Salome 
could win him to her way of thinking; it would go hard with any man to 
resist the argument of such lips and eyes.” 

The impassioned glance he directed to the young girl as he spoke 
betrayed feelings that were scarcely under control. 

‘The brow of Herodias cleared, and she smiled graciously at him. 

“ Thy eloquence is convincing, Philip,” she said. ‘ Perhaps thou canst 
teach Salome to be as eloquent. If so, I will not forbid what she asks.” 

She gave him a significant glance emphasising her stipulation, and 
walked away with stately steps to the Palace, bidding some of the maidens 
as she passed carry fans to Philip and Salome. 

“ Why dost thou.desire so greatly to talk with this man? ” said Philip, 
taking her hand and leading her to the cushioned seat beneath the statue. 
“What is there in common between thy youth and sweetness and a 
matefactor ? ”’ 

Salome raised her eyes gravely to his. 

“J cannot tell,” she answered, “ but I have thought of him often, and 
I feel as if something drew me to him against even my will. His face, 
although it is so wild and strange, has more goodness in it than any I have 
ever seen. I should like to hear him preach, and to learn how it is he 
draws -all the. people.to-him,- so that the multitudes, will do his bidding 
when no one else can move them.” wed ee ae BS 

“| misdoubt me he is a mischievous fellow,” said Philip, “and thou 
wouldst be best away from him. But since it was thy wish, fair Salome, I 
pleaded for thee, and if thou wilt accept me as advocate I think I can 
obtain the boon thou cravest.” 

Ie ventured to lean towards her and to take her hand, but Salome, 
with a swift upward. glance at him, drew it away, and, merely thanking him 
in formal accents for his partisanship, called to some of the maidens to 
come nearer, and feigned to be unconscious of the ardour that made him 
long to speak with her alone, to win her from her coldness, and teach this 
lovely innocent child the power that she possessed. 

But there was one who was not unconscious of this love that had taken 
possession of him, and who, watching from afar with eyes that flamed with grief 
and jealousy, could have found it in her heart almost to hate her involuntary 
rival, who had gained.without an effort the love she coveted from the first 
moment that she saw Philip. . 

Far above her as he was, and devoid of any attempt as yet to captivate 
her fancy, Salampsio had learnt in Rome, the previous year, to give him a 
worship as deep as it was undeserved and unsuspected. 

She drew Fem the folds of her tunic a white rose, taken from the 
basket he had sent by her to Salome, and pressed it to her lips, murmuring 
as she watched him finally withdraw-from the garden: “ If thou hadst 
prospered in thy wooing then had Salampsio died. But thy discomfiture 
is life. to her.” 

And then she wept at the omen, for the snowy emer loosened by her 
caress, fell in a shower at her feet, and presaged the ecay of love and hope. 

* * 4 


Some days had passed since Philip came first to Czsarea, and though his 
suit had not prospered, Herodias still detained him at the Palace and 
promised him success, 
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“Twas said that Aretas, King of Arabia Petraea, the father’ of Herod's 


first wife, wroth with him for having takin Herodias in her place, was 
making ready for war upon him, and would presently march into Judea 
with a. large force... 2. 

~ Report’ whispered also that Cesar himself was not well pleased with 
Herodias, and that if Herod approached the Emperor at this time he would 
be-but coldly received..0 ore ee a. 

“:Herodias_herself,’.proudly: contemptuous on both these heads, was 

rturbed about -her favourite .brother, Agrippa, afterwards named the 
Great, who had: been forbidden to come into the presence of. Tiberius, 
because his “former. friendship with the Emperor's dead son evoked sad 
memories, and who,’as ‘a-result. of inordinate extravagance, was unable to 
live Ionger-in Rome, being in fact penniless. 

He: had retired. to. Idumea, and hidden there from his creditors, 
threatened to kill himself, but was saved by the intervention of his wife, 
who-sént messages to Herodias intreating help. 

' ’ Herodias ‘persuaded Herod to allot him a magistracy at Tiberias, and a 

sufficient income, but this favour did not establish her any the more 

firmly-in‘ the. good. graces of her husband, who was growing weary of her 
rem} ’ demands,:and the many troubles she entailed on him. 

Wherefore. the atmosphere of the Palace was onc of strife and discontent, 
and it was not improved: by the .presence of 
John: the Baptist, for .whom : Herodias had | 
sent in acco’ ce with® the wish of :Salome, 
supzorted . by Philip,and who was a new 
element of discord between them all. 

- For-John, ‘in his steadfast, fearless rightcous- 
ness, could’ not..be won by blandishments to 
unsay his: condemnation of Herodias, and she 
began to fear greatly that he would not only 
set the people against her but the Tetrarch 
himself: . 

There: had been a. tumult when John was 
known to be*in the Palace, and the Jews had 
assembled and clamoured at the gates for his 
release; a, tumult that would scarcely have 
ended: without bloodshed had it not -bcen for 
John himself, who, ‘hearing of it, offered to 
speak. to the. multitude from a balcony if his 
guards would: conduct:him thither, and to send 
them away soothed: and. quieted. 

More than once Salome had visited him 
in his captivity, and had listened eagerly to -- 
the words he spoke to her as though some , 
magnetic influence commanded her belief in 
them and him. 

Truly she. might have szid in the words cf 
Agrippa to Paul: “ Almost thou persuadest me 
to be a Christian.” 

And Philip, knowing this, and that there 
was danger of her-conversion to John’s doc- 
trines, yet was not averse to the thought, since 
any division of opinion. between her and her 
mother might serve him in good stead, and 


vv ia, 
ens Ve 


Watching from afar 


incline her towards himself and freedom. with eyes that famed 
And, again, in this matter there w: ther ‘"i* erie? ene 
, again, in this matter there was anothe Jealousy, 


influence at work, though none knew that 
Salampsio © was. watching. every word and _ e 
‘glance, counting every hour that. kept Philip of Trachonitis near her, yet 
brough?him no nearer to Salome. 

It chanced one day that Salome, weary of sad thoughts, and feeling the 
gaiety natural. to her youth, danced with some maidens of her own age 
within the myrtle grove of the Palace garden, and presently when they 
were tired: and cast’ themselves down on the mossy bank to rest, she 
continued the dance by herself, unaware that Herodias and Philip passing 
by in earnest converse were her unscen spectators. 

If he had not already set his whole heart on the acquisition of Salome 
for his wife, assuredly the sight of her dancing would have inspired him 
with keenest admiration and delight. 

A bird, fluttering its wings with joy in the sunny ether, a flower, swaying 
with subtle fragrance in the evening breeze, could not have illustrated 
more exquisitely the grace and poetry of vivacious youth. To and fro she 
flitted, her white draperies floating round her, her small sandalled feet 
appearing scarcely to touch the ground, while a shower of sweet blossom 
petals falling on her from the trees above scemed to sa.we her queen of 
flowers. Philip stopped, and parting the branches that half screened her 
from them, ‘gazed with unfeigned rapture, sighing as he recalled how 
little progress:he had made in her regard hitherto. 

Herodias smiled, and drew him on saying softly: “Thou hast no reason 
for despair, Philip.. Those petals falling round her were safe on the boughs 
above but now; she will fall into thy hands with the first breeze that stirs her 
wilful heart. Thou lackest patience.” 

" His.face was gloomy in‘ spite of her words, and when they had passed 
out. of earshot ofthe maidens, he said sullenly: ‘“‘ Mine may not be the 
hand ‘into’ which the blossom falls! Methinks this partiality of hers, for 


this John, the Preacher. is strange, and hath more reason in it than we 
dreamed. It was only this morning that after sl *g 1 spoken with him in 


his. cell, she wept sorely;-and- later, when I:would have. spoken .with ‘him, 


- } she was there again. » She passed me in the doorway as I entered, and drew... 
her veil closely round. her so that I should not see her face. John, too,” 


seemed’ strangely troubled‘ and’ ‘intreated: of me to speak to Herod, that he 
should either be released, or sent. back to Macherus. I like it not, 
Herodias.” 

He turned to her for answer, and was startled at the effect his words had 
produced. 

Her eyes were blazing with passion, her teeth were set stormily upon her 
full underlip.;her face had become: even. paler, as was its wont, when some 
strong feeling moved her. 

For had not she herself striven to win the Baptist to her side, by the 
exercise of all the wiles and artifices in which she was proficient, and had 
not her absolute and ignominious failure filled her heart with a burning fire 
of revenge, unquenchable save by a baptism of blood. 

For a moment she did not speak, then in concentrated hissing tones she 
exclaimed: “So, he has scorned her also. If this be so, ke hath given a 
weapon into my hands.” 

And abruptly she left him. 

Philip stood looking after her with surprise, and musing upon the full 
meaning of her words, and after a time would have followed her, but that 
someone softly called his name from a terraced walk, hidden from view by 
a. wall of close-cut cedar trees trimmed to the form of battlements, with 
here and there a pennon of foliage as though a standard floated from them. 

-.. Turning.into this’ path, he thought at first 

fath Salome “had ‘bidden ‘him, ‘but,:on. a’ nearer 

. approach, ‘found that’ the” whité-robed form 

was that of Salampsio, though this was 

demonstrated more by the fashion of her 

dress and hair than by any other outward 
tokens to his sight. 

His face showed the surprise he felt that 
this girl should venture to call him to her 
side, and he would have turned to go, but 
that she said quietly: “It is of Salome I 
would speak,-my lord Philip.” 

His glance, as he stayed his footsteps, 
spoke his inquiry. 

“There is no room in her heart for any 
but him of whom you know,” she went on 
steadily ; “she dreams of him by night, she 
thinks of him by day. And he is a just man, 
who cares not for the things of this world. 
This very-day she hath confessed her love to 
him, and he hath rejected it with words of 
wrath and admonition.” 

Philip’s swarthy face flamed and darkened, 
while an oath rose to his lips. 

“He hath dared ” he began, but she 
interrupted him. “ Blame him not; he doth 
not ask for love; he liveth only to call those 
whom he thinketh sinners.to repentance. But 
if Salome could be brought to think evil of 
him; if she could be persuaded that he hath 
betrayed her appeal to him; hath spoken of 
it with slighting mockery———”’ 

She paused. The soft colour flushing in 
her cheek, the eager light in her eve, made 
her so beautiful that Philip found himself 
a. kindling with admiration towards her, and 

feeling as.though Salome herself were thus 


earnestly teaching him how to gain his: suit. 

He caught Salampsio's hand in his. It was as small and well-shaped 
as the one he coveted; the maiden shyness with which she turned away 
from him, though not before he had read the love-light in her cyes, seemed 
like the substance of the sl:adow he was pursuing in vain. 

“ And if she could be taught to hate him, what then?” he said, though 
his thoughts of the absent.Salome were divided as he spoke. 

Salampsio’s check was dyed a deeper rose. 

“Then,” she answered, hesitating, “then perhaps she would learn to 
return the love my lord wastes on her now.” 

Her fingers were thrilling to his touch; he could discern the hurried 
beating of her heart under the light folds of her tunic. 

Truly, if Salome were the loveliest maiden in the werld, there was at 
least one other who could challenge her perfection, and one whose mood 
was more propitiatory to love’s demands. 

“ And when this is so what of Salampsio?”’ he asked. 

She raised eyes to his in whose violet depths some tumultuous fecling 
stirred. 

“Salampsio's happiness is in my lord’s,” she answered tremulously. 

Proud as he was, and overbearing, as indced were most of the 
Herodian family, he was y.t gratified by the spontaneous devotion of 
this maiden, whose beauty excelled all that he had ever scen with one 
exception. 

“Hast thou no lover who seeks his happiness in thine and thine in 
his?” he asked imperiously. 

Salampsio drooped her eyelids. ‘‘ None, my lord, at least none whom 
I favour. To me they are allas dust. I would wed none of them.” 

Her tone was as arrogant as his own could have been; she looked 
patrician in her pride and scorn. 
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= ve e Thou ‘would’st wed above thy sphere ; is that so a said Philip, bending : 


nearer. to her, and speaking half in tenderness, half in mockery. 


“Or. not-at all,” she. flashed out at: him, and freeing her hand.from his 


clasp, sped'a.few: paces away: . But he pursued her and caught her in his 
a:ms, turning her face to meet his own. e 

“Almost could. I: believe’ that, there were: two Salomes, and that thou 
wert the one I desired ‘most,”” he said; ‘there is,some ‘sorcery about ‘thee 
that is not easily withstood. -. Hast thou told aught of this to Herodias?”’ . 

“Not. yet,””.she answered, ‘but ‘if’ I tell her, then: will her hate “be 
redoubled’ against ‘John, ‘and ‘she will-contrive a new plot to have him slain. 
Then will the way. be clear at last for thee, Philip.” 

He looked at her for a-moment in silence, while a struggle went on in 
his mind ; then drawing her nearer to him: “ This for thy plot, Salampsio,” 
he said, “and this for thyself,” and kissed her twice. Then he strode 
quickly away to find Herodias. 

* .: * * * ° 

It was the Tetrarch’s birthday, and in spite of many presents and much 
fulsome compliment from those frequenters of the Palace who were highest 
in his estimation there was a cloud upon: his face, and he was in a dark 
mood, In vain had Herodias striven to charm away his gloom ; he had 
turned from her with petulance, and she, attributing his caprice to the adverse 
influence of John;-had ‘mentally sworn to contrive the downfall of this, her 
greatest.enemy. in. Judza. 

_'To.which‘end~she ‘had sent for Salampsio to her own apartment, and 
they:had held long.and.close conference together... erie: Sree ere 

_ “Therefore when’ Herodias ‘heard that Herod: was silent-and ‘sullen at.the 
birthday feast that night, to which all ‘the chief Jews’and Romans‘had. been 
bidden, and would yield to no efforts for -his distraction, and “amusement, 
she sent a message to him to say that she would come to him in the 
banqueting hall, and would, by his leave, bring with her some dancers for 
his diversion. 

As she swept into the hall, magnificent in trailing white robes, bordered 
with deep purple and gold, with a circlet of gems surrounding the pyramid 
of hair above. her brow, and jewels blazing on her neck and arms and 
hands, she looked, indeed, an empress, and all those-who sat at meat. with 
Herod rose and made deep obeisance to her, compelled thereto by her 
arrogance. and beauty. 

The banquet had but recently been concluded, and the dessert, of many 
rare fruits,:.sent from afar, and wine, in vessels of iridescent glass, and 
jewelled chalices, still remained upon the tables, round which on couches 
reclined the guests. 

Garlands of roses, hung in profusion everywhere, filling the. hall with 
odorous ‘fragrance, and countless beautiful lamps shed a brilliant light 
around, while through the open windows the terraces and gardens beyond, 
illuminated by the silver radiance of the moon, formed an enchanting 
vista. 

Following Herodias came a band of maidens, clothed in scantiest 


The Tetrarch himself still remained unmoved. 


garments of red and yellow, their heads and forms adorned with wreaths 
and. clusters of damask and golden roses, and holding gauzy ‘scarves of 
glittering tinsel, who, after making their salutations to the assembly, 
commenced ‘to dance. , 
‘The company looked on well pleased at their evolutions, and many 


‘yet’ oné dancer. 


men the exclamations of approval and ‘pleasure that followed the con- 
“clusion of their pe 


rformance, while, as they passed round the hall, some 
ofthe guests threw flowers and sweetmeats to them, others taking off their 
rings‘and chains to present to: those whose dancing had: please.|‘them most. 

But. the:Tetrarch himself “still rémained:-un:noved, heavily brooding 
with a: frown ‘on _ ae eS 
his - .brow,.” and 
vouchsafed....no.-.. 
word.: of ..com:*-.: 
mendation: re 

Herodias © 
turned -and gave . 4 
a whispered. — 
order ‘to -one. of». 
the . attendants’ -4 
behind. her, then, |. 
with her most 
winning ..-smile, 
and ‘laying . one. 
hand tenderly on 
his arm, she 
said : | 

“Dear, my ~ 4 
lord, .there:: is)"; 


whom I. would: . 

have. -you "see. 
I ‘would do | all 
honour. to-.your®, 
birthday, Herod, ° : 
wherefore Ihave — 
reserved unto 
the last a rare =§ 
enjoyment, and 4 
one that-I woul... 3 
not accord sare —% 
for thy pleasure 
on this night.” 

Asshe:spoke, 
a band of 
maidens, bearing 
stringed instru- 
ments,.. entere.| 
at the far end of 
the hall, and be- 
gan to play seft 
music, and a 
moment _after- 
wards a girl's 
white-clad figure 
came with falter- 
ing footsteps to- 
wards Herodias, while a sweet, trembling voice said: ‘ Mother, what 
wouldst thou with me?” 

The Tetrarch looked up in astonishment, and there was a murmur of 
mingled surprise and admiration amongst the gucsts, while Philip, springing 
to his feet, exclaimed: “ Salome!” 

Herodias turned a glance of reproof on him, and said in clear, 
measured accents: “My daughter, thou hast danced ofttimes for thine own 
pleasure ; I-would now that thou should’st dance for the King’s” (for so 
she loved:to:call him). °° 0 ; 

“Salome stood’ as though turned to stone, and in the silence which 
followed, every heart beat more quickly with the amazement, not only at 
her sudden appearance as a dancer—a profession held in no repute, and 
never adopted by’ ladies of quality—but at her ethereal and exquisie 
loveliness, Save for-the glowing colour of her hair, that made a sunset 
aureole round ‘her head, the scarlet.of. her lips, and the darkness of her 
starry éyes, she might have been a: statue, so purcly white was the pallor of 
her face, matching the roses nestling at her breast, so dazzling in their 
alabaster. the arms that held a snowy scarf round her slender figure. 

White also were the draperies that fell in such harmonious folds to her 
sandalled feet. She might. have been the sculptured impersonation of 
some goddess of love and beauty, to whom the hue and softness of life had 
by some sudden miracle been imparted. 

She. lifted’ her eyes to her mother’s in an unspoken appeal, but 
Herodias’ made an imperious gesture in reply, and after a momentary 
hesitation, betokening.an inward conflict between her own diffidence and 
her fear of her. mother’s wrath, she began slowly and rhythmically to sway 
and step lightly‘to and fro. The music, languorous and dreamy, rose and 
fell as though ASolian harps were breathed upon by spirit zephyrs from 
afar, and’ following ‘its’ ‘cadences, their harmony and subtle sweetness, 
expressed in every graceful movement, Salome circled round the centre of 
the hall,.the ends of her scarf, like pinions floating behind her, and giving 

her the:appearance. of a winged angel. 

Presently the: music’swelled. louder. and louder, and as the measure 
grew more stirring, Salome, forgetful now.of aught but her art, drew the 
scarf from her shoulders, ‘and ‘waving it-in her hands, danced in strange 
wild barbaric: steps.that stirred the dormant senses, and taking them captive, 
carried them with her'to a delirious exhilaration that bordered on frenzy. - 

Her wonderful hair, loosed from the fillets that bound it, fell round her 


Satcme circled round the centre of the halt, 
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floating 
their. p 


Even now the whole Palace is whispering of thy - 
repulse by John, the prisoner. He sweareth that -; 
thou hast spoken to him of love; he hath . 
demanded to be sent back to Macherus or that 
thou should’st be: restrained from seeking his~ 
presence. - If thou believest me not, ask ‘Philip if- § 
this is truth. Have I not always told thee that | 
John was a base and evil slanderer?” : 

She signed. to Philip to come to them, and - 
drawing the two-apart, demanded from _ him. 
corroboration of her words. 2 

Philip. endorsed. them briefly and emphati-: # 
cally ; he heen ioe but that afternoon, had 
asked him whether this thing was true of Salome, 
and John had acknowledged that it was. 

Salome’s eyes burnt with a sombre fire of 
pain and anger. Her iace was livid; even her. 
lips, lately so crimson, had paled with the 
intensity. of he- feeling, her hands were 
clencheJ: her breast heavea with emotion. 
Nevé. .had she looked less beautiful than at * 
this moment; even: Philip, recoiled, startled at 
the change in her face, produced by the struggle 
of two natures within her; one her own, gentle 
and gcod, but outraged by a sense of supreme 
wrong, the othe. inherited from her mother, and 
from the great King. her grandfather, whose lust 
of slaughter drove him to slay his wife, his sons, 
and many of his kindred who had once been 
dear:to him. 

“She turned to.-her. mother, and said in a low, rapid voice: “ As thou 
wilt, and:his blood be on’his own: head.” 

Then with a quick movement, like that of a snake when it springs, she 
cast herself down at the Tetrarch's feet. 

“A boon,’ she cried. ‘“ O, Herod, I claim thy promise!” 

He leant-forward, and placed his. hand caressingly on her hair. 

“To the half of my kingdom, Salome,” he answered. 

“ The head of John the Baptist on a charger.” 

The words, spoken with breathless intensity, seemed to sting Herod 
like the lash of a scourge. 

He would have started up, but she clasped his knecs. 
she said loudly and firmly. 

Herod sank back. 

He had pledged his word. To break it was to bring shame and 
dishonour not on himself alone, but on those that sat at meat with him— 
it was impossible. With a heavy sigh he covered his face with his hand, 
and then as Salome repeated: “Thy promise,” he made a signal for one 
of the servants to come near. 

* Send hither the Captain of the Guard,” he said. 

Salome rose, and took the place beside her mother, while all present 
gazed in’astonishment, not unmingled with horror, at this girl, in whose 
slight form, beauty ‘and blood-thirstiness seemed so strangely combined. 

~ And ‘some of them;, being Jews who favoured John, arose and went out; 
for:since they were powerless to stay the command of the Tetrarch, they 
‘would not witness an act of which they disapproved. 

The Captain of the Guard entered, received his orders, and departed. 

And again a deep silence reigned in the banqueting hall, for the space 
of a quarter ofan’ hour. 

Then’ came the sound of returning footsteps; the door at the end of the 


“ Thy promise,” 


With an effort she grasped the charger. 


hall: was flung open by two soldiers, and the Captain of the Guard advanced 


.,, and’ saluted the Tetrarch: 0 ve ee eae 
<<. > Behind him, walked a soldier, carrying a large metal charger on which... 


a cloth had been laid, and resting in its folds, the ‘newly..decapitated. head: 
of the Baptist, :the:forerunner. of ‘Christ. 

The ‘Tetrarch ‘uncovering his eyes in which remorse and sorrow 
gleamed, made‘a gesture of dismissal to- the Captain, and of command to 
the ‘soldier, who, kneeling at Salome’s feet, proffered her his terrible 
burden. - ; 

. With shrinking gaze, Salome looked. down; saw the anguished face, 
distorted ‘still: with the. shock of' violent death; the ensanguined lips:and-eyes 
and throat, the crimson folds bathed in the life-blood of an innocent man ; 
then, with an effort, she grasped the charger, and placed it on her 
mother’s knees. 

Her lips moved, but no sound issued from them. And Herodias, 
terrible in her implacable vengeance, smiled at its fulfilment. 

Then Salome went straight out from their presence,and to her cwn room, 
where, with one long, exceeding bitter cry, she fell senseless, the blood gush- 
ing from her lips, and the maidens, gathering round her, thought her ‘dead ! 

° ® * * a * 


For many days Salome lay at the gates of death, and none, saving 
Salampsio, could venture to be near her; for after her consciousness 
returned to her, sleep would not visit her, and ever by night and day, she 
raved of eee and of the blood that stained her hands, and would have 
destroyed herself had it been possible. 


...Again and again she danced her fatal dance ; again in fancy she knelt 


at Herod's feet’ and claimed <her’ gift, and then 
with a terrible cry, she would shriek that she 
saw John, and that bis eyes were piercing her, 
while her hands were ‘t; cd with his blood. 

But most of all she. shunned her mother, and 
would scarcely hear her name spoken. 

And Salampsio tended her with every care, 
and this not for Phiiips sake, but because 

lerodias said to her: “If Salome die, the Jews 
f° will say it is the vengeance of God because of 

. the death of John; and the King himself, who 

3} 1s grievously distraught, will believe it also 
*°. Vherefore it will be well for thee if she should 
* tive.” 
°. And this she said with a threatening look ; 

for she had discovered Salampsius secret love 
for Philip, and, if Salome died, then would she 
tell Philip of their plot. 

“For Salampsio it was, who, impersonating 

Salome, had approached John with words of 
Jove, and he had believed it was Salome’s self 
‘who did so; wherefore he had aot denied it when 
Philip asked of him the truth. 

And this Salampsio had done, by order of 
* Herodias, and in the hope of killing Philip’s love 

‘or Salome when he should hear her evil spoken 
of; though to Philip himself she had pretended 
that she was concerned in the matter only for 
his happiness. So, after some days, Herodias 
sent a message to Salome to bid her make ready 
to wed Philip, for that it was necessary in order 
to silence the outcry of the people, or they would 
believe that Salome felt remorse at the thing which 
she had done. And at this Salome despaired 
greatly, for she hated Philip. And Salampsio 
despaired also, for.she saw that Philip would soon be.lost.to-her.... . 

Wherefore, on: the éve of the day fixed for the wedding, ‘she confessed 
all to Salome, telling her that she had caused the death of John unjustly, 
and that he had believed the truth of what he said. 

But nevertheless, on the morrow, the wedding was solemnised with 
much pomp and state, and Philip departed with his bride to ‘I'rachonitis. 

Now, whether Salome, in her unavailing repentance, came to such a 
strait of despair that she cared not what happened to her, and so yielded 
to her mother’s will; or whether she died, slain by her remorse when she 
learnt the truth, and Herodias substituted Salampsio, in her stead to wed 
with Philip, it is not possible to say. : 

History tells us only that Salome married Philip first, and afterwards, at 
his death, Aristobulus, King of Chalcis; but that her life was not one of 
happiness and peace, and her end was sudden and violent. 

And on the wedding day of Philip it was given out in the Palace that 
Salampsio, the daughter of Sempronius, was dead of swift fever; and, while 
some said she fell ill through nursing Salome in her delirium, and others 
that she destroyed herself for love of Philip, others, again (though these were 
few, and dared not say it openly), averred in secret that it was Salome who 
died of remorse, and that Salampsio, at the command of Herodias, took her 
place, and was married to Philip. But be this as it may, the youth and 
happiness of both Salome and Salampsio died that night with John. 

And of Herodias and Herod we know that their prosperity did not endure, 
and that from the moment of John’s death their troubles waxed greater. 

- And, after a time, being jealous of Agrippa, to whom the new Emperor 
Caius had given the ‘Tetrarchy of Philip, together with that of Lysanius, and 
the title and privileges of King, they journeyed to Rome, where, being ill- 
received by Cesar, they ended in disgrace and banishment, and died tn 
obscure poverty at Lyons, in Gaul. 
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“Do, I understand, .M. Durand,. that you’ ¢an. undertake to ‘make me a 
necklet, in iinitation diamonds, so exactly similar‘to the original-one.1 have 
shown -you, that no: one:but an expert:could: possibly tell. the.difference ?.”” 

The well-known figure: of ‘Yussuf -III., ex-King of ‘Transbalkania, was 
leaning across the counter of Durand’s shop in the Place du Palais Royal. 
The jeweller, polite, obsequious, much flattered at his exalted customer, 
was listening attentively 
to the.. directions. his 
Majesty was giving him. 
-T: can stake’.my re- 
putation, your Majesty, 
that, unless the sti nes 
‘were taken out of their 
WA settings, not even an 
expert could tell them 
from. the originals.” 

_ ©The only difficulty, 
as’ far as 1 ‘can ‘see,” 
said his  ex-Majesty, 
“*is the time that the 
“imitation necklet will 
H} take to manufacture; I 
‘cannot possibly part 
“from. the. original for 
more than a couple of 
hours.” 

“My people invari- 
ably work from photo- 
graphs, which I take 
myself,” replied the 
pers) bert “your 
fajesty need not, there- 
fore, have this valuable 
oo, neck’et out, of your 
chands for one-instant. - If your Majesty will deign to’step upto my. studio 
now, I.can‘take all. the: negatives. I require.in half-an-hour, and need: not 
trouble your Majesty any further after that.” : 

“ You are a pearl among jewellers, Durand. I shall have to give you a 
decoration, or create’ you Count-of the Transbalkanian ‘Empire,” said the 
King, as he followed M. Durand up the narrow ‘stairs that-led to the 
photographic studio, =: : Ss 

“The price of the necklet will be 10,000 francs,” remarked the jeweller, 
somewhat drily, as he opened the studio door and made way for his 
Majesty Yussuf III. 

“Cunning old rascal!” laughed the King, not the least shocked at 
Durand's remnark ; “you shall be paid, never fear—some money in advance 
if you like.” 

M. Durand, once more obsequiousness itself, proceeded to take the 
necessary photographs and.impressions. of the necklet. - It was a beautiful 
ornament, consisting of five rows of solitaire diamonds, some of which 
were of enormous size; but what. rendered the col/er absolutely unique 
uae that each alternate diamond was a black one, and of almost priceless 
value. 

No doubt M. Durand, while busying himself with his photographic 
apparatus, was puzzling in his mind what his Majesty's object could ‘be in 
having the jewel imitated, but, like all: Parisian tradesmen, he kept his own 
counsel, and: never once appeared astonished. .. Ba 

“ That is all I require, your Majesty,” said M,. Durand, when he had 
finished. - “ In Jess than.a fortnight I. hope. to: place. before. your Majesty's 
eyes an.exact. counterpart of ‘the ‘necklet™ it. has: been my. good fortune: to 
hold in:my-hand, and I will: guarantee that your Majesty’s surprise at the 
result shall be:absolutely boundless.” ; 

King Yussuf III., highly gratified, bestowed a parting condescending 


The jeweller, polite, olsequious, was listening attentively 
to the directions his Majesty was giving him. 


‘ones, that were 


nod on the jeweller and re-entered his carriage, apparently in the highest 
spirits. 
* * * * 

There is no doubt that if the bad taste of a nation will drive its ruli-z 
sovereign from his throne and force him into exile, Paris is the place 
where such exile becomes not only possible but really enjoyable. 
Yussuf III. had found it particularly so; he had become the victim of one 
of the numerous revolutions that at times shake the equanimity of the 
Transbalkanian kingdom, and ‘his -people' had :asked him, with more 
urgency than politeness; to: quit his capital, Yiddiz, as they wished to uy 
sonic other form of goverririent. 

King Yussuf III., with his wife and infant son, and as much money 2s 
he could -manage ‘to lay his hands on, crossed the frontier, and havi: g 
bought a palace in Paris, close tothe Parc: Monceau, forgot Yiddiz and the 
glories of thé: Transbalkanian throne for the sake of’ the Bois de Boulogne 
and ‘the races at:.Longchamips: As for Queen Mathilde, she bore her 
altered circumstances nobly. “Very. soon:she reigned: over Parisian society, 
a sovereignty that’ she. found vastly more to her: taste than the one slie 
had exercised over her uncouth, ill-bred, and uneducated subjects in 
Transbalkania. Her toilettes were the talk of Paris, her balls rivalled those 
of the Elysée, and-her beauty turned the heads and subjugated the hearis 
of the inflammable Parisians. 

One -morning,. about three weeks after the visit of Yussuf III. to M. 
Durand’s. shop, her Majesty Queen Mathilde, usually calmness and dignity 
itself, was pacing up. and down her boudoir in a state of the greatest 
agitation ; ‘she seemed quite unable to sit ‘still, and every five minutes she 
rang the bell and asked whether M. Cartouche had arrived at the palace. 

Evidently something very serious had happened, and when M. Cartouche 
did at last-arrive, her Majesty seemed almost unable, through overpowering 
emotion, to tell him why she had sent for him, M. Cartouche’s duties in 
the Royal household were varied and numerous, conferiing a great deal of 
honcur and importance on his little person; but none of these duties being 
very lucrative, ' 
he had some 


—e Bb je 
others; ‘private. gee 


more so— 
namely, the 
part ownership 
of a snug litile 
business ‘in the 
Rue de Clicky, 
known as “a Z 
ae inqui. y Z Vz 
office and ZmrgZZ 
detective ?em~ 
agency,” for Z 
the use of per- “7 
sons desir.ng 
the investiza- 
tion of matters 
with which 
they would 
rather not 
trouble the 
police or their 
family ' solici- 
tor. This 
business. M. ‘Cartouche, in connection with his partner, M. Ratichon, 
me pee with great profit to himself and great benefit to the Parisian 
pubic. ° < 

““M. Cartouche,” said Queen Mathilde, who had now mastered her 
agitation, “I shall require your services immediately and exclusively for a 


4 : . 


M. ——e eration most 
important. air. 


i ad fi 


Se 
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most vital and delicate matter... You-must know. that when his. Majesty 


> and: were infamously forced to quit our kingdom, I succeeded in bringing - . 
away with me the greater part of the Transbalkanian regalia. My motive: *.’ 
was one, that every toys rson would approve. The self-constituted’ 
rans 


resident of the new anian republic might. live in our palace, sit 
upon our throne ; but I swore that he should never wear, the jewelled.crown’ 
of our Kings, and I specially vowed that his wife. should. never have round 
her neck the priceless ‘necklace of black diamonds that has adorned the 
Queens of ‘Transbalkania for five hundred years.” va 

M.-Cartouche was beginning to feel that the secrets of nations: were 
about ,to be intrusted to his keeping; he’ assumed a most.important ‘air, 
and bowed gravely, waiting for. ber Majenty to-resume. 

“Last night, about midnight,” said the Queen, after a slight pause, 
“| was standing-by this open window that overlooks the park ; the black 
diamond: necklace..was in. my hand. Suddenly, and, before I was. able, 
from sheer terror, to utter a scream, two men in cloaks and masks sprang 
into the room; threw 'a hood. over. my face, dealt me ‘a blow that rendered 
me senseless, snatched. my ‘necklet out of my: hand, and disappeared in 


the darkness:before I had.time to recover consciousness.” 
“Did your Majesty immediately summon the police?” asked Car- 
touche breathlessly. 
“ No,” said the Queen, “ for here is my difficulty. The present Trans- 
balkanian Government, though they suspected me of having the Crown 
jewels in my possession, have never had anj actual proof of the fact. If I 


now set’ the ‘French’ police“on. the track.of the thieves, the whole affair 


would get so much publicity that, when I ultimately recover the necklet, I 


together with the’ crown andthe rest of the regalia, 
to the Transbalkanian Government. Now, Cartouche, 
you know the facts of the case ; look at this drawing,” 
added the Queen, taking a paper from her desk, “it is 

a most faithful portrait of the stolen necklet; as etd 
you see, it is composed of five rows of solitaires, 
each alternate diamond being a black one. No 
one else in Europe possesses black diamonds ~ 
this size, they: should therefore be easy to trace.” .* 

“No doubt, your Majesty,” said Cartouche © 
with an air of the greatest importance; ‘the 
moment any of these stones are thrown on the 
market they will be easy enough to trace; but 
the question is, will the thief ever dare to do 
this in Europe? In all probability he will take 
his spoil ‘across to America or Australia.” 

“That is for you to find out, M. Cartouche,” 
said the Queen, “ you know your business, and 
1 do not. What I want is that necklet back 
again, even if I have to spend half my fortune 
in getting it. As for the thief, as far as I am 
concerned, he shall be let off scot free: his 
silence ig worth more to me than his punish- 
ment.” 

Her Majesty thereupon nodded to Cartouche, 
who understood that he was dismissed; he folded 
the precious drawing, placing it in his breast 
pocket, and was about to take his leave, when he 
paused one moment and said : 

“There is but one little thing against which I 
will, if I may be so bold, venture to warn your 
Majesty,” and, sinking his voice to a whisper, . 
he added: “In my absence do not consult Ratichon; he is an honest 
fellow; but weak in the head, very.” 

» Having relieved his mind, M. Cartouche bowed very.low and left. the 


palace a prouder and more important personage than he had “ver been. 
* * * * 


probably should. be: forced to: give’ it’ -up. ‘again peas } \ 1! 


Whilst. M. Cartouche was thus engaged in hearing the confidences of 
Queen Mathilde, his partner, M. Ratichon, was receiving a no less exalted 
visitor. Shortly after’ Cartouche had gone out an elegant brougham 
stopped outside the house in the Rue.de Clichy that bore the sign“ Car- 
touche & Ratichon, Private Detective and Inquiry Office,” and his 
ex-Majesty the King of Transbalkania, having been told by the porter that 
M. Cartouche was out, was shown. into the private office of M. Ratichon. 

The latter was a jovial, stout, little man, with hair brushed straight up 
from his forehead, which gave him the appearance of a bottle brush, His 
hands were very fat, with dimples in them, and he was always rubbing 
them against each other, when pleased or agitated. He jumped up in the 
greatest. excitement, when he recognised his august visitor, and stood, 
smiling-and rubbing. his hands, while the King was evidently somewhat 
embarassed to explain the reason of this extraordinary condescension. 

“M, Ratichon,” said he, at last, very abruptly, “1 have come to consult 
ae on @ very important matter, which will require all your skill and 

elicacy.”” : 

M: Ratichon smiled, bowed, and waited. 

“ Last night, about midnight, a couple of masked burglars entered the 
apartment of her Majesty the Queen of Transbalkania and stole a diamond 
necklace, that. to her +has a great sentimental as well as monctary value. 
Now; M. Ratichon, I have reasons ‘to know that the necklet which was 
stolen last night was-nof-the original, valuable one, but one manufactured 
of Parisian diamonds, to’my order, by M. Durand, the jeweller, and placed 
a few.days ago in lieu of the real one, by myself, without the knowledge of 
the Queen; Do you follow me?” 


His Majesty turned to go. 


“Perfectly, your Majesty, perfectly,’.said M. Ratichon, his little eyes 
blinking with mirth at this Royal confession.) 
“The Queen, under the impression that the. real necklet. has’ been 


stolen, will naturally move heaven and earth to recover it.’ Now, I don’t wish 


the stolen necklet to turn up. Do you. understand? ee 

“Nothing could’ be. easier, your: Majesty,” said Ratichon, highly 
delighted’ at what promised to be a most interesting case. “ Your Majesty 
wishes me to trace sub rosa'the stolen necklet, obtain it from the,-thief by 
any means, in my. power, ‘and:returh it to. your Majesty. without “anyone 
being the wiser.’ I: presuiie. that as the’ stolen: article is made up of 
imitation stones, your. Majesty: would not object:to’ buying it back from the 
thief; ‘It: would ‘greatly: facilitate-matters.” 

“Not in the least,” said the King ; “it is really what I would wish youto 
do. You have my full permission to act as you think best. Five thousand 
francs shall. be your reward if you bring me back that necklet without 
anyone but you and the unknown thief having seen it.” 

“Twill start on my campaign to-morrow. How shall I communicate 
with your Majesty ?” 

“T will call here every week to see you when you can report progress. 
Here are 1000 francs on account. In the meanwhile I leave this photo- 
graph of the necklet. Study it carefully, so that you may know it when 
you see it. As you see, there are five rows of solitaires, every alternate one 
being a black diamond. M. Durand did his work well—the imitation was 
a perfect one.” 

“Everything shall be done, according to your Majesty’s desire ; but,” 
added M. Ratichon,-as Yussuf,III. rose to leave,, “may I be permitted, as 

~ your: Majesty’s' most humble servant, to give a word of 
warning, and that is, in: my absence do not consult 
Cartouche. He is an honest fellow, but weak in the 
head, very.” 
Thereupon his Majesty, having turned to go, 
M. Ratichon escorted him downstairs to his 
brougham with many a low bow, and rubbing 
his hands with delight. 

As soon as his Majesty the King of Trans- 
balkania was alone, leaning back in his carriage, 
he gave a sigh of relief : 

Now, I think, I am safe,” he mused; “and 
on the whole the robbery will prove my salva- 
tion. Sooner or later the Queen would have 
discovered that the necklet had been exchanged, 
and her suspicions would naturally have fallen 
upon me, which would have been—to say the 
ieast—extremely unpleasant. As it is, while her 
mind is busy with the chase after the stolen imita- 
tion necklet, Lewis Samuel will hand me over the 
2,000,coo francs for the real one. I wonder 
what the old fox wants with such a magnificent 
necklace. He swore to me that it should never 
be worn in Paris; I trust he will keep his word. 
‘They say he is ruining himself over the beautiful 
Diane de Wolfenheim. Well, if he means to 
give her the necklace my Royal wife is not very 
likely to meet «fat lady anywhere in society; 
and, in the meanwhile, she will mourn the stolen 
collr, which she will never find, thanks to that 
scoundrel Ratichon. Yes! I think on the 
whole my unknown friends, the thieves of last 
night, have done me a really good turn; whata 
disappointment for them, though, when they discover that they have 
taken all this trouble for the sake of so much paste!” 

-. His Majesty was in the highest spirits; he ordered his coachman to drive 
him ‘to: the’ Bois’ de Boulogne, and spent, on the whole, a most pleasant 
afternoon. 

* s * * * e 


It was Saturday night at the opera and “tout Paris ’’ was there, eager to 
applaud. the work of the great German master which it had hissed so 
vigorously not two decades ago. ‘The crowd was a brilliant one, and 
included everybody that was anybody both in the “grand moride,” the 
literary, the artistic, and the ‘“‘demi monde”; it even included M. Cartouche, 
also his partner, M. Ratichon, who had treated themselves to a couple of 
stalls, not because they had any very pronounced Wagnerian tendencies, 
but because on gala occasions such as the present one, the police very 
frequently availed themselves of the help of these astute gentlemen, to 
watch the representatives of the light-fingered gentry that usually mix in a 
fashionable throng, where ladies wear earrings and bracelets, things, in fact, 
that are easily detached and made away with in a crowd. 

M. Cartouche had had a great many disappointments in connection 
with Queen.Mathilde’s necklace; so far he had been unable to discover 
any clue, and was beginning to be at his wits’ end as to what his next move 
should be. His professional reputation was at stake ; surely he was not 
going to fail over so simple a case. ; 

It was during one of the enér'’actes that M. Cartouche first caught sight 
—it was a mere flash—of a very beautiful woman seated in one of the 
boxes close to the stage, and partially hidden by the heavy red curtain that 
drapes these boxes on either side. 

What actually prompted him to watch that box for the remainder cf 
the evening, I don’t thin he knew himself, for he had merely seen a fine 
profile, which evidently belonged to a foreigner, an abundance of fair hair, 
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and the gleam of a- white neck:and arms: covered ‘in diamonds. — The: last. : 

. “act was over, the audience, unlike an English one, had waited motionless a 
“till the last chords of the splendid finale had died away, and now there was... 
a general rush for the doors, while M. Cartouche, his opera-glass still: fixed 


on a certain box, was waiting he knew notfor:what. 
Ratichon had left ‘him, some:five ‘minutes previously, when suddenly the 
tags : ; owner .of ‘the: beautiful 
profile rose-in full view 
of the: house,: while:‘a 


shoulders by an atten- 
tive swain. M. Car- 
“touche gave an_ invol- 
“untary start; on her 
neck was a gorgeous 
» necklet,, composed of 
magnificent diamonds, 
some black, some 
white—there were no 
“two. such necklets in 
the world, it was Queen 
“= Mathilde’s.. Inwardly 
... thankful that Ratichon 


:: foyer, hoping’ to. inter- 
cept the fair one as she 
stepped “into. the. car- 
riage: and, if possible, 
follow her to her place 
of residence. 

He stood in the 
crowd outside, at the 
bottom of the long 
flight of steps, eager 
. and excited, and saw 

A fine cloak was being wrupped round her shoulders by her coming down, sur- 

an attentive swain. rounded by two or 
three young men about town, while an elegant little brougham drove up. 
Cartouche hailed a fiacre, gave the driver a few whispered directions not 
to lose sight of the brougham in question, and was about to get in, when, 
without: any. warning’ or. subsequent. apology, some clumsy. passer-by 
pushed against: him; and threw him headlong: on to the pavement. poor 
Cartouche vainly tried to get up again; he had been seriously hurt, he 
could move neither foot nor shoulder, and would have been in a sorry 
plight indeed, had not M. Ratichon been most providentially close at 
hand. He picked up his poor maimed partner, led him toa cab and took 
him home, while Cartouche had the mortification of seeing the elegant 
little coupé drive briskly away down the boulevard. 

For the next day or two poor Cartouche was quite unable to get about, and 
was raging inwardly at the clumsy assailant that had forced him to inactivity 
when such a splendid clue had been within his grasp. M. Ratichon wis 
most kind and tender in his attentions; he appeared full of business and 
offered to take all responsibilities for the next few days off his partner’s 
shoulders. 

It was fully three days after the eventful night at the opera that 
Cartouche—taking advantage of the absence of Ratichon, who had just gone 
away on business, he said, for a week or. two—aided by the porters and a 
couple of sticks, managed to struggle into a fiacre. Having given the 
driver directions to ‘take ‘him to-all the . principal: hotels: in. Paris, M. 
Cartouche started’ on:his. search: for, ‘the ‘fair. foreigner, who ‘owned’ the 
beautiful profile and wore Queen Mathilde’s stolen necklet. , 

Cartouche. had. brought. the. drawing-out of. hall porters of hotels to the 
level of a fine art, and’ he knew he would have no difficulty in discovering 
the pied-a-lerre-of'a foreign lady -of great: beauty, who: was sure to have 
selected one’ of the best hotels.in.the town for..a temporary residence. .-He 
meant to’begin ‘his tour at:the Grand: Hotel, then on to the Continental, the 
Bristol,the Meurice,and soon. It was at the latter place that, on his describing, 
the lady he was séeking to the hall porter, who was just busy putting some 
luggage on a cab, that worthy informed him that the description could but 
apply to the Baroness Diane de Wolfenheim, who had stayed at the Hotel 
Meurice for a week on her way to Monte Carlo; that it.was her luggage 
that was being put on the cab at the moment, and that the lady herself was 
leaving. by the express that same evening, and was at this very moment 
having an early dinner. : 

Cartouche, somewhat discomfited at these tidings, hobbled towards the 
dining-room, and, casting.a glance through the glass door, he ascertained 
that the lady he was seeking was dining, together with two or three friends, 
and was evidently dressed for a long railway journey; having reached. his. 
cab with as much speed as his maimed limbs would allow.him, he ordered 
the driver to take him home. : ; . ; 

Once safely shut in the privacy of his dressing-room, he scanned care- 
fully the innumerable coats, hats, and wigs. that littered. his cupboard, and, 
having selected a military get-up, and a venerable-looking wig, he. pro- 
ceeded carefull, to the accomplishment of ‘one of ‘the numerous disguises: 
of: which he alone knew the’secret. - Half-an-hour later’ there stood on the 
departure platform of the P.L.M. railway a: somewhat elderly, military- 
looking gentleman, wearing the inevitable red ribbon. of the Legion of 
Honour in his button-hole, and carrying yne arm in a sling; an iron-grey 


‘I doubt if even 


fine «cloak. was © being, . 
wrapped © round.” her ~ 


* had gone, M:Cartouche 
rushed out “into: the. . 


_ stealthily picked up the bag, opened the 


much-waxed moustache that adorned. his. upper lip,and a pair of tus! 
eyebrows, completing the warlike appearance of this. individual; in who: 

M. Ratichon would. have. recognised:-his. ‘partner \| 
"Cartquches 2 eis og tet, eee seg gO 
-- ‘Having’ eagerly scanned all: the intending passengers, Cartouche sou: 
espied ‘the Baroness Diane de Wolfenheim ‘giving’ a few final directions ; 
her ‘maid, who, having made her mistress as comfortable as possible, wx 
about to retire to a second-class ‘compartment, when the ‘alert cars of th 
little detective caught a phrase that made his heart: thrill with expectatio:, 
‘The -Baroness Wolfenheim ‘was. just. saying: to’; her- maid: “ Leay: 


“my ‘dressing-bag. that.contains- my jewels with me;'I prefer to have thein 


under my'own eye.” 

Cartouche waited till. the guard had closed most of the carriage doors, 
then, hobbling: forward-on his stick, and with the vigour born of inten-c 
excitement, that made him forget his dislocated shoulder, he jumped in: 
the carriage in ‘which the Baroness was ‘sitting. A minute afterwards, ti. 
express having started. for. Marseilles, Cartouche found himself with t.- 
prospect of a twelve hours’ /é/e-a-té/e with the lady who had in her 
possession the. Queen of Transbalkania’s diamond necklct. 

At that moment, however, an unpleasant surprise awaiicd him: turnin 
round, he noticed that he and Baroness Wolfenheim were not the out, 
occupants of the carriage. In an opposite angle was an old gentlemii 
buried in a huge. fur coat, a black velvet skull-cap pulled over his whi. 
hair, and one eye—the right one—hidden beneath a green shade. {lc 
was:fast-asleep evidently, for: an occasional vigorous snore was heard from 
his quarter from time to time. 


‘The Baroness. shrugged her shoulders and looked at M. Cartoucie as 


much as’ to say,-“there will ‘surely be ‘no chance of getting any sleep to- 
night.” This expressive shrug Cartouche interpreted as a permission to 
start-a slight: conversation. with ‘his fellow traveller, and very soon the 
astute detective had ‘made himself agreeable to the lady. He looked su 
respectable in his tightly buttoned frock coat. His arm, he told her, had 
been permanently.injured at Sedan, for which, eight years later, a tardily 
grateful.Government had decorated him with the Legion of Honour and 
the grade: of Colonel. 

In réturn--he- learned from the beautiful Baroness that she was going 
to Monte Carlo, would ‘stay at the ‘‘ Hotel des’ Etrangers,” and meant to 
try ber luck—she usually succeeded—at the gaming tables. Together 
they indulged in a few e:egantly worded anathemas against the noisy 
sleeper, which naturally led Cartouche to remark that he, personally, never 
travelled) without.a mild narcotic, which his. friend, Docteur Fargeas, 
always mixed for him, and which was invaluable in a case like the present 
one. | Would,Madame honour him by joining him in taking a dose of the 
great doctor's prescription? Madame thought the notion delightful, she 
revelled in sleeping draughts, they produced such delightful dreams, she 
accepted Monsieur le Colonel's offer with much pleasure, 

Cartouche thereupon drew from his dressing-bag a tiny box, which 
bore the great doctor’s name on the lid. He offered the lady one of the 
small globules, which she took with a ogboe 
litle laugh of amusement, then, curling . 
herself up. in a corner like a pretty kitten, 
she closed her eyes, and less than half-an- 
hour afterwards Cartouche had the satis- 
action of hearing two sets of snores instead . 
of one. 

He looked at his watch, it was past 
three o'clock, the express was slowing, 
evidently previous to stopping at a station. 
This was a splendid chance for Cartouche, * 
the lady’s dressing-bag. was lying close to 
cher elbow; she herself was. fast asleep, their 
fellow-passenger had. not’:stirred;°- as. the 
train. steamed into the station, Cartouche -. 


carriage door, and had his foot on the step, 
ready.to,-jump out, when a hand was laid 
on his shoulder..from behind, and a gentle . 
voice sajd to him: 

“Monsieur, I think you have made a 
mistake; that is madame’s bag you are 
carrying, here is your own. Oh! no thanks, 
monsieur, no apologies; I am sure it was 
only a mistake, here is your own bag. So 
glad to have rendered you a service. Good 


night.” Ay 4 

_ And the old fellow-passenger with the f LY 2 VAS 
ane eve deposited Cartouche and his bag on? 
the platform, then got back into the car- : oO 
riage, leaving the discomfited detective 

bewildered and helpless, while the express 
began steaming out of the little wayside 
station; it had only stopped one minute, 
and soon: bore out of -Cartouche’s sight 
the beautiful: Baroness, Queen Mathilde’s necklet, and the meddlesome: 


A somewhat elderly, military- 
looking gentleman carrying 
one arm in a sling. 


‘ one-eved old gentleman. 


* * * . * * * * 


' There is always a great deal of bustle, animation, and excitement round 
the gaming tables in the Casino at Monte Carlo, more particularly so when 
some player is more notoriously unlucky or lucky than his fellow-camblers. 
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jut the excitement is always twice ‘as great when that. notoriously lucky or 
walucky pare happens to be awoman. ore 

‘The Baroness Diane de Wolfenheim was: Creating quite a sensation-with 

- wild and hazardous play, and an interested group of spectators had 
_..avded round her, watching her jewelled fingers gathering the gold and 
nes ini ever growing heaps round-her, for she was winning, and winning 
ansiderably ; she was in high spirits, and Jooked radian:ly beautiful in her 
ech evening gown, found her neck.a dazzling collier that, with its-rare and 
_stly. black solitaires, excited the envy and admiration of all the bystanders 
vy HheppeRUler WER: OPS Sage a 2s ; 

«One last.coup,”.said Diane de Wolfenheim laughing, “to complete 
“ie million I ‘have just. won, and then | will vacate the place,” and she 
- ushed, without taking the trouble to count, a pile of gold pieces on the red. 

« Le jeu est fait,’ shouted the croupier as the roulette went spinning 
round. ee 
“ Noir, Milieu, Passe, Impair.” 

“ You have lost, madame,” said a sardonic-looking old man in a black 
celvet skull cap and wearing.a green shade over one eye, who was standing 
cose to Diane, as the croupier swept her gold pieces away. 

“Oh! I shall win-on the next coup,” retorted Diane, a little taken aback 
at the sudden break‘in her continued luck, and she placed a pile of bank 
notes oncé More upon the: red. 

“ Noir, Dernier, Passe, Pair,” came from the croupier’s voice, and Diane 
nad lost again. © @ Pe. 

‘The sardonic-looking old man _smiled..alittle as he. noticed that her 
pretty hand. shook somewhat as she placed another still larger pile of notes 
and gold .on..the red, only ‘to see them swept away once more by the 
croupier’s undiscriminating take. 

“Bah!” she said with an: affectation of gaiety, “I must fight fortune on 


her own ground, and dare all in order to win all.” And with feverish 
haste she gathered in the palm of her hand as much as she could hold, and 
placed them once more, on the red. 

“ Noir wins |” said the sardonic old man with a grin. 

Diane de Wolfenheim had turned very pale. Tears of rage were 
gathering in her eyes, but, with a gambler’s obstinacy, again and again she 
risked her fast diminishing: piles of gold, until the last louis d'or was lost ; 
and when that was. gone, more eager than ever to retrieve her luck, after a 
second’s hesitation’ she took off from round her neck the splendid collier 
she was wearing,-and, looking round at the spectators, who were cyeing her 
curiously, she said : 

“ Will anyone buy this necklet from me? I want a million—it is worth 
three.” : 

‘There was a pause. For one moment even the croupiers ceased their 
continual “ Fattes votre jeu.” Everybody stood stiil gazing at the fair 
gambler, her cheeks flushed with keen excitement, the magnificent necklet 
falling like glittering rain between her fingers. 

« Allow me, madame,” said the sardonic old gentleman, as he took the 
jewel from her. “I see this is quite a unique necklet. Each alternate 
diamond: forming these rows is a black one. The bibelot would be of 
incalculable value were the stones real.” 

“Real, monsieur! What do you mean ?” said Diane, wild with excite- 
ment. 

“ What I said, madame,” said the old man quietly ; “ and as I am fond 
of paste, and really admire Parisian diamonds, I will with pleasure buy this 
of you for 5000 francs. I can advance you the money now, and you can 
verify the truth of my assertion by consulting M. Durand there, who is an 
pret these matters, and who very probably made this necklace 
nimself.”” 

“T care to ask no one, monsieur, I know those stones are real,” said 
Diane, trying to'remain-defiant, yet shaken by the sangfroid and positive 
assertions of the old man, who’ how stood expectant, the necklet in one 
hand, ‘a small-bundle of ‘banknotes’ in thé other; which he held: stretched 
out to her. The croupiers had paused, the game for one moment had 
eae while the spectators stood watching the end of ‘this curious little 
comedy. . - : 

Suddenly a pleasant, though somewhat gruff, voice interposed, while 
a thin hand was stretched out.towards the necklet: “ If madame will allow 
me, I will take:the liberty to buy this jewel from her, whether false or real, 
makes no.difference to me, so long as I have the pleasure of being of 
service to her.” 

All eyes. were turned towards the speaker, a military-looking, somewhat 
elderly man, with one arm in a sling and the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour. in ‘his buttonhole. Without any more ado he counted out ten 
notes. of a ‘hundred thousand francs each, and, having handed them to 
T‘ane, he quietly took the necklet from the hands of the sardonic one-eye:l 
cid. maa, who was now ‘speechless with astonishment. Then putting it 
into tie inner pocket of his coat, he walked out of the gaming saloon, 
taking no further heed of the spectators. 

A general hum of conversation followed his exit. Diane, eager to 


resume. the.game, turned her back. on the man who had for five minutes 


placed:her in such an uncomfortable position. . The latter’ hesitated ‘but’for, 


a moment, then taking his hat, which he’ pulled well over his eyes, he left 
the Casino followed by the tittcrs of the spectators. 

The esplanade was quite deserted, but in the distance he spied the figure 
of the military-looking old man slowly wending his way towards the railway 
station. A train left for Nice soon after midnight, then on to Paris; there 
were but ten minutes during which the necklet could be got back. Not a 
soul was about but the two o!d men, one. following the other—— 

A tussle, a'scuffle, and two human fosins struggling..on the ground, 
while one voice tried to utter screams of * Thief,” * Murder.” 

Then an almost simultanzous shrick on the part of both the combatants, 
as the respective wigs, false beards, and noses were knocked off in the fray : 
“Cartouche! What in the name: of goodness are you doing here ?” 

“Ratichon! You murdering scoundrel, what do you want in this 
place ?” 

‘The two partners stood in the dimly lighted road, both mud-stained 
bedraggled, savage. 

“Cartouche,” said Ratichon, with as much dignity as the situation 
allowed, “ perhaps you will explain to me, how it is you have just spent a 
million francs, which I presume is the tirm’s money, on buying a necklace 
made of false stones.” : ‘ 

“False stones, min,” shrickced Cartouche, “that necklace belongs to 
her Majesty the Queen of 
Transbalkan’a, and is worth 
three million francs, she ~ will 
buy it back from me for 
two.” 

“That necklace, 
you undiscriminating 
idiot, is one made 
by Durand, the jewel- 
ler, to the order of 
his ex-Majesty the 
King, and substituted 
by that exalted per- 
sonage for the real ‘ 
one, which he has : 
sold to Lewis Samucl, Ns, 
the moncy-lender. It 
is for him I was 
acting, as he does 
not wish madame, 
his wife, to know of 
this little transaction. ; 

He was highly de- A tussle, a scuffle, and two hui forias struggling 
lighted when _ the ait Sie gerne 
imitation —_ necklace 
was stolen; and he has commissioned me to sce that it never sees the 
light of day.” 

“Great heavens,” said Cartouche, “ you traitor, this comes of your 
doing business by yourself, and not consulting me. If what you say is 
true, you have lost the firm one million francs.’ 

“What about yoursclf acting without my knowledge.” said Ratichon 
highly offended, “but the million is not lost yet; I think I can invent a 
plausible story that will satisfy the King, and you must palm off the 
imitation necklace on her Majesty, and claim, say, two millions in 
exchange, after which there would bé no occasion for us to stay in Paris 
any longer. Eh! Cartouche ?” 

“No,” said Cartouche reflectively, “perhaps not, unless.” he added, 
“this necklet should, after all, turn out to be the real one. Lewis Samuel 
may have sold it or given it to the fair Baroness. We may both have been 
chasing the wrong game.” . 

“Well,” said Ratichon, “ Durand is staying in this place, I saw him in 
the gaming-room to-night. Weill find him at his hotel to-morrow, and for 
the credit of the firm know how we stand.” 

* * 


* * 


Three days after M. Cartouche had the honour of presenting to Queen 
Mathilde the restored black diamond necklet, for which he was able with 
a clear conscious to receive two million francs, for M. Durand had pro- 
nounced the necklet to be the real one; and in the evening, over a bottle of 
the best champagne, the two partners solemnly shook each other by the 
hand. 

“Never again, friend Ratichon!” said Cartouche. “ United we 
stand——.” 

“Amen,” said Ratichon, “union is strength. Never again, friend 
Cartouche.” 

‘And overcome with emotion they fell on each other’s necks and wept 
tears of joy at the reunification of the firm of “ Cartouche & Ratichon.” 


eer) 


Tue dusky servants clad in pure white muslin, with the crest of the regi- 
ment fastened in front of their turbans, moved noiselessly round the long 
mess table. The faint, regular breath of the punkahs stirred the heavy 
atmosphere, and the head scent of magnolia blossoms, strewing the snowy 
linen among the silver and gold of the regimental plate, was cut by a more 
pungent odour of fresh ground coffee coming through the open windows 
of the mess kitchen. ‘lhe Scarlet Hussars were entertaining General Sir 
Dallas Bengough, K.C.B., V.C., a distinguished soldier, and the youngest 
General in the British army. 

Sitting on the right hand of the Colonel was the guest of the evening, 
a tall, handsome man in the prime of life. The hair which rippled over 
his well-shaped head, in spite of the uncompromising military close crop, 
presenting a remarkable contrast to the black eyebrows and moustache, 
altogether, a face full of power and energy, proclaiming a born leader of 
men. 

The strains of the regimental band ceased for a moment, while the 
toast of “The Queen" was drunk in sience, the officers, who had risen to 
their feet, each breaking the sk nderstem of his empty wine-glass, as was 
the good old custom. ‘Then the buzz of conversation went round once 
more, and the subtle aroma of cigars and cigarettes began to mingle with 
the scent of magnolias. Above the men’s heads there gathered a faint 
blue mist that curledl and waved among the twinkling wax candles, as the 
light breath of the punkahs continued to stir the heat-saturated atmosphere 
of the Indian night. 

“The General is not in his usual form this evening,” whispered a sub- 
altern to his-own.g .est,.a-man inthe Woods and Forests. “ You know;:he 
has just engaged himself to Lady. Violet Verschoyle, the Governor's 
daughter.” 

The civilian looked down the undulating line of gold and scarlet to the 
head of the table, before answering. 

“It's rough luck on a man to have to leave the girl he is going to marry, 
within thr:2 weeks of lis wedding day, to. goto the front. And after all, 
these frontier expeditions are wretched affairs.” 

“Ah, that's a civilian’s puint of view. Besides, this business may be 
serious. I take it, the Gencral thinks so; look at his face.” 

Certainly, the face of General Sir Dallas Bengough bore out the fancy 
of the subaltern. It was very pale under its "Si tan, and the two up- 
right lines ploughing his forehead, between the dcep-set, dark blue eycs, 
were more marked ‘than usual, and now and then the finely cut lips 
twitched under the dark line of moustache. vidently the subaltern was 
right ; something must have gone very wrong with Sir Dallas Bengough. 

“ Who are the A.D.C.s?”’ asked the man in the Woods and Forests. 

“ Yorke of ours, and Findhorn of the Carbineers.” 

“ What, Findhorn, the Governor’s nephew, who wanted to marry Lady 
Violet so badly last year ? ” 

“The same. That’s him sitting over there, three from the major, on 
this side—curious-looking fellow, isn’t-he? ” 

The object of their conversation, a tall gaunt officer, with a face like a 
badly coloured mcerschaum, looked up as if conscious of their attention. 

“Odd chap, too,” continued the subaltern. ‘ Always wonder why he 
went for a soldier. He’s forever burying that parchment phiz of his 
between the pages of a musty book. And he doesn’t shoot or ride, or 
play polo—only cares about qucer sorts of occult sciences—Theosophy, 
Buddhism, hypnotism, and black magic generally.” 

“They aren’t quite the same thing,” quoth the-man in the Woods and 
Fores's. Twenty years of India is apt to change a man’s ideas about 
such matters as the young soldier was wont to stigmatize as “ conjuring 
tricks.” 

The subaltern waved his hand in polite acquiescence, or pertaps 
disclaimer. These things did not enter into his philosophy. 

“bo »ou know how the General happened to choose Findhorn?” 
asked the civilian. . 

“Ves. The Governor suggested it. Sir Dallas apptied for Yorke, 
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whose father was his oldest friend. He wanted a second A.D.C., and 
Lord Westhorough proposed his giving Findhorn the billet. They say he 
understands the natives. I don't know, I’m sure—he gives me the cold 
shudders! | He’s like.a long whitey-brown paper snake.” 

The civilidn thought the simile not inapt as -his eyes fell on the narrow 
visage, on the scant ginger flakes of fine hair and drooping silk of the 
colourless moustache, shading the thin lips of Sir Dallas Bengough’s 
A.D.C. 

“‘ He’s certainly not an attractive-looking fellow. I can understand that 
Laly Violet’s fancy was not taken.” , 

“No, but of course they’ve known each other since they were children. 
His fat!.er was killed out hunting and his mother died when he was 
born —Lord Westborough was her brother, and brought this chap up. 
Lord Westborough would have liked the marriage for Lady Violet, 
because Findhorn will have a lot of money some day. But from the 
moment Sir Dallas came along everyone saw how the wind blew; 
Findhorn’s chance, if he ever had any, was gone. The General isn't 
a lady’s man at all, you know, but upon my word I think he took the 
disease all. the worse on that account. I never saw anyone so 
completely bowled over, and I fancy that’s what is making him look so 
glum just now. Well—we shall meet later at the ball at Government 
House to-night. ‘So long.’” 

In the huge conservatory that runs ,the length of one side of 
Government Louse, seated ina low bamboo chair cushioned with great 
pillows of rose. brocade, was Lady.‘ Violet Verschoyle..; The strange weird 


light-of the strings of japanese lanterns that swung among the palms, great 


globes: of quaint shape and gorgeous hue, fell ‘on her beautiful face, and 
on the shimmering pearl. of her gown, 

Beside her was Sir-Dallas Bengough, holding her fan of white ostrich 
feathers in his lean brown’ hand as he bent over her, fanning her gently. 
The scarlet of ‘his tunic made a dash of vivid colour-in the scene already 
picturesque enough. = el 

Within’ was. heard. the crash of wind instruments playing a stirring 
waltz—and near by tinkled a little fountain that splashed and s‘ghed, and 
tossed its tiny diamond drops almost at their feet. Without, the sound of 
guests depariing, the guttural cries of servants, the measured lilt of 
horses’ feet. The Government House ball was drawing to its close. 

“To-morrow,” sighed the girl, trying to control the quiver of her lips. 

“To-morrow!” echoed the man. “For God’s sake, Violet, don’t 
make a coward of me! I've faced death a hundred times before, but I 
have never felt in all my life as I do to-night!” 

H's nervous fingers dropped the fan, and he held her hand instead. The 
girl smiled bravely up into his face as-she answered : 

“‘ Please God, your love for me may never make you less brave, less 
of a hero than you are, I love your courage, I adore it!” 

Her white fingers strayed over the medals upon his breast as she spoke, 
and suddenly bending her head, she dropped a light kiss upon the little 
bronze cross athwart the words, “ For Valour.” 

Dallas Bengough’s arm was thrown round her. “Idon’t know that my 
ee brought me a better moment than this,” he whispered to her 

uskily. 
a é made father.tell me about it,” the girl'said softly. “How you brought 
the wounded soldiers out of the burning house under a rain of bullets, one 
by one! And .how--—” ' But Dallas Bengougi' opred her. 

“ And how I’had the luck to have a. fuss: made over what was nothing 
at all, Violet. - These things are only the fortune of war, as‘much. an acci- 
dent as the wonderful chance: that made me win‘ your precious love.” 

“You make me so proud,” the girl said ‘tenderly, “so proud and so 
humble, to think that my love really means something to you, and yet to 
feel how utterly unworthy I am ‘of you.” 

Dallas Bengoughlaughed.. 

“My sweet,’-he said, “I could find a thousand things to say, but none 


that would express one half my wonder and gratitude.” 


ne 
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As he-spoke, the tall, gaunt figure of Captain Findhorn appeared among 
the palms... -He stood fora momeitt silently contemplating his cousin and 
his Chief with an inscrutable smile on his thin lips, 

“ His Excellency wants you for a minute, Violet. I apologise, sir, for 
disturbing you.” 

No man‘can. bear with equanimity being taken unawares under such 
circumstances, and Sir Dallas. was at that moment a very Samson shorn of 
his strength, .: His.reply. was curt-and his manner distant, as he dismissed 
the intruder with a stiff: “Thank you, Findhorn. I will take Lady 
Me ES LEA. Contoned i 

« Lady Violet nfound his insolence—my own cousin!” muttered 
:he enraged A.D.C., looking after them as they saclted away. “If he had 
sot come across, my path, I would have made her love me, forced her to 
care. What-are his showy attractions to powers such as mine, curse him | 
But look to yqurself, Dallas Bengough, I have not done with you yet!” 

He threw. himself into the. chair: his ‘cousin had just. left, and lighting a 
cigarette, gazed _moodily at'the -spirals of smoke that- escaped from his 
tightly folded lips... a 

‘Great God, how I love her!” he cried half to himself. “And how 
she hates me.!: ‘She never'liked me, but since that day when I was fool 
enough to threaten to hypnotise her’ will, and compel her obedience, her 
whole soul has been in revolt against me. I am as odious to her as some 
creeping thing. And yet, even now I could get her that way, but what 
would it be worth—a body without a soul!” 

The man’s face worked. The lines of his mouth hardened, and from 
between his half closed eyelids the steely glitter of his eyes was visible like 
points-of flame.- - ~ - 

“To-morrow. Aye, to-morrow,” he muttered, as he threw the end of 
his cigarette into a tub of aloes, and 
rising, walked: out into the glory of the 
star-spangled night. For to-morrow 
General Sir Dallas Bengough and his 
staff went to the front. 


II. 

Within the rough brown’ walls of 
the fort of Donga Pa, in that part of 
the building which served as ante room, 
temporary mess, and commanding 
o‘ficer’s quarters, Sir Dallas Bengou::h 
was seated at a-rickety table, an or!- 
nance map'spread out before him. A 
group of officers : belonging to thie 
various regiments taking part in the 
expedition ‘stood. idly in the doorway, 
exchanging desultory remarks in an 
undertone, while: a native officer of the 
Punjab Irregular Horse leaned with 
one hand on the table, tracing out a 
course with his finger on the ordnance 
map. 

The General looked ten, years older 
than when he had started for the ‘frontier 
six weeks before. His eyes were sunken 
and dull, his face grey and withered, 
and there were: lines about the mouth, a 
relaxing. of the’-under lip, which com- 
pletely did away with: the look: of deter- 
mination*-which had -been> its chief . . 
characteristic. Certainly, a mud fort in the hills is not a pleasing residence, 
nor isa diet of tinned food apt to be stimulating—to say nothing of such 
minor discomforts as mosquitoes and fleas. But surely pin-pricks these, to 
so keen a soldier! Yet the Chief looked listless and desperately weary, 
as he sat with-his -head leaning on his hand, apparently paying but little 
mereA to the words of the native a dg ree?” he said at 

“The sole entry, -say, is through this narrow go 
last, rousing himself with Sat ai “Tt seems to me a regular death-trap, 
Hirah Sing.” ; 

“It is the only way,” answered the native. “It is a matter for swiftness 
and silence, covered by the darkness. The thing is not easy, Sahib, 
but. . . . . it is-possible!” — ; 

“The question is, whether I am justified in risking the lives of the men 
on what may end in failure,’ muttered the General, nervously beating with 
his hand upon the map before him. . ; 

Hirah Singh lifted his’ dark: eyebrows in surprise. The Chief was not 
wont to be so tender of men’s lives. . ; 

Captain Findhorn, one of the A.D.C.’s, drew near the table. I believe 
that Hirah Singh is right, sir—the thing seems possible,” he murmured 
respectfully, «-» : 

Sir Dallas. started, and an angry glance flashed from his eyes, but they 
gradually fell before the steady gaze of the A.D.C., and the momentary 
Hush faded from his cheek, leaving it ashen grey. phe fe 

Hirah Singh looked from one to the other of the two men, his piercing 


black eyes on Findhorn as if bey would penetrate to his very soul; 
then-slowly with them, he turned to the General. ; 
“I have told the » that the thing was not easy, but possible. { have 


spoken,”"he said. _ 
“Why on earth’ does the Chief let Findhorn interfere,” whispered a green- 
coated officer of the Goorkhas impatiently to Archie Yorke, the other A.D.C., 


“I don’t like that fellow, and it’s an open secret that he hates the Chief.” 


Beside her was Sit Dallas Bengough. 


“Te does his duty,” answered Yorke, with scrupulous impartiality. 
He cordially disliked Findhorn himself. 

“Does his duty! Overdoes it, you mean; he hardly ever leaves the 
General's side. However, for once, Findhorn seems to be in favour of 
action, so perhaps, as he has some sort of influence with the Chief, we may 
be allowed to have a try at dislodging that old Mullah from his eyriec 
to-night.” 

The rebel Mullah or priest, whose fiery utterances and denunciations 
among the tribes had been the chief c1use of the frontier rising, had up to 
now moved with his followers from point to point, avoiding a face to face 
encounter with the soldiers of the Qucen, preferring to pick off the redcoats 
here and there at long range, er by such methods as the occasional murder 
of a sentry or two on outpost duty, or the cracking of a skull by the sudden 
fall of a rock from some height inaccessible to any but a goat or a born 
mountaineer, 

But gradually. an.impression was gaining ground among the rebels that 
for some inexplicable reason. the commander: of. the punitive force was 
adopting a policy of inaction so little in keeping with his well-l non 
go-ahead tactics as to inspire his foes with something very ‘like cont mt, 
instead of the wholesome fear with which they had hitherto regarded h in. 
Encouraged by the apparent supineness of the enemy, the Mullah resolved 
to change his method of warfare, and taking up his station at Bersund, a 
stronghold only accessible through the long narrow gorge of Jarra— 
a regular “death-trap,” as Sir Dallas Bengough had called it—he began 
harassing the British by a series of night raids and cattle lifting forays, 
rendered bolder every day by impunity. 

Nearly three weeks had been passed in this extraordinary inactivity 
on the part of the British forces; officers and men were becoming 
impatient, and beginning to wonder 
what had come over the Chief. 
Only two nights before, a party of 
Goorkhas on forage duty had been 
surprised and cut up by the Afghans. 
The men were thirsting to revenge 
their comrades, the officers were sick 
of such limp soldicring; altogether, a 
strong r:pple of discontent was moving 
the face of. the waters. Something of 
the prevailing spirit had been com- 
municated to the General, for after 
many hesitations he decided to attempt 
to force the Jarra Vass and dislodge 
the chieftain-priest from his fastness. 
When the news filtered down to the 
men’s quarters, such a ringing cheer 
went, up that its echo reached the ears 
of the Afghan scouts lurking higher 
up among the hills. 

“Hark to the braying of the asses, 
Shafiz Ullah.” 

“Or is it the growl of the tiger, 
Amrah Khan?” 

-Shafiz Ullah had become acquainted 
with the inside of an English jail- 
khana seven years before, and narrowly 
escaped hanging. He was conse- 
quently less loudly assertive than his 
comrade of the superiority of Afghans 
over Englishmen. 

“Tigers! Asses, I tell thee, braying asses! Those beasts of burden 
are ever wont to lift up their voices before a thunder-storm—and 
I smell thunder in the air.” 

Shafiz Ullah did not continue the argument, but contented himself with 
muttering in his oily black beard the Afghan equivalent of : “ Qui vivra 
verra {’ 


There was silence on the hill-side, unbroken save for the rumbling of 
distant thunder, and the moaning of the pine-trees, swaying and creaking 
in the night wind. Under cover of the inky darkness the attacking party, 
consisting of about 750 men, climbed the steep ascent with as much speed 


‘as the rough nature of the ground would allow, a troop of the Punjab 


Irregular Horse leading the way. In their midst rode Sir Dallas 
Bengough, surrounded by his staff, Captain Findhorn occupying his usual 
position at the General’s right hand. A little to the rear were Archie 
Yorke and Hirah Singh. There was an unspoken sympathy between the 
junior A.D.C. and the native officer, and the boyish face of the one was 
seldom seen very far apart from the dark manly visage of the other. 

All went well till the British forces reached the broad plateau of 
Kumarsund at the other end of which was the entrance to the Jarra Pass, 
more than three-quarters of a mile away. A halt was called; both men 
and horses needed breathing after their stiff climb. 

Half-an-hour passed in this inaction, and all were beginning to wondcr 
when the order to advance would be given. 

The storm which had been threatening when the troops set out on thcir 
night march was drawing nearer and nearer; continuous thunder echocd 
among the hills while the lightning played overhead, illuminating the 
impatient faces of the men, as they grumbled at the inexplicable delay. 
Suddenly, a white flash, that lighted up the country for miles around, zig- 
zagged across the murky sky, followed by a deafening roar that seemed 
to shake and rend the mountains to their very foundations. 
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Town, came: the ‘hail, tinkling .on: .the. troopers’. accoutrements, and. 


reducing their turbans to pulp, so tliat they. were fain, to’ throw. themselves 
face. downward to avoid the stinging blast, while it beat mercilessly on the 
bare backs of the frantic horses, Fortunately the sound of the trampling 
hoofs was deadened by the hail-stones, in which they were soon wading up 
to their fetlocks. The air turned icy cold, and, although the hail ceased 
after a minute and was replaced by torrents of rain, both men and horses 
had had their tempers thoroughly. spoilt. : 
“The hill-dogs would have a fine chance if they rushed us now, 


Sir Dallas Bengough* 
was sitting on his 
narrow camp bed. 


whispered Hirah Singh into the ear of Archie Yorke. But low as he had 
spoken, the Chief caught his words, and turning suddenly, he gave the 
order to retreat. 

A moment of stupor followed. Thensome of the native officers began to 
break their swords, while an all but mutinous murmur rose from the.ranks. 
But deaf alike to in'reaty and expostulation, the General turned his horse’s 
head, and closely followed by Captain Findhorn, rode swiftly off down the 
steep incline, now convertel into a torrent by the relentlessly falling rain. 
As he passed near where Archie Yorke and Hirah Singh were standing, a 
flash of lightning revealed to them every line of his face. 

“Didst thou see, Yorke Sahib!” 

But Archie Yorke turned away, an almost liysterical sob rising in his 
throat. For that which both men had scen in the face of Dallas Bengough, 
V.C., was fear—abject, mortal fear ! 

The storm rolled away overhead, the thunder sounding like the faint 
rattle of distant artillery, while thin snake-like flashes cut the darkness at 
fitful intervals. Draggled, disheartened, and soaked to the skin, the troops 
slowly made their way down the hill-side in sullen silence. No sound was 
heard, save-the irregular tramp-of. feet. dragging out of step, the stumbling of 
weary horscs,.and the swish of the thin, persistent rain. © °° 
' -.Dawn.was breaking as they reached Donga -Pa. The'officers, avoiding 
each others’ eyes, dispersed to turn in their men; and: the. General, 


dismounting, sought his own quarters, leaning heavily. on ‘the arm of- 


Captain Findhorn, who attended -his. Chief with a face as inscrutable as the 
sphynx. : , 
a It. 

Sir Dallas Bengough was sitting on his narrow camp bed, his elbows 
testing on his knees, his head bent down. His whole attitude was 
that of a broken man, and when-he raised his head, the eyes had a haggard 

ght in them, andthe two upright lines upon his forehead seemed to be 
oughed ‘almost to the bone. 

“ Great Heavens,” he muttered, as his hands nervously clenched and 
unclenched. amid the crisp thicket of his. hair. .“‘ What is to become 
of me, if in.the most:desperate moment of my life I can neither think ‘nor 
reason? What. is this horror that. has fallen. on me, this abject; beastly 
cowardice that is with me night and day? 1am only fit to die, and yet. I 
am afraid. to end my wretched. life.. It-takes- all ‘the manhood that is left 
in me not-to howl with terror and ‘bury my. head. when-I see. the ‘puff of 
smoke and hear the crack:of the rifles!: My God, it’s awful—awful! ” 

_-He rose and took a couple of quick turns. up.-and..down: the hut. A 
long, thin ‘shadow fell upon the. floor, and Sir Dallas stopped short. in his 
pet as the figure-of Captain Findhorn.:appeared in the. doorway.’.: With- 
out advancing into-the-room, the ‘A:D.C. stood ‘on the: threshold, fixing a 
steady gaze on his Chief, who, with:a snarl, attempted: to: ask him’ “why 
the dickens -he was staring so.” | But the words died away. in an indistinct 
murmur, and Findhorn, stepping quietly to the General's. side,-led him: un- 
resisting to the camp bed on'to which he sank like one in a: dream. ~The 

oung man bent over him, softly making'a few passes before his eyes ; the 
Leavy head drooped: on‘ the pillow, the muscles’ relaxed, and. Sir -Dallas 
Bengough sank into.a deep, death-like sleep... a 

: Lie there like-a rotting. hulk, Dallas Bengough! . I -said I: would: be 
even with you yet! But my' vengeance is not complete, and your. shattered 
nerves need a respite... Sleep, therefore, sleep sound, bit wake to the con- 


li 
P 


‘sciousness of your.degradation, to the knowledge that name and fame: are 


slipping from you, and that the love which. was given to:a hero will be 


-withdrawn from.a coward. . . . Ye-Powers of darkness, subtle spirits 


of. Evil,. come ‘to: my aid <Sear: his. strong ‘brain,-and- shrivel. the stout 
heart within: him, till his courage’sink and disappear like water spilt on the 
sand!" ~ ; 

Findhorn’s voice rose, his whole being seemed transfigured. His pallid 
face’ was aflame, and his: hair. sparkled: and stood on end like a halc 
round. his head, while lambent fire shot from his” eyes. «So: absorbed was 
he'that he never noticed’a. dusky’ face, peering in at’the window. through the 
curtains of split bamboo, and following.-his every. movement. with: lynx-like 
eyes; nor-did he'catch the tread: of..stealthy feet turning swiftly round the 
corner of the mud hut, as: he: issued forth a :few.:moments later from the 
General's quarters. and went in search of Archie Yorke. 

He found him seated on the curbstone of an old well in the outer court, 
pulling savagely at a damp.cigar. Findhorn himself was above such vices. 

“[ have just.left the-Chief sound asleep,” he said. 

“1 expect the’ Chief is badly-in necd-of rest,” answered Yorke briefly. 

“ After last night ?.””-sneered the-other.. . . 

“ Just-sol”’ snapped Yorke, restraining a strong desire'to kick him. 

“1'll tell you what, Yorke—Phew |. how rank “your,.tobacco is |—there’s 
something badly wrong with ‘the Chief,” ‘persisted Findhorn, ignoring the 
hostilé ‘attitude.of his ‘brother'A.D.C. “ Did you ever see such soldiering 
as we have. been treated to lately!” 

“‘ Pleasant,”” muttered Yorke under his breath. ‘I wonder how much 
more you have noticed ?” 

“Don't lose your temper. Look here, you have known Sir Dallas 
Bengough all your life. Have you ever heard it hinted that he was a 
coward?” 

“No,” growled Yorke with a dangerous gleam in his eyes; “ because 
the fellow who hinted such a lie wouldn't be alive!” 

“Well, you necdn’t excite yourself; but really, the Chief lately——” 

“Oh, confound you!” thundered Archie, turning furiously on his heel 
and walking away. 

“Tl n'y a que la vérité gut blesse,” quoted Findhorn to himself, com- 
placently stroking the pale straggling silk of his moustache; “I wonder 
what Violet would say if she could see her hero now,” 

Captain: Yorke walked across the courtyard after leaving Findhorn, and 
leaned both elbows on the low parapet overlooking the grim stretch of 
barren mountains which had been. the scene of last night’s ignominious 
retreat. “The A.D.C.’s young face was flushed with emotion. 

“That cursed Findhorn, with his beastly insinuations! I should have 
liked to have crammed his words back into his throat. He hates the Chief, 
and yet... . « « But I'll never beliéve it, never! He’s as brave as his 
sword—it’s this beastly climate that’s knocked him. all to pieces. By ¥e. 4 
Hullo, Hirah Singh, is that-you,” as the native officer crossed the courtyard 
and joinedNhim. .. “ What have you got to say—no treason?” 

“ You are my brother,” the. native. said with unconscious dignity, ‘and 
there is no treason:in my heart nor on my lips. ButI would speak a word 


‘ in your ear concerning the General Sahib.” 


“The General? Anything wrong?” asked Yorke, with an assumption 
of ease he. was far from feeling. 

“We have seen how it is with our Chief—how the eagle has become as 
the dove, how the bones of the strong have waxed weak.” 

Yorke bit his lips till the blood came, and his hands twitched ‘nervously 

‘©The matter is evil,” continued the native, sinking his voice, “and the 


| work of.evil spirits which Findhorn Sahib holds .in -his hands.’ Last year, 


in Simla, I saw him do many strange things for the entertainment of the 


Findhorn’s voice rosé, his whole — 
being seemed transfigured. 


officers at the mess; and’ one. thing, ‘strangest of all, was the causing of 
terror to. the bravest among the regiment of Guides, ‘by the exercise of 
magic. .: He made them believe that they were alone and unarmed’ in. the 
jungle,:and that a t'g:r-was upon them—the sweat poured from their faces, 
and their limbs shoo under them, They obeyed.the hand of. Findhorn 
Sahib. as. though they:had been little children.” 

--] remember the exhibition,” said Archie. Yorke, .“It.-was:the most 


General ?.”” 


‘disgusting «thing: I- ever saw.. But ‘what :has that got to do with the 
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Hirah Singh lowered: his voice to'a cautious. whisper, 

- “Ttell thee, he'is bewitched! To-day I was. passing near -his quarters 
when I saw Findhorn Sahib.go in. I approached cautiously, and looked 
through the window—the curtains are in rags, I could not butsee. He laid 
his hands on the General. thus and thus ”"—touching his forehead and. his 
breast—‘ and the:Chief‘lay as one‘dead. If Findhorn Sahib can make the 
soldiers of the Guides sweat with terror, he can also cast a spell over the 
General. Thou knowest a woman eame-between them, and he has done 
this thing in revenge.” 

Archie Yorke stared helplessly at Hisah Singh. 

““I—I can’t believe it,” he stammered-at last.“ You mean—You 
mean—.” 

“1 mean that as long as Findhorn Sahib lives, the soul of the Chief will 
be as wax in his hands.” And having delivered .ttimself of this sentiment, 
Hirah Singh. departed to see after the watering of the horses, leaving: the 
A.D.C. clutching ‘his:/head.in his hands, half-incredulous, yet appalled by 
a matter:too big. for his.mind to grasp. 


The Frontier rising, which at first was comrparatively insignificant, now 
began to assume a more serious aspect. The news of the abortive attempt 
on Bersund. spread like wildfire through the mountains. Village after 
viage rose at the bidding of the Mullah, whose emissaries roused the 
oo hill-men to enthusiasm ‘by flattering promizes of glory and 

lunder. 

“The craven English,” they said, 

“ dare not meet-us in the open; but the 
Mullah: holds. them in the hollow of his 
hand. , He -will smoke the vermin from 
thelfox-earths, and they shall be exter- ‘ 


minated to a man, and their arms and aces: 


acco':rements shall be ours.” 

From: far “and. near the tribesmen 
flocked to join the Mullah’s standard, 
ui] the. armed. horde. at his command 
amounted to. something: over three thou- 
snd men, more than triple the strength 
of the British force opposed to them. 
With these the chieftain-pricst doubicd 
not that he would easily be able to over- 
whelm an enemy whose timorous an | 
vacillating tacticr hai inspired hitnself 
and his followers w'th sapreme contempt. 
As usual; most of the hill men were 
armed with rifles; from what mysterious 
source.the supply is obtained has often 
puzzled their opponents. Perhaps it is 
as well that certain mysteries should 
remain unsolved. 


All was bustle and excitement within 
the Arifiah lines. Scouts had brought 
news@arly that morning that the robels 

were in movement, and that. an ‘attempt 
would..be made. to. surround Donga Pa, 
and cut-off the British from their sup- 
plies The Mullah had divided his forces 
into two. sections, which, by circuitous 
routes and keeping well out of range of 
the: guns of. the fort, were to endesvour 
to forma junction below Donga I'a. 
Unless this could be prevented, Sir Dallas 
Bengough and his handful cf men, out- 
aumbered and surrounded, would indced be caght li<e rats in a trap. 

But with the approach of danger the Gencral seemed to have temporarily 
recovered his sclf-possession. His orders were concise and clear, his 
action prompt and. decisive, A detachment of Goorkhas, supported by a 

uadron of the Irregular Horse, were to cross the valley and oppose the 
advance of the enemy’s left wing, while Sir Dallas Bengough himself, with 
four hundred infantry and the remaining troopers, would meet the Mullah’s 
forces on the right. : 
’” The officers were snatching a hasty meal preparatory to setting forth. 
The.Chief seemed outwardly calm and collected, but those nearest him 
noticed: that he ate nothing, only swallowing a tumbler full of raw brandy, 
and that his eyes had. livid patches across the lower lid which spread over 
the:cheek bone on either:side. : 

ae the Goorkhas started, Yorke?” he inquired of the young 


a) aad 
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“Yes, sir, left a quarter of an hour ago. Nippy little beggars,” he 
added, in an-undertone, to Hirah Singh, who had just come in—the native 
officers messed apart—* They're half-way across the valley by now. ; 

“The lust’of blood is upon them, they burn to revenge their 
brothers. “I have no fear for ¢hem—they will drive back the enemy. 

“Why. -shouldn’t:.we-.do the same? Well led, there is every 


chance. . , .” But Hirah Singh without answering, looked gloomily 
towards $e Chief, who with shaking hand was holding out his glass for 
Captain Findhorn to fill. 


S nieree IV. ; 

Although unprepared for the bold move of the British, the Mullah, 
conscious of his superiority in numbers, continued to advartce in skirmishing 
order under cover of a small wood of rock pine. till not more than three 


nundred yards of ‘open space separated’ him. from: his. opponents, who 
were taking advantage of such shelter as the broken ground-offered. Far 
away across the valley, the faint report of rifles echoing from peak to peak 
told that the left had already engaged. After’the exchange of a few 
desultory shots without. much harm being done on either side, the 
Mullah resolved to attempt a rush, confident that the handful of British 
soldiers would never be able to withstand the shock. 

On came: the Afghans, swarming out of the wood, crossing the open 
space at a quick run, undeterred by the raking fire poured into 
them.. . Under the terrific force of the impact, the “thin red 
line,” borne backward, swayed for a moment, then broke like a spent 
wave. With a yell of triumph, the Mullah hewed his way to where Sir 
Dallas Bengough sat his horse like a statue carved out of stone, Findhorn 
at his side. 

In the face of that fierce onslaught the General’s charger swerved, turned, 
and. if someone had- not caught:--at -its -bridle;:would:-have ; galloped’ off. 
Archie. Yorke, who had just: cut down a black-bearded ruffian ‘in the act of 
trying to’ hamstring his’ horse, felt:his blood, hot enough at that moment, 
run cold in his veins. ‘“ Great-God,” he murmured through his clenched 
teeth as his sabre bit the Afghan’s skull. “It’s all up. 5 
He was going to run away! !” 

“ Steady—stand steady, Yorke Sahib.” A rifle dropped across Youke’s 
shoulder, a sharp crack rang in his ear, and Findhorn, throwing up his 
arms, reeled in his saddle and fell head- 
long from his horse. “A. dog should 


With head erectand die a dog's death,” said the guttural 


eyes ablase, he 


dashed through voice of Hirah Singh, as he threw away 
the hroken line. the rifle snatched a moment before from 
etek the hand of a dying rebel. It had done 


its work. 

As Findhorn’s body struck the ground, 
a sudden and marvellous change seemed 
to come over the General. With head 

. erect and eyes ablaze, calling on his 

escort to follow, he dashed through the 
broken line, trampling down the Mullah 
in his onward rush. That charge was 
a thing to be remembered by all who 
lived to remembyr. Down went the 
‘Afghans right and left before the mighty 
strokes of Dallas Bengough’s sword, as 
ripe corn falls beneath the sickle. Deeper 
and deeper be plunged into the seething 
mass, which closed up behind him. A 
hundred rifles covered him, a hu: died 
knives gleamed inthe air; his sword rose 
for the last time, then horse and man 
sank and disappeared, as a ship sinks 
in an angry sea. 

Electrified by their Chief's example, 
and burning to avenge his fall, the 
troopers of the escort ‘charged with such 
desperate.fury that the: Afghans, surprised 
and disconcerted, gave way on all sides. 
‘laking advantage of the breathing-space 
afforded, the infantry rallied, the broken 
line re-formed once more, pressing for- 
ward shoulder to shoulder in the wake 
of their comrades. But the disheartened 
Afghans, already thrown into confusion 
by the furious onslaught of the cavalry, 
did not await the advent of the Dritish 

bayonets; they disbanded anI fled in every direction, many throwing down 

their arms and asking for qt arter 

‘The noise of battle and pursuit rolled far away, and the field remained 
deserted and silent, save for the dead and the dying, and the hoarse screams 
of kites and vultures: wheeling and circling in a dense cloud overhead, 
still too scared by the sound of distant firing to dare begin their ghastly 
a, * * ° * * * 

The sun was sinking behind the hills and the tall peaks were throwing 
their lengthening shadows across the valley, when the British returned to 
search for the body of their Chief. It was some time before they found 
him, so thick lay the dead above him. As Archie Yorke, himself slightly 
wounded, helped to raise the body of Sir Dallas Bengough, he was think- 
ing that they might have had bitterer news than the death of her soldier for 
Lady Violet down in-the plains—— 

ome twenty yards to.the.rear lay the body of Captain Findhorn, un- 
touched-save for a small dark hole perforating his tunic below the left 
shoulder. Hirah Singh stood looking at the dead man, aquict smile on his 
dusky face. : 

“Shot in the back, poor chap,” said a lieutenant of the line as he 
joined the native officer. “I wonder how that happened—a stray bullet, I 
suppose ?” 

“A dog’s death for a dog,” said Hirah Singh, turning on his heel, and 
slightly spurning the corpse with his heavy boot. 


When Lady Violet, mourning her lost lover, turns for comfor? to the 
letter sent from the front by Archie Yorke, there is one passage which she 
reads over and over again. ‘His end was the end of a hero.’ 
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Sue certainly looked a weird, elfin-like. figure, as she crouched in the 
draughty: passage—a thin ‘tartan shawl drawn tightly across her shoulders : 
her ruffled head, from which the grimy: cap had ‘fallen, pressed against the 
keyhole of the parlour door of Acacia Villa.. On the other side of that door, 
Jack. Barton, his violin-tucked under his chin, was playing. the overture to 
an.opera which. was 'to'win for him name and fame in the. musical world. 
There must have been something of the-.fire .of genius in the music, for, 
as the exquisite sounds: rose and fell, the. face of Jack’ Barton’s one 
listener became transfigured. :- She-forgot that she was. the maid-of-all- 
work at Acacia Villa, an. underpaid, underfed drudge. The draughty 
age, with its flaring gas jet, the'smell ‘of soapsuds, and the creak of 
1s. Hawkins’ mangle—all were forgotten, as her soul floated away.on 
the wings of music into.a paradise of dreams. 
“ Drat the child!’ What do you mean by lying ‘uddled up all of a ’eap 
at the lodger’s. door?” soe : 
It was Mrs. Hawkins’ strident voice.that brought that poor little dreamer, 
with a jerk, to earth. The golden visions vanished, and, in their place, was 
the red face of her mistress, her coarse features convulsed with rage, as she 
dragged the child to her feet. : ; 
“So this is where you ‘ave been ‘idin’,is it? And me searchin’ the 
‘ouse ‘igh and low for someone to ‘elp with the manglin’, you lazy, good for 


nothin’——”’ 


: 
~S ; 
Casal 

ae ew ee 
——— 
==» ) i 


os “W Look at ‘er, str. There's a fine figger for a girl to look,” 


\ 


‘brown e 


By Mavup Co.esorn. 


“Hullo! 
Hawkins?” 

The door: of the parlour had opened suddenly, and Jack Barton, violin 
in hand, stood on the threshold. 

. He .was a sunburnt young giant, with a close-cropped dark head, and 
good-tempered mouth. “The chin was, if. anything, a trifle too-small, but 
the eyes: were clear.and ‘honest, and gave the finishing touch to’a face that 
most men, and all women, trusted instinctively. . 

There was a look of good-natured astonishment in his blue eyes as he 
glanced from. the-imposing figure of the landlady to the little shrinking figure 
in her grasp. Mrs. Hawkins made an attempt to conceal her irritation under 
an acid:smile, as she answered: . 

“It’s only-Eliza’ Anne, sir. . She fairly. worrits my life out with ’er tire. 
some ways... When one takes an orphan out of charity, the least one can 
expect is that she will do ’er dooty, and not leave them. as’as been'a mother 
to 'er.with a pile of manglin’.to be done while she sits outside on the mat 
listenin’ to the .fiddlin’ of first floor lodgers! Look at ’er, sir. There's a 
fine: figger for a girl to look, with ’er ‘air all tossed about, and ’er eyes as 
dazed.as any.crazy Jane.” 

‘Jack Barton glanced. compassionately at the culprit, who stood with 
downeagt eyes, rubbing one ill-shod little foot over the other, and vainly 
pe peal. to-conceal her frosty little elbows with the ends of the tartan 
shawl. , ees : ier 
“ Are Pes fond of music, Eliza?” he-said.’ tgtgedy, ea 
The child jerked back her tumbled hair, and raised.a pair of dark-lashed 

almost startling in their intensity of expression, as she answered, 
ina breathless whisper:5 ~~ . 
Vea le es ee ee sens , 

*«Is those all -the manners.you.can show? -.A answerin’ of the gentle- 


What’s all the noise about? Is anything wrong, Mrs. 


- men lodgers with never so much asa ‘sir’ ?.” said Mrs. Hawkins with an 


angry shake of the thin little arm, “and after me a tellin’ you, till my jaw 
fairly aches again, that you——””.... a 
“* There, there,” interrupted Jack Barton hastily, 
want to talk to Mrs. Hawkins for a moment.” _ 
~ The child gave him one look of adoring gratitude, then darted from the 
room,.and, in a few moments, the Sook res turning of the mangle testified 


“ Runaway, Eliza. I 


to the genuineness of Eliza Anne's resolutions. 


IL. 


“How old are you, Eliza Anne ?.” said Jack Barton, a year later, pausing 
in the adjusting of a string to glance at the little silent figure by.the ‘hearth, 
_Eliza Anne’s presence had become quite an institution during Jack 
Barton’s evening practice, owing to the icy. of a certain . kind : of 
argument with his fiery-faced landlady, whatever its’ morality -in 


“other respects, had opened the gate of paradise to the little overworked 


drudge... rhe 
age, child?”: Per , 

“No, sir; but Mrs. ’Awkins says I must be somewhere about thirteen 
or thereabouts, because I was about three years old when father lett me 
with her while he went to foreign parts, and that must be nigh on ten 
years ago.” ee i ne 

~-“ T suppose you don’t remember your father?” - i a gtttig 8 
“Not exactly, sir ;. but I seem to see someone who was dark and tall, and 
who he erent language from Mrs. 'Awkins, and called me-——.” .. 
“Tt sounded like Margarita,” said the child shyly. op Pist alates 
“Hm, suits you a good deal better than Eliza Anne,” said Jack Barton, 
and then, having adjusted his auing, he took up his violin, and for the next 
hour the little parlour was filled with such melody as a-man is only capable 


ee 
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of a when he puts the best he has of youth’s enthusiasm into his 
work. 

Perhaps the consciousness of that absorbed audience of one, whose 
eyes positively shone with excitement and appreciation as he unfolded the 
outline-of his.great theme, had something to do.with the enthusiasm with 
which ‘he worked. *Certain-it is that during the last year he had grown to 
look forthe child’s-instinctive sympathy. He no longer smiled to find the 
iittle ape of jasmine between the leaves of his music since the day when 
he had heard-Mrs. ‘Hawkins rating. Eliza Anne for “wasting ‘er time with 
them:dratted flowers. in the back garden,”’ and had caught sight of the 
little figure hastily concealing the poor little smoke-begrimed posy beneath 
her apron. 

How tthe. child’s eyes shone when he fastened the spray in his buttonhole 
before ‘taking. up -his violin, Somehow the scent of jasmine seemed in- 
extricably mixed:up-with the music-of ““Un.Réve d'Amour.” It haunted 
him through the more tender: passages, and mingled: with the’ crash’ of 
exultant melody that ‘thrilled in the finale when’ ‘he work was at last 
completed.: ss : 

- ‘Then followed.a period of waiting, irksome enough even at first when 
the musician felt:himself buoyed.up-with the confidence of ultimate success 
But as the months dragged on and manager after manager refused even to 
look at the score of his cherished ; : 
opera, or kept.it for a while only to .. 
return it with a cold form of thanks,” 
Jack Barton’s courage began to. 
flag. : 
So great was:the change wrought 

by these months of fruitless effort: 
that it would have been difficult to- 
recognise cheery, good-tempered 

Jack Barton in the moody, careworn 

man whose very walk. as_ he 
mounted: the steps of Acacia Villa 
on this «dull- October. afternoon: 
betrayed the ill-success of his day's - 
work. | Silently. and listlessly he 
opened the door of the sor«id little 
house, hung up his hat, and laid Lis 
hand on. the ..door of. the dingy: 
little : parlour, ‘when suddenly he 
paused in:-startled. surprise-at the. 
flood':of .melody that. greeted his 
astonished: ears. _Sqmeone was 
singing the aria of the. first act of. 

“Un Réve d’Amour.” 

It was ‘someone. whose voice 
rose in clear full tones or trilled in 
joyous cadences. that seemed to 
emulate the careless rapture of a 
bird... There. were. no words, but 

that. mattered - little,* the « ‘sitger, 
- whoever she was, had cauglit . the 
“spirit. of -his music, and - Jack: 
on’s face flushed: with’ pleasure 

as the clear tones rose. higher: and 
higher till they. ‘terminated. ia. a 
sustained flute-like note that thr:lled 
every fibre of the artist’s: soul as he 
stood on the threshold. wondering 
who the unknown singer could be. 

. When. the last note had died. 
away into. silence; Jack Barton: 
opened the door and strode eagerly 
into the room... It-was empty save 
for the figure of Eliza Anne, who 
knelt on’ the  hearthrug busily 
stirring the. fire into a blaze. : 

Fora moment Jack Barton’s gaze searched the dim firelit corners of 
the little room then rested incredulously on the small kneeling figure. 
Could the singer have been this child? Impossible! The whole thing 
must have been a delusion of his tired brain? He had not tasted food for 
nearly ‘twelve hours, and a curious feeling of numbness seemed. to take 
possession of his faculties as he sank wearily into a chair by the hearth. — 

-“ Eliza Anne,”. he said suddenly, “ was no one here jue now? In this 
room, I mean?’ I thought I heard—singing, you know?’ : 

For answer the child gave one'startled glance into Jack Barton's pale 
overwrought face, then disappeared from-the room like a flash to return in 
a few moments witha tray containing his evening meal. 

“You are tired, sir,” she-said gently, “won't you take the chop, you 
must be needing something to eat?” os 

Jack shook his -head—Mrs. Hawkins’ chops were not appetising, 
and in any case he was not the least bit hungry. Eliza Anne glanced 
despairingly at him. for a moment, then stepping swiftly to the little side- 
board, re-appeared’with a pint bottle of champagne which she opened 
clumsily enough; then said quietly : 

“Drink this, please, sir.’ ae ; 

Jack Barton tossed off a glass of the sparkling liquid, then set down the 
with.a half laugh. - : hes 

~ # By Jove,.child, you are a wonderful little person, I feel better already ; 
though how the'dickens did you manage to get hold of champagne so 


For the. next hour the little par'our was filled with ‘melody. ; 


quickly? Ah, I remember, it’s the bottle that we were to drink when the 
opera was accepted. Come along child, bring a glass, you shall have the 
champagne and—no, I tell you 1 can’t eat,” waving aside with an impatient 
gesture the plate the child was offering, ‘there fill your glass, we'll drink 
success to the music-hall pot-l oiler ind Miss Lily Darling, of the Varieties, 
and to the flames with ‘Un Réve d'Amour.’ ” 

With a harsh laugh Jack Barton took up the roll of manuscript, and 
ne the child had realised his intentions, had flung it into the heart of 
the fire. 

With a sharp cry of horrified amazement, Eliza Anne dro~ped on her 
knees, and, regardless of the leaping flames, seized the bundle of papers 
and pressed the. burning leaves between her bare hands. 

“Oh, sir, is couldn't have meant to destroy your beautiful music,” she 
said reproachfully. But Jack Barton’s laugh was mirthless enough as he 
answered carclessly.: - cs 

-o All right;. keep ‘it yourself, Eliza’ Anne—it is yours: by right.as being 
the only appreciative listener, but for Heaven's sake keep it out of my sight! 
There go, child, I—I’m tired,” he added irritably, and Eliza Anne crept 
out.of the room, pressing the manuscript with both scarred hands against 
her breast. 

Four hours later she was running swiftly along the deserted streets in 

San the cold light of the early dawn in 
search of a doctor. Jack Barton 
was ill, and even fiery-faced 

“Mrs. Hawkins was alarmed. 
* Brain fever!” said the doctor 
“Ticonically. “No friends to com- 
municate with? Hi'm, ‘Then we'd 
better get him off to the hospital at 
once.” And before the real stir ot 
life-in the great city had begun, 
‘Eliza Anne was watching with tear- 
filled eyes the ambulance that was 
taking Jack Barton away from 

Acacia Villa for ever. 


HI. 


It was a wild March evening 
ten years later. ‘The wind whirled 
in sudden gusts round the street 
-cotmers, bringing clouds of dust 
and little spurts of ice cold rain to 
greet the foot passengers who were 
making their way along the road. 

‘Hullo, Barton! Isthat you?” 

‘said a cheery voice, as two men 
‘coming in opposite- directions with 
‘lowered umbrellas cannoned 
violently , against: eachother. “I 
haven't ‘seen ..you for ages—have 
you been ill, old chap?” 
-.. “TI, no; what put that into 
your head? Is it because I’ve got 
tid-of ‘a good deal of this ‘ too too 
solid’; flesh,’ ‘or because of my 
whitened locks?” returned Barton, 
with a sudden smile that recalled 
the cheery Jack Barton of ten years 
ago. 

“ Well, you are rather grey, I 
“must say,” answered the other 
‘hesitatingly ; ‘But it’s not exactly 
that, you look——” 

“Older by a good ten years 
since the days when I worried 
your life out as a refractory patient at St. Peter’s, eh, old man?” 

“ Yes, you certainly were not easy to deal with, I’m glad all brain 
fever patients don’t insist on conducting an orchestra all night long. B 
the way, talking of music, are you going to see the new opera, ‘ Jasmine’?” 

“ Yes, I am on my way there now; they say this Margarita della Rocca 
is splendid in the title de.” 

“She is superb! She scems to feel every atom of the music to her 
finger tips, and to sing as if she did.” 

“ It’s odd that the opera’ should be anonymous, particularly when it has 
made such a hit... Queer title, too—* Jasmine.’ By the way, have you ever 
heard anything of that devo.ed little admirer of yours? I mean the: poor 
little soul with the strange dark eyes who used to come so regularly to the 
hospital when you were ill, and always left a spray of jasmine on your 

iHow 2?” 
= No,” said Jack musingly, as they paused in the porch of the Thalia 
Theatre. “I’ve often wondered what became of the poor child. The 
landlady told me some story of an Italian singing-master and his wife having 
taken a fancy to the child, and carried her off-to Italy with them. Possibly 
they were relations, as I believe the child was of Italian origin; one seldom 
sees those eyes except—Hullo! what's the matter, old chap?” 

“ That’s. Margarita della Rocca,” said Jack Barton’s companion, in an 
excited whisper, as they stood aside to let a graceful woman, in a long 
trailing white cloak, pass up the steps. 
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He restored the fan. 


for a moment a pair of lustrous dark eyes rested on Jack Barton's face, 
then the woman gave a sudden start, and a white feather fan she was 

carry'ng fell at his feet. 
A vivid flush accompanied the prima donna’s smile of thanks as he 
restored the fan, and she swept up the stairs, leaving Jack Barton speculating 
as to where he had seen those lustrous eyes and that radiant-smile 


“ ‘Tan't ‘she SS If I hadn't a Yeas that I can’t put: off, I’d come 
’ -fm just to hear her sing the aria of the act—it’s the most telling thing: 
“-In the whole opera ! 

companion ran down the. steps into the street, leavitig:' him. to make his 
way into the already crowded opera-house. 

- Still haunted by the recollection of those dark eyes, Barton took his seat 
as in a dream, till the opening bars of the overture roused him with a start. 
-. * What did it all mean?.. Surely that was b's own music | 
over which he had toiled: with beriah eotecsigem amid the sordid: sur- 
roundings of Acacia Villa... 

Then came. the. opening chords of the aria, and as the rich, ‘full ‘tones 
of the -woman’s-voice rose and fell in exquisite cadence, and at last ‘soared 
upward and ever. upward into. one full, pure burst of melody, Jack Barton 
ceased to see the rauiant vision of ‘womanly loveliness“ in 
and shimmer of pearl,” for the picture of a mean ‘little room, with the 
‘ fivelight playing on a tumbled brown head and a pair of eyes with a world 
.of pathos in their child-like depths. He was- utterly unconscious of the 

=e applause that bur-t from the audience'when the curtain'went down: 
the last act, and the cries of “Author, author,” mingled: with the shouts 
of enthusiasm that greeted the prima donna. Suddenly he was roused 
from his reverie by a touch on the shoulder, and a man’s voice said hurriedly : 
oo “Si ina della Rocca begs: you will come at once, sir. The audience 

impatient.” 

In another moment Jack Barton was. standing beside the rima donna, 
the enthusiasm of the crowd. He found himself confronting 


Ss 


‘the vast sea of faces with unseeing eyes, and when at last the curtain went - 
down again amid a thunder of applause, and he found himself alone with. 
h the whole thing - 


the beautiful M: della Rocca, it seemed as thou 


were a dream from which he should wake presently to the realities of life. 


.. “I see you remember,” said a soft voice, and two warm little hands. 


were stretched out impulsively to meet his clasp. 
- “It’s like a dream,” said Jack Barton ‘isal “to think that you, 
"Margarita della Rocca, should be my little friend ‘Acacia, Villa. I can t 
“believe it somehow, and 
4 And yet it nay ley said ‘shi she, with a little girlish laugh. “The little 
” grab, EBliga Anne, has developed into the butterfly Margarita della Rocca, 
. :, and she‘owes it all to you. No, don’t shake your head, I mean what I 
re say. Of course,” speaking rapidly, “ ‘know Signor Castelli. taught me to 
sing, but that was a lucky-speculstion for him as well as for me. 
vou—you i Mene-—ahe tanght me what music was.” 


ExTRa 


already—as - a writer ‘of music-hall melodies,” 


I must be off—goodbye, old man!” and Barton’s — 


The work” 


“gloss of.‘satin’ . 


ut it was. 


cunrermae ‘NUMBER. 


“ “ But. I don’ t andersinin = Jack Barton was ‘begining 

“ Ah, about your opera, you mean. ye remember how you flung 
the manuscript into the fire? The outer leaf with the title was burnt, and 
Eliza Anne couldn’t remember it because her education with Mrs. Hawkins 
hadn't included an intimate acquaintance with French, s0—so—I ‘called it 
‘Jasmine.’ But tell me,” she demanded; in quick, eager tones, “why did 
you not answer my advertisements?” 

“Your advertisements ?.’’ repeated ‘Jock Barton, i in bewildered tones. 

“Yes, I advertised repeatedly i in all’sorts of ways for your address, and 
at last, when I could hear: nothing of your ‘whereabouts, I: determined to 

roduce the opera myself. I felt I shodla find:you then. _ Do you know, it 

as been the reais of my life to give ‘your ‘music to the world, and now—" 
there was.a_break in the soft voice, and ‘the radiant eyes: filled with tears as 
she added almost .in a whisper—‘‘and ‘now the dre=m is fulfilled.” 

“There was a moment's silence as Jack Barton’ stood with Matgariea 
della Rocca’s small hands clasped in his, and ‘into the eyes that ‘still 
retained something of their. innocent childlike. trust, as. she raised theni-to 
the grave face above her. - 

‘hen with’a quick sigh, he released the little clinging hands as he said 
broke nly: 
ae Child; child! you call up a ghost of my dead self that mocks the man 
I have become.” 

. Don’t gay that,’’: she interrupted eagerly. “You have your music. 
See what a reception the public have given to your opera, and when you 
are known——” 

«. “You don’t ‘understand, child,” ‘he. interrupted _ sadly. “I am known 
he added, with a harsh 


nee: Impossible. an exclaimed. the-girl, then with a little laugh: “ Ah, yes, 
I. remember, the. pot-boilers! But. we will change all thatnow! You 
shall write real music and I will sing it. "They:say Margarita della Rocca 
can interpret the Maas of genius: Do you consent to have her for a help- 
mate—in your work ?.”” 

For'a:‘moment:a, uick fire ieapt into’ Jack Barton’s. eyes, kindled by 
the-tremor.in the .witc Sees voice as he. seized the: small: hands and crushed 
them in his grasp: . Then something in.the childlike eyes recaHed him to 
himself, as with a half sigh he said slowly : 

“It’s. impossible,’ child; -I..must go on in the groove I have chosen, 
because—because ‘my wife ‘considers: that kind of music pays. best.” 

“Your wife!” repeated Margarita, ‘and the words came: slowly and 
heavily from her white lips. -There:was silence for a moment, then—— 

“You must introduce me to. your wife,:Mr. Barton,” she said lightly. 
ws Perhaps when I know her——” » 

“You know Miss Lily Darling already by repute—most people do,” 
said he slowly, “go you will understand—— 

A few minutes later Jack Barton was walking swiftly through the dark- 
ness, crushing a ‘spray of jasmine in his clenched hand, while the vision of 
a bowed brown head and the sound of a woman’s low sob scemed to haunt 
him like a dream. 


L 

Tue Professor 
had stood for 
nearly ten silent 
minutes looking round the walls 
of the newly-excavated chamber— 

a eeWE wre walls made of great dressed.slabs of 
hewn basalt, fitted together so closely that you could hardly put the: blade of a 
knife between them, although they must have been standing there for 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years, and thickly covered with characters 
which strangely resembled the signs and symbols which ‘we had found on 
other monoliths among the ruins:of Tiahuanuco. 
. Tiahuanuco, as perhaps. you know, is the name of a vast wilderness of 
ruins mostly composed of huge dressed and carved stoncs, lying:about ten 
leagues ‘to ‘the south of Lake Titicaca, the highest navigable lake. in the 
world, whose waters lie at a level of 12,500 feet, surrounded by the mighty 
domes:and peaks of the. Upper Andes. Ever since its discovery during 
the Spanish Conquest this, Nineveh of the New World had been a mystery. 
The. people who had hewn and carved these stones had vanished so com- 
pletely. that all that the most.learned archzologist could say.of them was that 
they had lived; that up here, some thirteen thousand feet above the waters 
of the Pacific,. they had founded a great city containing temples and 
palaces; =battlements . and: fortresses, whose ruins bore. a: strange 
resemblance to’ others that had been found near the shores of the 
Mediterranean, thousands of miles away. ; 

We; that is to say my learned friend Professor Engelhardt and mysclf, 
had been: working: for several months in this ancient home of mystery. 
We had found many things, but nothing that had brought as nearer to the 
solution of the great problem: Who built Tiahuanuco, and raised temples 
whose foundations might have supported the stately fanes of Tyre and 
Sidon, and Carthage? . Now, as though guided by some freak of Fate, we 
had ‘set our Indians to’excavate. under an enormous. slab: of stone which 


looked like the architrave of some vast buried :portal, and under this they 


had -dug their way into a small-square chamber. ‘Into this we had brought 
our lamps and-candles, and:there we found the clue to the great secret. 

“ My friend,” said the Professor, at last coming towards me and laying 
both his. big hands on my shoulders, “my friend, we have found it! I was 


-right | Did I not always: tell. you: that the Greeks and the Phccnicians 


originated ‘or re-invented everything, and ‘that’ the Norsemen were the first 

to come to the New World? “Look at those characters. You sce, they are 

a and the first name is a Norse one. Look, ‘ Hjalmar, the 
fiking.’ 

“I Tooked, but I did not see, simply because I could not read the 
characters ; but I nodded and smiled, feeling, I must admit, a little awe- 
stricken ‘the. while, and said: 

-“ T don’t know. about: the Greeks and Phoenicians originating every- 
thing,-but of course’ it is fairly certain now that the Norsemen were the 
first to land in'North America.” . . 

“Yes, and in South America too,” he went on, his voice more guttural 
than ever with :excitement, “and they were here hundreds of years before 
they were there: My friend, we have made the greatest discovery since the 
Rosetta Stone was found, for these walls will tell us the origin of the Incas 
who, as'I- have always maintained, came from a Phoenician stock, mingled 
with one of the fair-haired:races of the North—else how could they be the 
only brown race on earth whose aristocracy had fair hair and could 
blush ?” ; ; 

-. | did‘ not attempt to question the proposition, for I knew my friend the 


Professor too well; and Iwas in too much of a hurry to learn the meaning 


of those signs on the strangely disclosed : walls. “But it took nearly a 
month of patient labour to. remove the roof from the chamber, to photo- 


graph the walls, andthen to excavate the great stones; and meanwhile the 


fessor. translated. the inscriptions one by one into Norwegian and 


--German, growing ‘if possible: more’ ecstatic. over every sentence that he 
~ deciphered, and I tried to turn his German translation into English— 


such English as seemed to me most nearly akin to the rugged, straight- 
forward sentences: in which the story was originally told. ‘The story, as 
“you will see, was a strange and vivid piece of old-world history re-told in 


_the.new world, and, after ages had. passed, re-read’and re-told once more 


as. it is here by one of ‘the-same blood as the stark old hero who first 
caused it to be written. « : 


' «Y\ “Hijalmar the Viking, was with Matho the African when we came 
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back from ‘what the Latins called the 
Punic War. I was in the sea-fights «f 
¢ ° Myke and Ecnomus, and after that 1 was 
+ in the strong place of Eryx, where the 
great Hamilcar bade defiance to all the 
might cf Rome. Then after the Roman 
victory among the islands of the Aegates, 
wi:ich had made his cause hopeless, I 
marched out with his army with all the 
honours of war, and in due time came 
with bite ta Carthage. 

“Outside the great city we were 
received as vieicrs, and they lodged us in 
tents in the Garcens of Hamilcarand fed 
us bounteously with fresh meats and 
luscious: fruits. and: gave us so-much good 
wine:that: when we had drunk our fill of 
it we bathed our war-worn bodics in what 
was left over. 

“ But we had come there for other things than meat and wine and the 
smiles and kisses of pretty slaves, for we were mercenaries, and fought for 
hire as the husbandman ploughs the field for his daily wage. Ploughmen, 
indeed, were we, or rather reapers, gathering in the red harvest of war, 
mowing down the living swathes with our swords and axes, and garnering 
the fruits in out pouches. 

“ We had sown the. battle-fields of Italy and Sicily with our blood for 
Carthage, and now she denied us the fruit of our sowing ; so we soon 
determined that if the Sea-Queen would not yicld us our due, then should 
she herself and all the lands about her be the ficld where we would reap 
our harvest for ourselves. 

“There had come an envoy to us from the Suffete Hanno to ask how 
we fared, and we sent him back to tell him and Carthage what it was in 
our minds.to do,.and the next day came Hanno himself, his great foul 
body borne in a litter—for he was a leper, and his swollen legs refused tc 
carry him. 

“ But we told him, as we had told the envoy, neither more nor less, that 
Carthage should pay with her purse or her body, as was the custom in our own 
Northland, and when he went away with this message in his ears the chicfs 
of the Nations gave the command into the hands of Matho, and all that 
day and night the Gardens of Hamilcar were like a camp on the eve of 
battle. By dawn the nest day, after we had taken a little sleep and a little 
meat and drink, for we were soldiers again now, we fell into our ranks, 
and awaited the answer to our message from the city. 

“We watched the sun mount up the eastern sky, and still no message 
came ; but we could see on the walls of the city men hurrying to and 
fro, as though preparing for defence, and the great gates, instcad of open- 
ing as they were wont to do at sunrise, remained fast closed. So in all 
these signs we read that Carthage had lied to us by the mouth of her chicf 
magistrate,.and we made ready to take that which was ours, and good 
usury besidcs. 

“'It-was a glorious sight, that great city, which lay there before our gaze 
as the sun’came up behind.us. .. Jt was the:very reality of all tke-splendour 
and glory and wealth of the southern: world ; and that morning thrice ten 
Hotel hungry eycs gazed on its glorics, as a wild beast looks on its 
prey, and swords were unsheathed and flashed in the brightening sunlight, 
and a great: shout went up from all the host of mercenaries : 

“©To Carthage! ‘Io Carthage! Lead on! lead on!’ 

“The Carthaginians watched us coming ‘from their: triple walls, some 
laughing. at our foolishness, in the pride of their fancied strength, and some 
silent with fear of coming misfortune.as they saw legion’ after Icgion 
defiling out of the gardens and marching silent and in perfect order to 
their appointed posts. : 

“By noon the city was beleaguered on all the landward sides. The 
great Hamilcar was away many days southward across the desert, quelling 
a revolt of the Numidian tribes. From the sea Carthage had nothing to 
hope for, for the Roman galleys had swept the Inland Sea from 
Sicily to the Pillars of Hercules, and the little that they had Icft had 
become the prey of the rovers whose hand was against every man and every 
nation. 

“ For seven days we lay without striking a blow, yet making a ring of 
brass and stecl around the city through which no envoy could come or go 
between Carthage and the distant army of Hamilcar. 

“Then Matho called a council in obedience to the murmurings of his 
soldiers, who were weary of withholding their hands from the rich prey 
that seemed to lie within their grasp, and sent messengers to the city to say 
that unless a ransom of ten thousand talents of gold were paid before the 
next sun rose he would cut the aqueduct that supplicd the city with water, 
and wait until shirst had driven the Carthaginians mad, and then lead 
his men to the assault. 

“The envoys went and returned; and that evening. as the full moon 
rose over our camp, the gate of Megara opened, and Salammbo, the daughter 
of Hamilcar, attended by her maidens and a long train of the pricsts of 
Tanit and Baal, came forth to intercede for the city and to make terms that 
should persuade us to leave Carthage in peace. 

“No man in all our army had seen aught like that Canaanite maiden as 
she advanced to the tent of Matho, who stood at its door waiting to receive 
her. - Her hair was gathered up into the form of a tower on her head. and 
sprinkled with golden dust, and long strings of priceless pearls hung thickly 
from the band of gold that circled her temples down to the dimples in her 
round, rosy cheeks. Her neck blazed with gems, and her arms, Icft_ bare 
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by her long. black sleeveless tunic, glittered with bands of circling diamonds 
from the shoulder to the elbow. 

“When Matho came forward to meet her I saw him stagger as though 
he had been struck a heavy blow, so overcome was he with her beauty and 
her splendid attire, and every soldier in the two lines through which she 
passed bowed his head in silent worship as he beheld her. 

“T, standing by Matho, saw her, and was dazzled even as one who gazes 
on the sun at noonday ; and then, as I stood aside for her to pass into the 
tent, my eyes fell upon one of her handmaidens, and as I beheld her the 
glory of the sun departed from my eyes, and the swect, soft radiance of the 
moonlight fell like a balm upon them. 

“| had seen the maidens of the East, and the West, and the North, and 
the South, and so far I had passed heart-whole by all of them. But now 
there stood before me a maid whose sunny eyes, deep shaded with long 
dusky lashes, shot the living fire of love into my soul as they looked 
towards me, and whose wondrous beauty, unadorned by: gold’ or .gems, 
fired. my hot Viking blood with.a mad, wild love, and: burnt ‘out:of my soul 
every other longing save that which would only be stilled: when I should 
clasp her in my arms and bear her forth with me as my bride, to be my 
qucen and my sweet minister in some solitude that should be Heaven 
because she was there. 

“She passed into the tent with Salammbo and the priests, and for 
nearly an hour we remained on guard ae re eS - 
outside, waiting for them to come forth.  . 
When they at length came it seemedto me . 
as though the night was far spent, so great _ 
was my longing to set eyes on that fair. 
maiden again. 

“At the parting of the tent doors we . 
swung back into our lines again, and as - 
they came forth Salammbo stopped and ~ 
faised her hand to Heaven, turning her © 
race towards the new-risen moon, and 
spake aloud some words in Punic; and - 
when she ceased speaking, Spendius, the ” 
Greek, who was our interpreter, knowing 
all the tongues of the North and South, 
raised his hand for silence, and translated 
what she had spoken for us that all might 
know how the matter had ended. 

““Tisten, O soldiers of the Nations!’ 
said he, ‘to the meaning of the words that 
have fallen from the lips of the beautiful 
Salammbo, the daughter of the great and 
mighty Hamilcar Barca! Your chiefs have 
demanded from the city ten thousand 
talents in gold in payment of all our 
arrears, and in ransom of the town now 
cut off from all help by land and sea. 

“«The words that Salammbo spake 
just now in your hearing were the words 
of her oath, sworn by Baal. and. the:Sacred 
Veil-ef:Tanit, that-by. noon to-morrow the 
money: shall ‘be’ paid ‘in’ good ‘gold ‘and 
silver, and that the ships shall be ready to 
bear us from Carthage wherever we shall 
wish to go.- Behold,: unto this hath the 
daughter of Hamilcar . pledged - her, faith 
and that of the-city; and called-down upon 
it and. her the vengeance of the cternal 
Gods if her oath be broken.’ 

“As Spendius ceased speaking our 
swords leapt from their. scabbards and 
flashed aloft in the torch-light, and a deep, hoarse cheer rolled down 
our lines and went echoing away from squadron to squadron as the good 
news spread, till all Carthage was encompassed in the sound. 

“Yet I gave but little heed to the news. or the cheering, for my 
thoughts were far away from pay or treasures of gold and ‘silver, and my 
soul was full of the beauty of the fair handmaiden of Salammbo. Then 
there rose up within me a deep, wild longing to bid farewell for ever to 
the hot, stifling Punic plains and the labours of war under: that burning 
southern sun, and to take just one of the brave galleys from the harbour, 
and. fill it. with my own gallant Norsemen, and’ steer forth orice more on 
the clear blue waters to battle and plunder worthy of the sons of the 
Northland. - vs 

“The next day came, and with it the news that the Council of the Rich 
had held a sitting in the night,. and :had resolved .to.risk their gold: on ‘the 
hazard: of war rather than to.give. it'to’ us in just payment, and to await the 
coming of.Hamilcar.for.deliverance. Thus did those false: and~ greed 
traders belie the words that'they had spoken by. their. envoys and. the ‘oat 
of Salammbo, which: she-had sworn in our hearing by the door of the.tent 
of Matho.. 

‘*A council. of the chiefs of the Nations was held,.and it was. decided 
to cut the aquerinet at sundown that evening; and: to: make. all ‘preparations 
for an: assault on the gates the next day.. That..afternoon. Spendius- came 
to my tent, where I-sat alone dreaming of .the: hopelessness: of ‘my love for 
the handmaid of Salammbo, and said-to'me in the Latin tongue: ~ 
. (-¢Hijalmar of.. the: Northland, I have come to. speak with thee on 

matters of moment:to: thee and: thy people. Are we alone? For-none 
but thou must hear:what I have to say ——° 


" Salammbo stopped and raised her hand to 
Heaven.” 


““*Thoucanst speak on without’ fear,’ I said, ‘for there is no one 
w thin earshot.’ 

“¢Then, listen,’ said he, coming close to my side, and speaking almost 
in a whisper. ‘The Rich were wise not to give us the promised pay, for 
Hamilcar will be here before the city can be reduced, and then we shal! be 
between him and the walls, and if we are crushed, as is almost certain, we 
shall be treated as enemies of the: Republic, and instead of gold and 
silver, we shall be paid with steel and fire. 

“*T have spoken of this to Matho, and sought to persuade him to 
make easier terms with the city, and to let those of the mercenaries as 
wish to do so go home, leaving the rest to take service with Hamilcar 
if they choose. 

“But Matho is mad with love for the Suffete’s daughter, and he 
swears that he will storm the. city; and carry. her off with him to Lybia 
to be his queen. This-is madness, and will be the’ ruin of the army. 
Wherefore I'am:of. opinion: that the time: has. .come .for:each one to seek 
his‘own profit and. safety, and if thou wilt join. with me in the scheme. that 
I will presently: unfold, it- shall be greatly to thy profit and that of thy 
brave Norsemen. 

“¢Thou- hast heard of the Veil of Tanit, that by which Salammbo 
swore last, night ‘in the camp. Now: that is the. Veil of the Goddess 
Tanit, which is hidden away in the depths of the temple, and on which 
: ; a it is death for any one but a priest to 

look. The Conhaxintane believe that 
upon their possession of this Veil the 
. favour. of the- goddess and the safety of 
the city depend. 
Re “«Now I was three years a slave in 
:*. Carthage before the Suffete took me as 
* interpreter to the East, and if thou wilt I 
:. will lead thee: into: the. city, ay, into the 
' very secret place of the Temple of Tanit 
itself,-and thou shalt: take the Veil from 
the idol; and: load ‘thyself with treasures 
of gold and jewels enough for thee and 
all thy men, who shall have orders to 
await us by the Malqua Gate, which we 
will open inthe night, and admit them to 
the harbour. Then we will seize the best 
of the galleys and put to sea, and leave these 
foolish ones to their fate.’ 

“For many minutes I pondered over his words, 
and then’ through the-clouds of my doubts there 
flashed the light of a high resolve and a desperate 
venture, and, taking the Greek by the hand, I said 
to him, looking him, full in the eyes: 

“It is a bold exploit, Spendius, for two men 
to enter a great city and carry off its. greatest trea- 
sure from the midst of it. But by its very boldness 
it may succeed, and if thou canst lead me unperceived 

into the town, I will answer: for.my part.of the enterprise. 

. -But now 'tell:me wherefore thou hast come to me with this 

’ scheme. of thine, and:what.reward.:thou wilt ask when it-is carried 

through ?’ 

“* First, because I have: sought to persuade Matho to do it 

with me, and -he is, too blind with love of. Salammbo, and too 

~. much -afraid. of ‘the fancied terrors of anit to'make the venture. 

--y Second, because thou hast thrice: saved my life, and: hast treated 

>=” me as.a man and not-a.slave,.and because I. know that thou hast 
= no fear of these false gods of the Phoenicians. 

“* As to reward, I want’none but my freedom and a fair share 
of the treasure that we. shall take from.the- temple. If Hamilcar 
comies back and finds: me “here in arms against the city, he will 

buy me of Matho and crucify me, since, as thou knowest, I am a revolted 
slave. Are those not:reasons enough ?’ 

“*T am satisfied,’ said I,.‘and I will make the venture. My men shall 
be ready at the. gate by sundown, and thou hast but to say where I shall 
meet thee-for the attempt.’ 

“ Good,’ said: the Greek, clapping me once more by the hand. ‘Thou 
art worthy of thy: sea-king’s blood, and the venture will succeed if thou wilt 
swear.to.do blindly. that which'I tell thee to do.’ 

“ «By the Hammer .of. Thor and Igdrasil. the Life-tree, I swear it!’ I 
replied, willing to dare ‘any danger. to. carry out the désperate resolve I had 
formed in‘my heart. :‘ Only I’must have one condition from thee, and that 
is that if we seize the Veil, it shall be my. share of the spoil, and that thou 
shalt.aid me to dispose of it in barter as I will.’.. 0: 

“ The Greek looked at mie searchingly for a.moment, and then said: 

‘The. condition is .a just. one, and I will keep it ‘so far-as the gods 
shall give me life and strength to.do-so.- Now to my plan. As.soon as 
the.sun’s rays touch the copper dome ‘of the Temple of. Tanit, meet me 
between ‘the ninth‘ and tenth arches: of the aqueduct. -' Be lightly armed 
and wear-no body’ armour... Bring only thy sword and a pair -of good 
daggers, and leave the rest to me.’ 


II, 

“T reached the. appointed place\ unobserved at the moment that the 
copper cupola was blazing in the level: rays of the descending sun... I had 
unfolded tomy men as much of the plan ‘as it was necessary for them to 
know, and they had: sworn,to. see the venture: thro to the ‘death. As 
soon as the sun set they were to stealin twos. and threes tothe gate and 
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conceal themselves about it, making..no. ‘sign of. their presence till they 
heard my battle-cry from within. That would tell them that we had pulled 
the levers and that the gate would yield to them. 

“Spendius joined me at the-appointed moment. He was armed with 

: —_ “a Shortiron pike and 
also carricd a sharp 
iron hook tied to the 
end of a long knottcd 
rope. Whirling this 
above his head like 
a sling, he hooked it 
in the cornice above 
the first of the five 
tiers of arches of 
which the aqueduct 
was composed, 
‘Then’ we clambercd 
up and, in like 
manner and _ after 
much labour and 
risk of falling back, 
we reached the top- 
most tier. 

“Then Spendius 
with his pike prized 
up one of the roofing- 
stones, disclosing 
the dark water rush- 
ing like a mill-race 
beneath. I saw his 
plan, and for a 
mnoment my _ heart 
ood still at its 
daring. Then I 
thought of her whom 
I was going to seek 
and followed him 
without a word as 
he vanished into the 
dark hole. 

“The water 
reached to our 
middles at. first and 
soon it got deeper and we were carried off our 
feet and forced to swim for our lives with the swift, 

ae . cold current. Ever and anon we were dashed 
against the roof 01 the rough stone sides and sorely bruised. Then the air 
grew close and heavy, and we could hardly breathe. 

“So, bruised and choking for air, we were hurled along by the swift 
current like arrows through the darkness. Then the water began to roar 
and boil in‘our ears, and we were sucked down into the depths. For a 
-moment I lost my senses, fighting. for’ breath, and then I-came: to myself 
floating on my back in what.seemed to. be a vast.vaulted chamber. 

“From: hence we were hurried on the smooth surface of the swiftly- 
flowing water until the chamber narrowed to a sluice, and through this we 
shot with fearsome speed into a broad, open basin beyond. For a few 
moments we lay on our: backs, refreshing ourselves with deep breaths of the 
pure, cool air, and then-we swam.to the side and swung ourselves out on 
to the parapet which surrounded the tank. 

“We were in Carthage, and beneath us the great city lay like a dim 
wilderness of groves and palaces and temples, while far beyond on the plain 
outside: we could see the watch-fires of the Mercenaries twinkling like stars 
in the distance. 

“We found a door, which we forced with our daggers, and when we had 
passed: through ‘this we stood at the top of a flight of steps, down which we 
ran, and then threaded our way swiftly and silently through the gardens at 
the foot towards the Acropolis. We reached the western slope unobserved, 
and there before us'spread-out the vast black mass of the Temple of ‘l'anit— 
silent as a’ tomb,-clothed in mystery and darkness, for the period of the 
rites was over until the next month, and the temple was deserted save by a 
few priests. . 4 

‘We leapt the low wall of the first inclosure, and gained the sccond. 
Then; passing. through an open grating, we reached two long porticos 

n ‘a square ‘tower; at. the four corners of which were vascs full of 
burning spices that: made the air heavy with their oppressive fumes. We 
passed through one of the :porticos into a vast chamber, whose open roof 
admitted the light ofthe stars’ that were beginning to twinkle out of the 
dark vault beyond.. In the middle ‘of this chamber was a huge and hideous 
idol in the form of a gross, leering woman, fat and bearded, sitting with 
crossed hands and black, protruding knees, worn smooth by the kisses of 
her votaries, 9. . 

- This was thé image of Tanit which the people were permitted to sec. 
Beyond, at the end of a long corridor, was the Sanctuary itself, guarded by 
an ivory gate, beyond which only the priests might pass. Above this we 

ied a narrow space, just.:large enough for a man to force his body 

I stood against the gate, and Spendius mounted my shoulders 

and scrambled through the-opening. Then he let the rope down to me, 
and I climbed up after him. . 

~. “ We were now in a. vast, dimly-lighted hall, in which was another great 

image of a woman, draped in long blue robes studded with diaraonds and 


\ 


‘Then we clambered up” 


braided with golden chains. By the light of a litle lamp that burned at 
the feet of the figure, we rapidly stripped the jewels off the robe of the 
goddess, and thrust them into our tunics. Each of the great hands of the 
idol was heaped with pearls and rubies and sapphires, worth the ransoms of 
a dozen kings. We took them all, but left the chains. for they would be 
heavy to carry, and, moreover, compared with the jewels, the gold scemed 
as dross to us. 

“From this chamber we passed through « hanging tapestr: inte anothe: 
that was filled with an unearthly wavering light. All about were strange 
living forms, that crawled and writhed and ran over the smocth floor, an’ 
floated on huge wings through the heavy air. 

“In the midst of the hall were twelve blue crystal globes. supported on 
tiger-like monsters with staring jewelled cyes, and in the midst of these, 
throned on an ivory chariot, was the supreme godless hersc lf. ‘Vanit, the 
Daughter of the Stars, clothed in ‘Tyrian purple and gold, and blazing with 
luminous gems. 

‘But the glory of the idol was as nothing to that which hung behind 
her chariot from a great golden rod suspended from the roof by yleaming 
chains. It looked like a thin cloud, through which shone stars of many 
colours, arranged in strange symbolic figures. As the uncertain light fell 
upon it, it seemed to wave and undulate, taking all the colours of the rain- 
bow, now blue, now yellow, now purple— most marvellously beautiful of all 
the fabrics on earth, 

“* Behold it!’ whispered the Greck, pointing to it, ‘the Veil of Tanit, 
the sacred Zaimph itself, on which no mortal may look and live.’ 

“For a moment I gazed entranced upon its beauty, then swiftly 
mounting the chariot and climbing up on the shoulders of the idol, I 
loosened it from the bar and let it fall ina mass of shimmering splendour 
upon the floor of the temple. 

“TI leapt down. to seize it, and as I did so my foot pressed a movable 
stone, and the next moment the crystal spheres revolved, the monsters 
roared, and a wave of unearthly melody flooded the hall. We both stood 
sill, appalled for the instant with the sense of the sacrilege that we had 
committed.. Then-a-door in the wall opencd anil a pale priest appeared, 
gazing wide-cyed and speechless upon us. 

“ Before he had time to ultcr a cry, Spendius darted across the floor, 
clapped one hand over his mouth and with the other drove a dagger to his 
heart. Ife dropped without a sound on the pavement, and then we stripped 
the idol of the largest and most precious jewels, and when these were safe 
in our tunics I rolled up the Za'mph, knotted it about my body, and said 
to the Greek: 

“ «Now let us begone. The Veil is mine and I would barter it forthwith 
for that which is more precious in my eyes. Lead me to the chamber of 
Salammbo in the palace of Hamilcar !’ 

“©To Salammbo!’ he gasped, as though he had not heard arigl.t. 
‘Art thou mad that 
thou wouldst bring 
the whole city upon 
us?’ 

“*T came here 
with thee on one con- 
dition,’ I said in reply, 
‘and thou hast swor’ 
to obey it even to te 
cost of thy life. Lea.! 
on! No Carthaginian 
dare lay hands on 
him who is. robed .in 
the Veil of Tanit. 
When they sce it they 
will flee to hide them- 7 
selves. Lead on, 
therefore, and fear 
not!’ 

“As I spoke I 
unwound the Zaimph 
from my waist and 
cast it) about my 
shoulders like a 
mantle. ‘Then 
I strode up to 
one of the great 
mirrors of 
polished copper 
in the wall of 
the Sanctuary, 
and in it I be- 
held rather the 
form of a god 
than of a man, 
for I was trans- 
figured by that 
glorious robe of 
woven mist and 
starlight, and 
even the careless Greek himself bowed down before me as though in 
worship, and said humbly. 

“«Tt shall be as my lord wills! 


© Spcndius clapfed one hand ovcr his mouth, ana with the 
other drove a dagger tu his heart,” 


Let us go, and may the eternal gods 


. protect us!’ 


“So saying, he Icd the way swiftly back through the chambers and 


“art here. Hlaford hael!’ 
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corridors that we. had: traversed, opening the ivory gate without difficulty 
from the. inside... When we-got out-.into’ the: city there. were -but.a few 
stragglers here and there in the streets, and such as saw us shrank back in 
frar.from the shimmering robe that I wore, believing me to be some 
énearthly visitant. 

“We passed ‘swiftly through the Tanners’ Street and the Square of 
Muthumball, and the Vegetable Market and the Road of Cynasyn, which 
led us to the’ mansions of. Megara and the gardens of the palace of 
Hamilcar, which rose in a vast pyramid before us, lit up by the glare of the 
great light-house on the cliff beyond. 

“High on the summit-of the pyramid wasa little domed chamber, from 
the windows .of which streamed the soft glow of a subdued radiance. It 
was the chamber of Salammbo, where she slept surrounded by her slaves, 
and there I should find her for whom alone I would exchange the priceless 
Veil of Tanit.. 

“Course after course we swiftly scaled the dark side of the huge 
pyramid, till we. paused breathless for a moment on, the summit... The 
door was closed by heavy’ curtains of ‘purple. With a beating heart’ but’a 
firm'hand I put them. aside and entered, closely followed by the Greck. 

“A -silver lamp, shaped like a Punic galley, swung from the gilded 
cedar roof, and ‘at the far end: of the chamber. hung-a great, square bed of 
cedar, draped. with azure cloth, and suspended by four thick chains of gold. 
Benéath, on an ivory couch, swathed in snowy linen, lay the sleeping form 
of the maiden of my dreams. 

“ Breathless and on tip-toe I advanced to the hanging bed, and peering 
over beheld the queenly shape of Salammbo, her royal head pillowed in 
purple, and her white jewelled arms 
lying listless. on the azure coverlet. I 
bent my mouth down to her ear and 
whispered loudly the one word ‘Tanit!’ 

“Instantly she rose up sitting in the 
swaying bed, supported by one arm and 
with the other. hand. shading her lambent 
eyes, still dazed with sleep, from the 
glory of the Zaimph. 

“© Tell her,’ said I to Spendius, ‘that 
if she speaks aloud or cries out she shall 
be slain, and the Veil] taken for ever from 
Carthage. Then tell her that I will give 
it to her in exchange for her slave 
and her promise to make no alarm for 
an hour.’ 

“The Greek did as I bade him, and 
as he spoke the sweet-faced slave turned 
on her couch, and her long lashes rose 
from her cheeks, and her- great violet 
eyes stared at me. in wonderment and 
fear for one brief-space. Then her rosy 
lips parted in a smile, and she said in 
sweet, pure Gothic: 

“««Welcome, my lord, my sea-king ! 
I have waited for thee long in my dreams, 
and yesterday I saw thee, and now.thou 

“Then she passed her white hands 
across her eyes and sank back, still 
dreaming, upon her pillow... 

“The next.moment Salammbo recognised the Veil from the. speech of 
Spendins. With eyes widened with horror she gazed upon ‘its’ forbidden 
glo 


ries for.an instant, then with’a loud, shrill scream she fell. back: fainting’ 


on her couch, and the lovely'slave, roused by her cry, sprang to her feet, and 
stood staring in terror at us. 

“There was not:a moment to be lost, for already cries were sounding 
outside. and’ feet. were’ pattering on the pavement, hurrying towards the 
chamber. © Quick as thought I tore off the Veil, flung it around ‘the form 
of the. Gothic. maid, swung her over. my left ‘shoulder, and, drawing’ my 
sword with my right hand, dashed. at the curtained door, slashing - blindly 
right.and left at all who barred my way. 

“‘Spendius followed close behind, using his pike and dagger right man- 
fully, crying in-Punic as he ran: — 

“* Way for the daughter of Tanit and her Lord of the Seven Planets! 
Look not on the Veil lest-ye die! . Away! away!’ 

“As he cried..out.the crowd parted in awe before us, and we passed 
through like a flash:of: light into the open air. Thén, bounding from tier 
to tier of the:pyramid, we vanished. into the. darkness beneath. . 

“Through ‘street after street we sped: silent.and ‘swift, loud ‘cries. of 
alarm‘sounding behind -us’‘and lights ‘flashing ‘out.:in. every. direction. 
Behind us pressed a crowd of. mingled | priests:’and® soldiers.” and 


women, uttering cries of rage and lamentation for the ravished Zaimph: 
But we distanced them apace and reached the Malqua Gate in safety:”. 


. £ It was unguarded, for no: man dreamed of. an. assault: from within. 
Lafog the maid on a bench, I seized ‘the lever with Spendius, at the same 
tinse shouting my Norse battle-cry:. It was answered without,:and as 
the lever descended we heard the clash of armour against the cuter side, as 
my brave fellows Bing themselves upon it. - It swung slowly open, and in 


“an instant we were surrounded by a hundred gleaming bucklers and flashing 


“¢To the quay!’ yelled Spendius, pointing with his pike and darting 


“down the road towards the harbour. I picked ‘up the maid again and ran 


along swiftly at the head-of my men. 


“ I hurled my battle-axe in the faces of the foremost foes.” 


_“ At the. harbour, we were.met by:a ‘crowd of sailors and. fishermen, 
shouting and. brandishing clubs and rude weapons. We swept our way 
through them like: fire through a cornfield, and, as they scattered, my men 
rushed to the water's edge and pushed off in boats to a tall galley that was 
lying half a bow-shot from ‘the shore. They boarded ‘her, ‘cutting down 
the few of her crew that were left on board and. flinging ‘their bodies. into 
the water. : : SE ge 

“T and half a score who were left with: me sought to follow them, but 
by this time'a crowd of priests and soldiers had ‘overtaken us and cut off 
our path to the water. I glanced round: for a way of escape:and saw a high 
stone jetty running out imto the harbour.’ If I-could gain the end of that 


-my men would. bring the galley round to. it and I could board from there. 


“My sword was broken, but one who had: given his life for me lay dead 
at my feet, still grasping his double-bladed~ battle-axe. «I stooped down 
and wrenched ‘it from -his -hand. ‘Then’ 1.swung it.aloft, shouting to the 
few men who were still left-with me-to close up behind, and hewed my way 
through’ the crowd tothe shioreward end of the jetty. «°°. 

“Qnce -there'I- swung “round, hurled my battle-axe in the faces 
of the. foremost foes, clasped the maid tightly in my left:arm, and with her, 
still swathed in'the Zaimph, leapt clear of the jetty far out into the water. 

“ Down’ ‘together. we .plunged: deep into. the «dark, warm water, 


‘and as I rose again with a mighty effort to the surface, I heard 


the measured splash and creak of the oars as the galley forged towards 
us. Then strong hands gripped us tight, and drew us on board, I 
gasping for breath, and spitting the salt water out of my mouth, and 
the maid cold and rigid in a death-like trance. 

“J. drained a bowl of wine that 
someone ‘held out to me, and then I 
bore my. precious burden to the little 
after-cabin; where I chafed her cold, 
white limbs, and: forced strong fiery 
wine into her. mouth until she gasped 
for breath, and opened. her great eyes 
like one who wakes‘from long dreaming. 
Then I kissed -her,.and: wrapped her 
in soft warm furs, and bade her sleep in 
peace and safety. 

“On the floor beside me lay in a 
shining heap the magic Veil, for which I 
had dared.so.many terrors that night. 

As soon as the maid fell asleep I took 

. it up and: left.the cabin. We had 

~.Cleared, the. harbour, and. my stout 
fellows were bending gallantly to the 

. oars, sending the galley swirling through 
the dark water.. I looked at the myriad 
lights of Carthage, already sinking lower 
over the waves, and then aloft. The sky 
was as black as the night of. Niffelheim, 
and all the stars. that had shone so 
brightly:an hour ago were blotted out 
by the darkness. In the pride of my 
‘triumph I spread the Zaimph out to the 
narcere ane cried aloud; | 

‘“ “Farewell, Carthage! Farewell, 
Tanit, Daughter of the Starst Thy Veil 

shall. make, a. brave wedding garment 
for the. bride of Hjalmar:the Viking !’.°\°.0. 0°: ~- ite ee eee 

“Two. Carthaginian galleys, hastily manned, set out in chase of us, and 
when ‘we were well out to sea we-slacked our-rowing and: then turned and 
fell upon them... One we sank with our sharp, brazen beak, and the other 
Wwe took’ with sword and axe. We- kept the slaves in the. galley that was 
saved, and: those of the Carthaginians that we had left alive we made slaves 
to row our own galley—and: so our two longships went.on till we passed 
the Pillars of Hercules. ‘Then a great storm came down on us and ‘drove 
us away from the coast,.and we should: have died of hunger and thirst had 
we not sighted some fair islands as the storm abated. There we refreshed 
ourselves. and, not knowing where we. were, we filled our. ships with 
provisions ad water and started forth on an unknown sea-path towards the 
setting sun. . After many days we came to‘a land of vast rivers and forests» 
and: when we had ascended a great river for many hundreds of leagues we 
came’ to mountains such as'no man had ever seen ‘before. These we 
crossed.. We. warred with native tribes and my men took such of their 
women for wives as they fancied, until at length we came here to the shores 
of the Zea of the Mountains and built the Great City ——”: » 

‘Here, to the exasperation and despair of the Professor, the inscription 
abruptly ended. The rest of that slab and six more which completed :the 
walls. of the room were blank. What misfortune or catastrophe prevented 
its completion no one can now ever know. It may have been a transcript 
of the story of Hjalmar inscribed long after the death of the pioneer hero, 
and it-may be that, in the calamity which overwhelmed the Great City, the 
Writer-on Stone was slain and the secret of his lore and his art lost. It 
maybe that the Rainbow Banner which for centuries waved over the 
conquering armies of the Incas was at once a memory and a symbol of the 
sacred Veil‘of Tanit. It may be that the son and daughter of the Sun who 
founded the divine line of the Incas were Hjalmar a the Northland and 
the fair-haired “bride whom he ravished from the palace of~. the great 
Hamilcar—but over all this the mist and darkness of the. heaped-u 
conmnyes: has. fallen -and..no' man _. can now: tell..what the tru 
may be, - 


I. 


Wuen my father, Eustace Drake, handed me a fifty-pound note and bade 
me go about my business, I made a false move, for I adopted the evil 
trade of journalism. 

Nearly all: vagrants become journalists at one or other period of their 
existence. Some ultimately succeed, some take to drink, some are 
remanded on bail. For my. part I merely became the assistant editor in 
Paris of the Galignanit Messenger, in the office of which nocturnal news- 
paper® I one night came face to face, for about the tenth time, with an 
individual whose personality I had gradually come to look upon as in some 
way connected with gr influenced by my own. 

For assuredly it was more than passing strange—it must be more than 
mere coincidence, I reflected—that this man should so often cross my 
path, yet. that I should never even have heard his voice. And, indeed, it 
seemed as though I never should hear it, for a few hours later I was told 
that the individual, whose name I discovered to be Paul Henderson, had 
just left Paris. 

* * * s * 

Three years passed. During that time I drifted. By about the end of 
that time I drifted into San Francisco. Some six months later I was 
drifting across the Pacific towards the Sandwich Isles. 

It was, I remember, on a lovely afternoon in November that I stood 
leaning lazily over the bulwark of the O. and O.S.S. Copéic, smoking an 
excellent regalia and carelessly watching the unfortunate steerage crowd 
preparing for their. evening meal; when suddenly I recognised a shabbily- 

‘dressed individual slouching up the steerage companion. . The.man was 
‘Paul Henderson himself.’ Some:minutes later I strolled‘as if by accident 
into the steerage quarters, and, upon the first favourable opportunity, I 
openly-accosted: him. He turned, but did not seem surprised. On the 
contrary, he merely. scanned: my face inquiringly for a moment, and then 
his own expression and features relaxed. Presently a wan smile flickered 
over his lips. I knew. then that he recognised me, and instinctively I 
extended my hand. 

“You remember me?” I asked ina. friendly tone, for somchow I felt 
drawn towards the strange fellow. 
“ Quite well,’”’ he answered. 

So at last I heard his voice. 
pleasant voice. 

“How far do you go?” he asked, after a moment’s pause. 

“I disembark. at the. Islands—at Honolulu,” I replied. 

“Do you stay long in Oahu?” 

“A week.’ Not'more. Then I go on to Hawaii.” 

I thought he looked pleased when I had said this, but he seemed a 
strange man—a man whose feelings must be difficult to gauge accurately, I 
reflected... 

“J mean. to travel round the Islands at my leisure,” I continued, 
anxious ‘to draw him out, yet unwilling to seem inquisitive. 

'“T mean to stay there for life,” he said sharply. 

“Indeed?” Ve Z 

“ For life,” he repeated. with emphasis. 

_“ Have you stopped scribbling, then?” I asked, for I knew that three 
years previously he, too, had been‘a journalist. 

He looked at me keenly for a moment. 

“ Yes,” he answered abruptly. ; 

We talked in this somewhat strained manner for a little while longer ; 
then I left him, -I felt puzzled. The man was of gentle birth, of that I 
was convinced ; but he must be desperately poor to be compelled to travel 
steerage. “Could his life conceal some mystery? I inclined to this theory, 
and my curiosity became aroused. eee 

On the following day I visited him again, and stayed talking with him 
for an hour -or more. “On the third day.of the voyage I went down into 
the steerage quarters.in the afternoon as well as in the morning, and by 


It was deep and resonant—rather a 


the time we had ‘been four clear days at sea my strange friend had thawed . 
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towards me considerably. I had tried hard on the third day of our 
acquaintanceship to make him consent to my paying for him the difference 
in fare on a first-class: ticket as far as Honolulu, but, though thanking me 
warmly, he had: obstinately refused to entertain the suggestion, though 
reluctantly consenting to accept from me a suit of clothes, which I pressed 
him to take merely because he seemed so utterly destitute. 

Then, as we entered Jatitudes still warmer, and the sea became smoother 
and smoother, I took to sitting out with him on the steerage deck after 
sundown ; and there, in a secluded corner concealed by an immense coil 
of rope from the inquisitive stare of the steerage crowd, and smoking 
peacefully, we grew more and more intimate, and he became more and 
more confidential, so that, on the night before we sighted land, I dragged 
out of him, bit by bit, the story of his hidden trouble, the history of the 
great grief of his past life. 

Educated at Harrow, and afterwards at Magdalen, he had, I discovered, 
some twenty years previously, been well known in London society. His 
name, as I had rightly supposed. since I spoke to him, was not Henderson 
at all, though Paul was his true first name. In early life he must, I 
gathered, have been a comparatively wealthy man, for he had then owned 
a house in Mayfair, and, he mentioned incidentally, a chalet near Lucerne, 
and he had been wont to devote three months in the year to yachting in 
the Mediterranean. Then he had married. His wife was at that time 
considcred one of the loveliest and most fascinating women in Dublin, and 
when, the year before her union, she had come to London to be presented, 
all-society had raved ‘about:her:. 9 -» aE es iki > 

At that point.in his narrative, I remember, he paused. Presently he con- 
tinued, and I shall relate in his own words, so far as I can, what he said :— 

“We meant to go to America for our honeymoon, ‘but we changed our 
minds, because my wife was so anxious to see Japan. Therefore we went 
first to Cairo, thence, vz¢ Ceylon and Singapore, to Hong Kong, and then 
on to Nagasaki.” - : 

When he ‘spoke of his wife he seemed greatly overcome, even distressed 
mentally, but I pretended not to notice his agitation, and he went on :— 

“What I am about to relate to you, Mr. Drake, I have never told to any 
other living being. I couldn’t tell it to anyone but you. I tell it. to you 
because, somehow, I like you—because, somehow, you seem sympathetic. 
If only you: knew what. I have suffered during all these years! But I 
deserved it all—all; I deserve more, much more.” 

I remained silent, and: presently he went on again :— 

“‘T have told you I was on my honeymoon tour. Well, we had already 
been away from England for about six months, so we decided to travel in 
Upper Japan for another six months, and then return direct to Europe by 
way of America. On New Year’s Day—how well I remember it !|—we 
embarked at Yokohama on board the Vumismada, bound for Vancouver 
by way of the Hawaiian instead of the Aleutian Isles, as my wife wanted to 
sec Maunaloa and Kilauea. I think on the very day we started my wife 
began to.feel anxious or nervous, for 1 remember her coming in, and 
telling me she had a presentiment that some catastrophe. was: impending. 
However, I reassured: her. by reminding her that the’ Vum:smada was‘ one 
of the very finest Pacific Ocean steamers afloat, and I think I really laughed 
her fears. quite away. 

“ At first all went.well, but on the eleventh or twelfth day of the voyage, 
just as we were congratulating some of the officers on the lovely weather 
they had given us, wind began to rise. As I went out on deck I noticed 
that the black. columns of smoke which the funnel was vomiting forth beat 
right down across the port bow. Steadily the wind increased, and 
gradually we realised that a terrific storm was sweeping down upon us—a 
‘bastard typhoon,’ I heard someone call it, which, as you probably know, 
is a typhoon at the wrong season of the year, and always the worst of any. 
Already the Islands were. in sight, but for three days and three nights the 
Numismada, though battling bravely with the élements, made hardly any 
headway at all.. The crisis came at about noon on the third day of the 
storm, when we heard a fearful crash, and knew soon aftcrwards that the 


': endeavoured to render assistance; but in* vain. 
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bridge, with the Captain. and, the- first. officer. upon. it, chad been. carried: 
ovei Luard- _Half-an-hour later. the furnace became extinguished, ‘and we 
rextised that our time had come.” 

Ilenderson, remained silent and quite still for a minute or more, 
vendering deeply, and gazing out across the now placid ocean. As he 
s:anced up at. the starlit. sky, before continuing, a bright ray. from. ‘an 
«djacent porthole shone across his face, and I saw that his eyes were moist. 

“Quickly I stumbled out of the saloon,” he resumed, with a gulp, 

“where many of the 

male passengers were 

huddled together, 
scme of them praying, 
some cursing, .. the 
't majority too terrified 
to do either, and -with 


./ down’ the companion, 


alleyways, - -where 
everything :was.in.the 
utmost confusion; and 
where women, some 
of them hugging tiny 
children to their 
breasts, were. openly 
giving: way to despair. 
Without,’ . the : storm, 
raging  fiercer. than 
ever, could: be heard 
bove the almost-deaf- 
ening’ clatter of ‘shat- 
tered crockery, . the 
slamming . of doors 
hanging :.. loosely on 
their-hinges, the deep 
rumble of the. useless 
rudder chains, the 
eternal creaking of 
_ the vessel’s. timbers, 
and. at’. intervals. the 
heartrending cries of 
women‘and children. 
“Then; of a sudden, 
the roar of th: occan subsided, only to be fol‘owed an. instant later 
by a report like a cannon-shot, as an immense sca struck. the: vessel 
broadside, making her throb and shudder from stem to stern like some 
cat crea‘ure in agony. After that we felt that she was sinking, lower, 
ower, lower stil, forced downward by the sheer weight of water which 
covered her completely and could be heard. rolling off her decks. like a 
mighty cataract. Gradually she rose again, but as she did so she began 
slowly to keelover; and at that moment.I reached my cabin. As I 


“'1 staggered along the alleyway ." 


‘grasped the handle, the door burst inward and I nearly tumbled headlong. 


‘into the arms of. my wife, who, sobbing. hysterically and wringing. her 
hands, now began to imp'ore me frantical’y, in piteous accents, to help 
her—to save her. 

“ Then—then it was that in an-access of terror, of panic, of, cowardice, 
call it what you ‘will; I ‘committed the atrocious crime ‘of my life, for, 
‘without: a’ moment's hesitation, I turned upon my wife, and wresting from 
her the.cork jacket she was clutching in her nerveless grasp, I struggled 
into it myself, and, with her wild cry of anguish ringing in my ears, I tore 
back alone along the alleys ys and clambered up the companion.’ 

He stopped. Great ne of perspiration were starting from his. pallid 
brow, and. the moon, now slowly rising, showed them: shining. clearly, like 
dew. upon a-corpse. Suddenly he M wen his fingers hard upon his eyes, 
as though to shut-out some horrid . 

“ Almost: as: I reached ‘the saloon’ deck,” he continued huskily, “I saw 
through the door, now open, that a: boat was being lowered, ‘and: in the 
frenzy. which: possessed*me-I rushed out towards ‘it. “As I ‘teached the 
boat, a woman with. wet, dishevelled: hair streaming over. her: face was 
striving to hoist her ‘child ‘into it, but I caught her roughly, from behind, 
and she fell with her child back upon ‘the deck. Almost at the..same 
momient another great.sea thundered. right over the vessel, wrenching: the 
lifeboat in the stern from its davits, and instantly carrying it-away.' 

Just then the syren above us shrieked out on oe still night air, signalling 
& passing vessel whose lights we could faintly discern in the thickening 
, and the sound made him start as though someone had struck him. 

n signal lights: were. exchanged, 80 that for’ a few moments our attention 

“-was diverted. - 
‘And how were you saved?” I asked at length, 
“When I regained consciousness,” he continued, “I was on-board a 


German trading vessel bound for Europe ord the Horn. © T° soon gathered) 


- that the Mumismada had’ been driven almost on to the coast of Hawaii, 
- close to Apua, which lies quite at the south of the island—so you see how 
-. farwe had been carried out of our course—and that she had ere foundered 
. with all hands. For over an hour, the German Captain said, his ship ha |. 
So' close, indeed, he 
added, was the ill-fated Vumismada to Apua, which is- situated on a very 


of-the coast where many shipwrecks had occurred before, - 


that tcc all the bodies of the passengers an/ crew must have been washed 


. difficulty I scrambled, 


and staggered, as best 
I could,. along. the - 
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ashore. Ile: told me, too, “hit a cemetery had: beeri marked out: some- 
‘where near there, only a few years previously, in which the bodies of all 
persons. drowned at sea and: washed ashore on Hawaii were buried.” 

“ But-about yourself ?”-.I interrupted: . i 

‘“ The.Captain ‘had ‘seen me: floating in the water with several others, 
and had succeeded ‘in hauling ‘us aboard. -'I was. still just living, thoug! 
apparently stunned by: some blow:on the head. The rest were dead, He 
considered: my escape, he''said,- nothing short. of a’ miracle—‘a mirack 
aided by a cork jacket. As he uttered the last two words I fell back 
prostrate, for the truth in all its hideous nakedness ‘had flashed into my 
mind, and ‘for the first time in my existence I despised myself utterly, as I 
have done ever since.’ 

He:paused, quite.overcome, and remained silent for several minutes. 

“Well?” Tinquired. . 

“Tt was then January,” he’ continued abruptly. “We should not reach 
Europe-until several months later, the. German Captain:'told 1 me.‘ Mean- 
while,’ he added, ‘you had better lie quiet and try to regain strength.’ 
Strength! What did I need strength for? And again I. cursed the “fate 
‘that had spared my life—spared the life “of perhaps the greatest coward 
that has ever existed, while it had robbed me of my treasured: wife. 

» “Twas still. weak, at intervals very ill; even delirious, and when we 
reached Cape Horn I was not well enough evento go ashore. Therefore 
1 finally decided to return to Europe on board the trading vessel, and then 
to set out from England for. Hawaii to try to obtain tidings of my wife or at 
least hear, if--her: body had been recovered. When, however, I at last 
reached England, disastrous news. awaited me, for I found myself one of 
_the many fairly opulent men suddenly. reduced. to penury: by the failure of 
Overend and Gurney on the eleventh of May, in the year sixty-six.” 

“ Vow were one of Black Friday’s victims? ” 

“T-was, Mr. Drake. ‘Information to that effect—to the effect that I was 
cleaned, to the very bone, so that. the: sale of ‘all’ my property would not 

nearly goalie me'to mect the demands even of my ordinary creditors—was 

news. I received on, reaching: England and. ‘home,’ -Soon after- 
conn I. changed. my. name’ and’ voluntarily sank into obscurity, for my 
relations thought me dead, and.I had no friends, and-I didnot wish for 
acquaintances: ‘Henceforward, I told myself, my “aim in life must be the 
acquisition of a sum of money ‘sufficient to pay for my: transport, by hook 
or by- crook, out to Hawaii.. I have gained my end at last—but I have 


* been along time doing it, eh? Twenty years is a.long time to spend in 


amassing such. a.sum, eh?” He-gave.a hollow, joyless chuckle. “ But 
then I had:to live meanwhile,” he :d led, “I had to live, you see—my life 
was:so very precious |” 

II. 


Many persons would not have spoken. again to such a creature, but 
what right had I to censure him fcr his despicable deed? Might not 


“7 turned upon my 
wife, and. wrested 
from her” the cork 
Jacket,” 


I, sivaitarly placed, have acted in a ‘smilar manzier? Moreover, this man 

me his c For the first time in twenty years he had 
oiared the story of his cowardice into the ear of a fellow creature. Truly, 
I reflected, I should be mean indeed if I took advan’ age of know ledge so 
obtained ; and then and there 1 determi. xe to befrien. Lin, 
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"We: stopped in:‘Honolulu for a week, and soon afterwards we reached 
Hilo in “Hawaii, whence ‘we immediately set out for the crater called 
Kilauea, vid-Olaa, Village. In Hilo our interpreter had made inquiries of 
the inhabitants concerning the wreck of the Numismada, but “ many wrecks 
occur off the south coast,” was.all they had been able to tell him, with the 
exception-of oné old man, who had pointed out to him that for many years 
past the bodies of persons drowned at sea had been buried in the valley 

ce lying immediately under the escarpment of 
.. Kilauea itself. “Many of the mounds even 
have stones upon them,” he had added, “and 

; some of the names thereon 
roughl; hewn are said to be 
those of the dead, or of 
vessels. But most of the 
graves are covered with 
lava,’”’ he had continued, ‘for 
every few years thé gigantic 
crater becomes almost ex- 
tinct; then, after an. interval 
of eight or nine months’ 
quiet, it suddenly springs 
again into activity, whereupon 

the lava overflows its 
brink. You should be 
careful not to go into 
the valley now,’ the 
civil native had ended, 
“for Kilauea has been 
* extinct nearly ten 
months, and must burst 
into life again very 
so. soon.” 

Bearing in mind this 
warning, I succeeded in dissuading Henderson for nearly a week from 
going to-visit the graves, for I could see that the brink of the crater almost 
overhung the valley at the very part where many of the mounds could easily 
be discerned from the summit of the opposite hill, with .the aid of a binocle. 
All day, too, and all night long the ominous rumbling of the mighty crater 
could clearly be heard in the tiny village called Olaa, where we were now 
stopping, and day by day it seemed to grow louder and more threatening. 
On the last night of the week, however, Henderson’s patience became 
exhausted. 

“ To-morrow,” he said, “is the nineteenth anniversary of the wreck. 
I must go into the valley to-morrow.” 

In vain I tried to dissuade him, and eventually, inconsistent as my 
decision may seem now, I resolved to accompany him. As he said, the 
eruption was already some two months overdue. It might continue 
threatening for another month or more. 

° * * * . * 

_ I shall not forget that Sunday so long as I live. We had becn saunter- 
ing among the numerous little mounds, examining the headstones where 
there. were any, and deciphering the: inscriptions ‘.thereon, almost. since 
dawn, so we now scrambled. to the.’summit:of-a steep hill where, we told 
each other, we. might as well rest for an hour or so. It was past noon. 
The atmosphere was hotter, more sultry, and more oppressive than it had 
been since we landed, and overhead the sun shone with intense brilliancy 
in a sky blue and fleckless, causing the rocks and boulders strewn around 
us—the result, no doubt, of some. mighty: seismic disturbance in a byegone 
age—to scintillate in-a manner dazzling to. our tired eyes. 

“Away in the distance, at our. back, the shining, passive ocean stretched 
for miles upon ‘miles to a sky-line blurred by the finest of mist, while 
immediately facing:us there rose up abruptly the rugged, barren escarp- 
ment which formed, as it were, the outer rampart of the boiling crater. No 
breath of wind stirred the air. No sound but at intervals a distant rumbling, 
as.of thunder mufiled in some subterranean cavern, broke the perfect 
stillness. 

I.must have dozed for nearly two hours, for, when I awoke, still in the 
shade of a friendly boulder, and sat up with a start, the sun had perceptibly 

its position. Also, I was alone. Feeling stiff and uncomfortable, 
I scrambled to the summit of the boulder itself and peered around me. 
Henderson had vanished. 

‘It. was while thus engaged that I noticed a moving mass in the valley 
below me. For. several-moments it puzzled me. Then, of a sudden, the 
truth flashed upon me, and, as it did'so, I unconsciously became aware that 
the crater no longer rumbled. Indeed, it was almost silent. I levelled 
my glasses, and then I. saw. what was‘happening, for, from a broad crevass 

n two abrupt mountain slopes upon the opposite side of the valley 
and a mile or more to the right. of me, a. dark-brown, sluggish, turgid 
stream, in appearance exactly resembling a gigantic flow of treacle issuing 

fom some mammoth, hidden jar, was rolling down into the valley. _ 

: At once I knew that the: crater, or lake of molten lava, in returning to 
activity, had overflowed ‘its rocky rampart at some point invisible from 
where I stood. ‘The turbid stream, when first I focussed it, was already 
fully half a mile in length,.and must have been well over a hundred yards 
in breadth; and, though it seemed to be travelling slowly, I quickly 
Perceived that in reality it was moving very-much faster than any man could 
walk. Also, as it rolled steadily down the sloping valley, approaching me, 
though, of course, far below me, I could distinctly see the molten lava first 
surrounding and then covering every obstacle it came upon, not excepting 
boulders several feet in height. 


J scanned the country with my 


powerful binocle. 


With a feeling of satisfaction at my security, I stood calmly contem- 
plating it. So marvellous an effort of Nature I had, naturally, never beheld 
before, at least, on such a vast scale, and probably I should never witness 
such a sight again. How I longéd for my camera during the minutes I 
stood there! Presently I observed a great swelling, or wave, extending 
right across the flow itself and passing rapidly down it, then another, and 
another, and as these waves raced downward, chasing one another, as it 
seemed, they reminded me grotesquely, yet very vividly, of the convexities 
which glide down the lithe body of a great reptilian occupied in swallowing 
food. Soon the waves, one after another, outpaced the flow itself, and, 
reaching its terminus with a sort of jerk, considerably increased the volume 
as well as the speed of the gigantic stream of lava. 

Interested and fascinated I watched it all in silence, thankful, indeed, 
that I was not peaccfully sleeping in the bed of the valley, as I might, 
easily enough, have been doing; for it was by mere chance that Henderson 
and I had‘decidéd .to.mount the-hill ‘before. resting. _ And then the thought 
recurréd' to me again, What in. the world had become of Henderson? 

Absorbed in contemplating the phenomenon in the valley, I had 
almost forgotten that Henderson existed; now I glanced again in all 
directions, anxiously scanning the entire stretch of country with my power- 
ful binocle, but no sign of him could I sce. 

I glanced at my watch. It was three o'clock. Then, as I returned the 
watch to my pocket, I saw someone moving in the bed of the valley at a 
point not six hundred yards from me. Again I levelled my glass. A 
woman—a woman of middle age, she seemed to be; but what she was 
doing I could not.make out.. Apparently she was examining the graves, as 
we had been examining them all the morning. Then, a moment later, | 
realised her peril, for she was right in the track of the quickly-approaching 
flow, yet, at the spot where she stood, groping about, the deadly stream 
must be hidden from her view. 

My first impulse, upon my realising her great danger, was to shout; my 
next to rush down to warn her. But at. once I recognised the futility of 
either cause. For supposing even that my voice were to carry so far, she 
would not understand what meaning I wished to convey; while as for my 
reaching her before the stream reached the spot where she stood, why, the 
bare idea of my attempting to do so was absurd. Every yard, indeed, of 
the ground between us was strewn with great stoncs which would prevent 
my traversing it sufficiently quickly. 

Almost as I became aware of my inability to help her I saw a figure, a 
figure which I immediately knew to be Henderson’s, rise apparently out of 
the ground, not two hundred yards away from the woman. Instantly I 
knew that he had seen the glowing lava, that he saw the woman likewise 
and had realised the imminent danger which threatened her, for at once he 
started off towards the valley, jumping recklessly over many of the rocks 
and obstructions as they came in his way, scrambling and tumbling over 
others. 

Fascinated still, though terribly anxious for my friend's ‘safety, and for 
the woman’s, I watched him, and I watched the woman still all unconscious 


of her peril, and I 3 
watched also the dark , we: 


flow of. molten lava ee 
rolling \ steadily. down Mee 
towards them, ap- 
proaching them faster 
and faster as wave after 
wave came pouring 
forth from the crevass . 
in the mountain’ to ‘my 5 a 
right, and. then swelled eng Si 
its way into the valley 
and down the entire 
length of the glowing 
stream. 

Ah—now the woman saw it!" 7 
Watching her through my 
glass, I noticed her sudden 
start; then, that instead of 
turning to run, she stood as 
though petrified, her terrified . i 
gaze riveted upon the rapidly Q J \ aor 
approaching flow, which, now / ; 
within three hundred yards of 
her, was still silently encircling, 
engulfing, destroying all obsta- 
cles in its course. Apparently 
a shout from Henderson— 
though naturally I could not 
hear it-at that distance —at last 
startled her out of her reverie, 
for I saw her turn her head in 
his direction with a jerk, and 
then, as he continued to shout 
and gesticulate frantically as 
he leapt and ran over the rocks and along the valley towards her, she set 
off to meet him, presumably as quickly as she could travel, though 
certainly, from where I stood, she appeared to be crawling at a snail's 
pace, considering that her life itself was at stake. 

And now the dark stream, well over two hundred yards in breadth and 


I noticed her sudden start. 


‘some three or four feet in depth was within eighty yards of the woman, and 


as it continued to glide down the valley, which at that point sloped 


\ 
‘ 
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considerably, T'could: see the liquid lava’ filling up fissures, covering: ‘rocks, 


sweeping round ‘the’ base ‘of ‘great bare boulders, like the tidal wave of some 
inferno, And still the woman crept onward towards the rising ground—I 
use the word “crept.” advisedly, tough no doubt ‘she was doing. her. best. 
But would she reach that rising ground. ‘No;. a thousand times, no! 
And _as-I exclaimed these words aloud a thought similar:‘to mine. must. have 
entered ‘her: frenzied brain, for she sprang suddenly to one side and. for 
several secorids was hidden from my sight... Then she: reappeared upon a 
broad. table-rock up the: back «of which she had evidently:clambered. I 
breathed. : again. . There, at least, she would be’ safe for a few minutes, out 
of danger until the lava had surged round the 
base of the: table-rock and ‘gradually risen. 
Then, as all: these. thoughts. .came crowding 
through my : brain, I’. witnessed * a: scene=-that 
1, shall. never... forget, a scene. which fairly, 
staggered me, for Henderson * was running. 
voluntarily into the very jaws of a horrible 
death— Henderson : the’ contemptible—Hender- 
son: the’ coward—Paul’: Henderson ‘the fiend, 
who, twenty -years. previously,’ had’ 80: cruelly 
drowned his wife .at''sea! Right. across. the 
track of the seething flow, now close to the 
table-rock, he sped like a man _ possessed, 
and precisely as he: vanished behind it, as the 
woman had. done before: him, the: molten Java 
struck ‘its base, shot out ‘into great streams, one 
on either . side of. it,--streams “which: quickly 
reunited as the bulk of the flow swept down 
uponthe solid: obstacle; thus ‘completely. sur- 
rounding it. Could: Henderson. by - any ‘possi- 
bility have avoided contact with that scorching 
torrent ? by. any possibility have‘becn saved? 
With brimming eyes 1: watched’ through my 
binocle the summit: of. that table-rock, upon 
which I could still clearly discern the unfortunate 
woman huddled up, ‘awaiting her doom, : and 
“probably unconscious. I must have 
watched it for. some’ thirty seconds only, though 
they seemed to me like minutes, when I. sud- 
denly saw. Henderson, too, hoist himself from 
behind. it on to the surface, and then run over to 
the:-woman. ~ 
In-a moment he. had her in his arms, and 
through my Baan which clearly revealed every 
movement their. bodies, every ‘contortion, 
almost, of his features, I saw a kind of fendish 
joy light up his -face, an expression unlike -an 
ever: seen there before, as, exerting all 
strength, he lifted the apparently. lifeless, jones 
on .to his shoulder... By now the molten stream had reached a level half 


way up the. rock, and the rock itself resembled an island cut off from the. 
nearest shore by a dark brown stream fully forty feet in breadth. Soon’ 


_the stream would rise to the summit of the broad rock and flow over 
it, and. then—but at that moment I. saw:Henderson set, his teeth, and, 
without a moment's hesitation, slide with his burden ‘down a few: feet of 
slippery rock, and then step boldly on to the glowing stream! -_ 

ight chilled me to the bone, but I had no time for freaks ‘of fancy. 
As his ley touched the surface a coil of blue. smoke rose into. the. air, 
then another as he stepped forward ; a third, and then a fourth, and then 
two more as step by step he trod boldly over the scintillating mass. Even 


EXTRA 


“his: hands and face -were being 


I saw Henderson slide with his burden down a few 
Seet of slippery rock. 


cunrsTMas (NUMBER. 


‘severely ‘scorched, but still he biaialy 
struggled onward, tightly clenching his burden with the een energy which | 
knew meant now that not even death would wrest it from him. 

“Then; of a-sudden, a shudder convulsed his frame, and he sank to one 
knee, but, quickly recovering himself, he staggered forward; though now 
it, was evident’ that his boots were- burnt to’ cinders, that he trod with bare 
feet upon the glowing lava.. And this was the coward!’ This the criminal ! 
Au immense revulsion ‘of feeling occurred ‘within: me now as I watched 
him, until: the expression upon his face SO: upset ‘me that I could bear the 
sight no longer: Mechanically: I-let the glass drop'to my feet, but I could 
still see: his figure—his figure and that of his 
burden outlined ‘against the stream. 

. ‘Three more: ‘steps: would, save him now— 
two more—ali! he had sunk to his knee again 
Thay ‘moré—only one more step-and he would 
-‘gtand upon the cool and solid land—and as I 
'» “watched him struggling to take “it I: groaned 

‘ -@loud in-mental scala, recognising my impo- 
tence, my ‘inability to help him. And then a 
great cry rose unbidden from my parched throat, 
2 cry-of j af joy. almost of ecstasy, for he had passed 
that cursed ‘stream,. passed: from it and faller. 
aig b but in safety and with his burden several 
yards from the: rocky. margin beyond which the 
molten -river. still pursued, unheeding, the even 
tenour of its way. ‘ 

a Se Py * * 

He has never récovered the use of lis feet, 
poor fellow, and ‘to this day he shuffles along 
upon crutches,: : But ‘that gallant act cancelled at 
once and for. ever the cowardly deed which had 
marked his early ‘life, and ‘it recovered for him 
that which he now treasures far more than either 
‘limbs or life; ‘his. ‘ong-lost’ wife, the woman 
whom’ he« had, by sheer determination and 
courage, ‘rescued. froma terrible death. 

Immediately after the wreck of the Aumis- 
mada,. twenty years previously, his wife had, it 
seems, been washed ashore, but she was not 
; dead, nor even unconscious.. A sympathetic 
; English family at that time living ncar Keaulou 
j had then and there ‘taken her: in arid succoured 
her, and when they heard that her husband had 
been lost in ‘the wreck, and that she, therefore, 
no longer wished. to return to Europe, they asked 
her if she ‘would. live with them, an offer which 
she gladly accepted. Not until two years after 
that, and’ then only by chance, did she hear of 
the financial ruin that would have come upon 
her husband had he survived, and when she -heard of it she felt glad 

had, so she supposed, been spared the blow. On every anniversary 


- day of the disaster she had gone to Kilauea in order to visit the graves cf 
~ the victims of the NMumismada, feeling convinced that-one. of the bodies 


lying ‘there. must: be that of her husband. And it.was.on the ninetcen’h 
anniversary: day of that memorable calamity that, within a few miles of the 
very scene of the. wreck, Henderson had saved. her life, saved it by shee 
ga antry. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. ‘Paul. Henderson. still live in the: Hawaiian Isles, but I am 
not at liberty to disclose their true. names, nor yet. the name of the isl, 
on which they have now erected a comfortable bungalow. 


Tue case of the Rev. Peter Featherhaugh had become serious. 

A comfortable living, a picturesque and well-furnished vicarage, a warm- 
hearted -and admiring: congregation, are excellent. accessories: to : clerical 
well-being in this life, and all these, the Rev. Pete ssed. 
of his trouble consisted :in the winning smiles and delicate. attentions. of a 
couple of his. parishioners, Connie and: Minnie Vincent, and it'was upor the 
subject of these young ‘ladies ‘that.the: Vicar often. held ‘a heart-searching 
with himself. ~~ Fa! : BF oa nih #0) : a, a 

The girls‘acted as opposite magnetic poles upon his sensitive nature. It 
was true-that he: had a‘great.admiration for the sweet. womanly virtues and 
graces:.of the. gentle Minnie, a ministering angel in the parish, and had 
often. wondered ‘how it had been possible to exist in Wivercombe eighteen 
months without proposing to her. . In fact he would have done:so long: ago 
had‘it not been for-the disturbing presence of her.sister. Connie, a merry, 
roguish, happy-go-lucky tomboy, skilled in all out-door. pastimes in which 
it was possible for- a gitl to: join, and, freely :though unwittingly, using her 
accomplishments to the wrecking of masculine hearts right and left, 

It was only by the slender thread -with which Minnie had bound it that 
the Vicar’s was prevented from. going in the general train. 

The Rev; Pete saw special .reasons:why -he. should propose to Minnie, 
but there were also special reasons why he would have liked to propose to 

onnie. 

It was at the time of the Christmas decorations that the Vicar first began 


to be.troubled. in mind over: the matter... Both sisters came to help, but . 


_whereas Connie occupied herself in climbing the ladders, Fray once 
‘the organist and worrying the verger, Minnie patiently worked at_ 
and .produced. such en excellent, elaboration of decorative work that the 
Vicar: went: into: ecstasies. 

“I:do not think I ever saw any.pulpit embellishment half so beautiful,” 
he said...‘ Really, Miss Vincent, -your artistic “skill outdoes even your 
niOenp coe wat og ae nen a A Bn 

- The gil was blushing furiously, with pride and confusion, her embarrass- 
ment not being lessened. by the fact that her sister was mischievously 
laughing at her over the Vicar’s: shoulder. 

But.an hour afterwards Connie scored. 

. The. cry was raised that.the supplyof evergreens was 
giving out. . Holly was scarce that Christmas, and the decora- 
tive offerings had: been small. . The Vicar and his helpers | 
were in a quandary, and a council of state gavel) discussed 
the situation in the middle of: the church. ‘Their ‘deliberations 
were interrupted bs voice, apparently from the rafters : 

‘Hi, there! What's the matter now?” : 

It was Connie's voice, and -it sounded extremely irreverent 
to the. Vicar’s ‘ear, Looking up, tne. decoration committee 
could ‘just ‘discover a laughing face and a tangle ; 
of curls in a window niche at the highest point 
of the belfry tower. 

_"™ More -evergreens,”’. she” remarked, when 
the difficulty had been.explained to’ her. “Oh, 
-don’t bother about that. I know where to .get 

lenty of stuff. You just:go.on with what you 

ve, and I'll be back with as muchas you want 
in an hour and a-half.” ot 

‘And she was,.much tothe astonishment of * 
the Vicar and his helpers: “The Rev. Pete was 
putting the finishing touches to one of. the - 

windows, when he saw a. diminutive but sturdy 


lonkey along with. a gigantic cart 
load of ‘and evergreen. Perched upon the ; 
splash , market-woman fashion, was Connie. : 


“I thought I could find some,” she said, as 
she threw the reins over the donkey’s: back, and 
triumphantly leapt to the ground. 


— a we NN Te 


ssessed. But the cause. 


e pulpit, : 


Perched upon the splash board, market-woman fashion 
was Connie 


By ULYSSES ROGERS. 


“ But where ?” was the chorus of inquiry. 

“Oh, at the woodman’s in the Ninham woods. I knew he had a good 
store, for I discovered it the other day when I was out with Cousin Jack 
ratting.. So'I just started for. it, and have .bought the old chap up. But 
what do you think of: my turnout? Good style, isn’t it? The only steed 
and conveyance I could hire in the village, you-know.” 

Such resource ‘and such promptitude of action quite impressed the 
Vicar. » He was: loud in his commendation, and he afterwards found him- 
self wondering whether Connie, after all, would not make a very good wife 
for a clergyman. 

Connie had played well, and the result of the decoration tactics left her 
in a position to call “check” to her sister's advance upon the Vicar's 
susceptible heart. 

It was in the early spring that the Rev. Pete went out boating, a very 
foolish thing, for he knew little about rowing, and absolutely nothing about 
the tides and currents that play havoc with all novices who venture afloat 
on Wivercombe Sound. But even Vicars do foolish things sometimes, 
and he was blissfully enjoying himself in a tub of a boat, when without 
any warming, a gale swept down upon the Sound, and in five 
minutes he found himself utterly unable to manage his little craft. In 
another five minutes he was drifting towards a dangerous ledge of rocks, 
and in five more he found himself in a boiling race of waters, clinging 
desperately to the bottom of his up-turned boat. 

It is highly probable that the earthly record of the Vicar of Wivercombe 
would have concluded here, ‘iad-not a boat’ come to. his. rescue: just in the 


nick of time. It was manned by but one rower, and: that .a girl, Connie 


Vincent.*: From ‘the cliffs: she had been anxiously watching her pastor’s 
movements ever since ,he ventured out, and the moment he had got into 
difficulties. she had launched her own light skiff, and started for him. In 
the end the plucky. girl, at-great risk to herself, brought the minister ashore, 
more: dead han alive, and saw him safely lodged in a fisherman's cottage 
until he should regain convalescence. 

That night the Vicar of Wivercombe dwelt long and earnestly, in silent 
meditation, upon his wonderful escape and upon 
the bravery of the girl who had so timely 
| rescued him. : 

i Connie had scored again. As soonas he was 
i well, the Vicar decided, he would place himself 
i and the vicarage at her life-long disposal. 

But Minnie Vincent had to be reckoned with. 

The next morning she was at the cottage with a 

basket of delicacies, and when the doctor in- 

timated that his patient could not be removed 
for a fortnight at least, and would require 
tender nursing, she volunteered for the position, 
and was accepted right away. 

Before he returned to the vicarage the Vicar 
had: completely lost his heart to his nurse. 

“ Connie is excellent in a great emergency,” he 

said to himself, “but where is there a girl the 

equal of her: sister in tending the sick and 
sweetly -ministering to the suffering?” The 

Vicar was, not the first man who has seen the 

angclic'in his. nurse. The boating incident, 

therefore, finally resulted in Minnie’s favour, 

4 hier bold though the stroke of her sister had 
cn. : ; 

The game, however, was not yet played out. 

Minnie clinched.the impression produced 
on the. Vicar's mind and heart, by sending him 
2 comfortable dressing-gown, embroidered and 
initialed by her own hand, but Connie came 
up level a week later. Ti:c convalescent 
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minister had been driven round to the Vincents’, and, as he was being 
shown over the place, inadvertently, and with consummate ignorance of the 
subject, expressed his admiration of a litter of bull-pups which the erratic 
Connie had just purchased. 

Vicar Featherhaugh nearly went into a fit the next morning when Jack 


In the end she brought the minister ashore, 


Maunder, the cousin of the Vincents’, opened the vicarage gate, and led in 
a ferocious-looking bull-bitch. 

“Connie sent her,” he said to the Vicar, as that worthy, anxious not to 
have too close an interview with the dog, which had taken possession of 
the mat and was exhibiting a magnificent row of incisors, viewed the kindly 

ift through the half-open drawing-room door. ‘It’s the mother of the 
“tter, and a rare good breed, I can assure you.” 

“Yes, it seems so, but—— ” 

“Oh! that’s all right. Connie was so glad to know you were so fond 
of dogs... She would have. sent one of. the. pups,. only. the mother, isso 


much more valuable.’ 1 had. a’ rare trouble.to make a bargain with the’ 


owner, but—aren’t you coming out to: have a look: at ‘her:?.”". ° 

“ Ah!—no, thank you, not just now—ah—the fact is, 1 mustn’t come 
out. I’ve a slight—ah—shall-I ring-for the servant to take it below? - It’s 
awfully good of Miss Connié.. Please thank her.so much. . And so good 
of. you, too,'to bring it.. I hope you had’ no trouble on the’way. I’m so 
much: obliged; don't you know. - Yes, I’m: sure-it will- be a. charming 
household pet.” 3 

When “ Cousin Jack ” had gone, and the Vicar had made quite certain 
that the bull-dog was securely chained to the cellar wall, with a couple of 
hundredweight bags of coal placed, against the door ‘to prevent ‘any 
possibility of escape, he sat down and calmly thought out his position. 

“Yes,” he said to himself. ‘It was very kind of her, very. kind, to 
think of me in that way, though I hate dogs—bull-dogs in particular. But 
then she did not know that..: It is the ‘motive one should look: at. . There’s 
a large-hearted generosity about that girl. It’s a beautiful trait, and——” 

é broke off. abruptly, for another idea had suddenly.-struck him. 

“What am 1 to do with the dog without-her?” he asked. himself. 
“ There’s nobody here can manage. the brute. If I: marry: Minnie—but no, 
she is all very well at nursing, and things like that, but ruling bull-dogs, no, 
there’s no.woman like her sister for that. That séttles it. : Connie must 
become mistress of this home—I'll ask her at the fishing party to-morrow.” 

It was Minnie in check now. . : ted 

That-fishing party! Will any of its members ever forget it? It was a 
day of. surprises—of losses—of catches. © sieges 3 o 

Connie, in contra-distinction to her sister, angled like a true. fisherwoman, 
and landed trout. after..trout.:.. "The “parson ‘was full’ of. admiration, ‘and 
admitted inwardly that he would have no objection to bé landed himself ‘by 
so fair:and ‘fascinating an angler. Connie felt sure of it, too, and:meant to 
land-him, if possible, before the day was out... ~~. < Be 4 Bde 

~The afternoon’ wore on. ' Cousin Jack; the fourth member of re: party, 
was doing well, and so-absorbed was he in his sport, that he wandored half 
a mile or more up. stream ‘away from the rest. - 
“*Connie and the n seemed so engrossed in each other's conversation 

that Minnie, #ho, like the Rey. Pete, was catching very little; ‘allowed herself 


to drop ually down-stream. until quite a couple of» hundred -yards 
to aro ot phe. wer lost inthe thick Helps of the banks, ~ 
"The -victr. watched his companion carefully. . 


“ How lucky you:are,”he said, ‘I think it must:be in the way you cast 
your line. ‘I wish you would show me exactly how you do it.” 

“No, it’s hardly the way you throw,” replied she, laughing, “ although 
that has something to do with it, of course. © But it’s the way you dangle. 
The fly must be:played properly.. Look! like that. There! did you see 
that fish? He jumped and: missed.’ All the better, perhaps. Fish are 
like human beings, you know; if they miss. once, they have another and a 
harder try. Look! Ah! Caught! What did I tell you? I knew that 
exasperating fly, dancing about overhead, would lead him to make another 
jump for it. Why did he jump, I wonder? Why couldn’t he rest content 
among the stones in. the stream ?”’ 

The Vicar framed a very pretty answer. His time had come; he knew 
it, and he was equal to it. ; 3 

“ Because,”. he. said, ‘‘ because ” But whatever it was the Vicar 
was: going: to:‘say, remained unsaid, for at that moment his speech was 
interrupted by a‘loud scream from down-streaam,; ; 

‘It's Minnie,” said Connie. ‘What does it mean? Whatever can 
have happened ?” 

"Together they hurried ,back. Minnie they discovered on the ground, 
helpless. ‘She had slipped over a boulder of rock, and was afraid she had 
sprained her ankle. 

What was to be done? The three thought it out, and then decided 
upon the only feasible course of action. The Rev. Pete was to carry 
Minnie as well as he could to the little hotel, a mile farther down the river, 
whilst Connie was to proceed up-stream, find Jack, and bring him, with 
the tackle, alsoto.the-hotel.. = : 

The ‘fishing: éxcursion appeared to have come to an ignominious 
conclusion, Connie gravely reflected as she wended her way in search of 
Jack. She would: have: liked.so much to know what the Rev. Pete was 


‘going to. say. : That a crisis had pended her feminine instinct told her. 


And‘ was the sprain. so. very bad after all? af 

The. Rev... Pete,. strange: to say, wondered the same, though he said 
nothing. « Instead, he’ lifted’ the helpless: Minnie in his arms, and set out 
bravely for the hotel. Then suddenly both became conscious of the fact, 
that peeny pinale Vincent was in the arms of the Rev. Peter Featherhaugh, 
Vicar of Wivercombe, with her arm around his neck, and both blushed. 
Both also, very wisely said nothing. 

But both were busy thinking, nevertheless, and perhaps it will not be 
considered unnatural that the Vicar eventually arrived at the conclusion that 
after‘all, the only woman in the world who could fill the vacant position at 
the vicarage was the one in his arms, and when they sat down to rest half- 
way to the hotel, _ 
he summed up 
his courage,and 
told her so. 

Her answer 
may be sur- 
mised from the 
fact that they 
were still seated 
in the same spot. 
when, -an* hour 
later, the two 


It was go annoying of Minnie to sprain her ankle at that particular moment. 


creels, and it 
seemed. .super- 
fluous labour to 
have to support 
on his arm his 
strong and 
healthy. cousin. 
But he was 
doing it, and 
seemed _unac- 
countably 
pleased.. 
Connie took 

in the state of 
affairs’ between 
her..-sister.. and 
the Vicar ‘at a 
glance. She had 
anticipated it ; 
though, half-an- 
hour before, 
when Jack Maunder had asked.her to.be his wife, whilst. giving him every 
possible hope, she had begged him to allow her-until the morruw to fully 
weigh the matter, a 

'. The sight ofthe: other lovers, however, settled it. She hesitated ro 
longer. « main thing now: was to be first with the announcement. 

_ “Jack,” she whispered, as they ‘came up..':‘I think you: may as well 
introduce ‘me:at.once, and'get-it over.” - - : : 

Which Jack-instantly:did, with great and exceeding joy. 


“1 am afraid 1 ama terrible weight,” she said. 


“Put money in thy purse.” 


—Shakespeare. 
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"PRICES :—Ladies’ and. Children’s, 6/6; 
Men's, 10/6: Athletes’, 12/6; Cork. Han- 
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Merit, and merit it alotie, has made the Food Beverage, Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
a proved success, and the remarkable unsolicited evidence from Nurses: in all 
parts of the country, herewith ‘published, supports’ our: statenient that its 
merits have been recognieed. to an extent hitherto unknown: in the history of 
any preparation. One thing is certain. Nothing has ever been discovered 
that can approach it in giving lightness of heart, joy of life, fleetness of foot, 
and that general feeling. ‘of comfort: which only: comes from a full capacity to 
enjoy. every Plante moral, intellectual, and physical. . 


THE MOST ‘REMARKABLE TESTIMONY EVER PUBLISHED 


NURSES and DR. TIBBLES’ Vi-GOOOA. 


“A REAL. PICK-ME-UP. 

Nurse F. GEORGE, Devon: Hi, Cong'e'on; “I have tried Dr. Tibbics’ Vi-Cocoa, ani think it is a 
real ‘pick-me-up,’ and intend to use no other.” 

GIVES GREAT aiden alert 

Nurse WILKINSON, 90 Russell Street, Clitheroe : “’ Dr. Tibb es" Vi-Cocoa gives every satisfaction, and I 
shall not fail to recommend if to my friends, and | pa tients.’” 

‘BOTH. MEAT AND. DRINK. 

Nurse WEAVER, The Parsonage, Rickmansworth, Herta: ‘‘ My brother bas tried Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and thinks it is both meat and drink.’ 

‘GREAT BENEFIT TO INVALIDS. 

Nurse VILLAGE, Linton, near Maidstone: * ‘I have proved Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa to be of great benefit 
to invalids, as it is so easily digested. 

REFRESH.NG, STIMULATING, PLEASANT. 

Nurse agg ara i Shewview. Villa, Cheam Roal, Sutton, Surrey: “I pare tried Dr, Tibbics’ 
Vi-Cocoa, and find it a rofreshing, ‘stimulating, and pleasant beverage. I shall have pleasure in 
recommending it to my friends and relations. 

ace EXCELLENCE, 


Nurse GILKES,' 11 8t. Paul’s Square, Southsea: ‘‘I think Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- Cocoa is excellent, and very 
good for those who suffer from Pepeor ie ‘This T know prac! ae 


Is APPRECIATED BY. MILLIONS, AND Pa |S eeaeaall 
FAST: AND SUPPER 1S.UNEQUA 


: , Raaress @ Post cere wt 49). but mention 
(DR. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA (1898) LIMITED, 
60, 61 &@ 62 Baahill Row, Londos, B.C... | 
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MADE in EN GLAND! 


are made in England. ‘They give ‘employment’ to thousands of 
people. They represent the very best possible value on the 
market, and are guaranteed absolutely pure. BEWARE OF IMITA TIONS. 
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‘By MAYNE LINDSAY. 


THERE was not much lamentation when Zafar Khan was deposed from the 
throne of Yaghistan. He had been born with the Eastern taste for intrigue, 
and‘he had‘cultivated it for many years; twisting the tail of the - British 
lion-by the hundred and one means that lay within his reach. as ruler of a 
buffer state. He winked at his tribesmen’s forays, and bullied the 
timid. merchants*. from’ Kashmir: andthe. South, ‘and. coquétted airily 
with the: big,*fair men. who came to the East ‘by an overland route, 
and who looked covetously across his tableland. to where men pointed out 
the road to Hindostan. But then it happened that one day a little British 
anny wound its way up the self-same road, and left a bloody track in every 
pass till it bivouacked in Zafar Khan's capital. After which, came a week 
of mad.terrors :lest- vengeance should fall: in Oriental fashion, and then a 
pleasant reassurance.as an éscort of little Gurkhas led the Khan out of his 
own borders to’ a:southern exile. A judicious: cousin. reigned in-his-stead ; 

and Zafar Khan found allotted to him a residence in Phulgarh, a munificent 
allowance, and a political agent of the first water to harass at his leisure. 
The Yaghistan expedition went down to the debit side of the year’s accounts, 
and the ex-Khan relapsed into obscurity, with leisure to practise an assort- 
ment of politically’ unimportant vices. 

Phulgarh lay smiling in its bower of feathery bamboos and flickering 
susam trees when Mrs. Wimberley came back. from Simla. Her husband 
had been transferred to the district as collector at 
the beginning of ‘the cold weather,. shortly before 
her arrival. He welcomed her back as a simple-. 


allowed to: be a: disillusion, should greet. the wife 
of his bosom,’and. sang the praises of Phulgarh 
enthusiastically to -her .in all good. faith. “By 
Wimberley, who was born.:a schemer, 
and knew as. much about his appoint- 
ment as could be expected froma pretty 
woman whose favourite amusement 
was - playing with the machinery of _ 
Departments, listened gravely. She was - 
stac her flower vases with the won 
derful hulgarh roses, that have a name 
throughout ‘the length and breadth. ot 
India. . * 

“Yes, it is. a. splendid station,” 
Wimberley: said, ending a long account ¥ 
of ‘the district’s: charms. “Would you 
like: a big Christmas camp, Nell? It 
is the usual thing’here, and ‘you could 
invite as many People as I could pro- 

with tents 


““Who would there be from the 
district?” said Mrs. Wimberley... ‘She ‘ 
stepped back to see the effect of an 
arrangement, and Wimberle’ noted the 


“There would be Zafar Khan's 
party,” he said.“ ‘That would mean ~ 
ntier, of course.” 
rs. Wimberley put a glowing rose 
into ‘her. boss. he looked. up as she 
fastened it, and her. eyes, ‘bright and 
éxquisite as a bird’s, were fixed’ upon 


her husband. TOY 
“Ah,” Zafar Khan 1” she said. BEM ten 
“Let me see now. Who is he?” ? 


“ The serpent in this earthly Paradise,” said Wimberley drily. “An 
exiled prince, my dear, to whom Charpentier i is attached with a string, and 
fot whose safe custody he is responsible. . There was a time when Zafar 
Khan was suspected of a desire to get back to his own country and stir up 
a revolution—they say the Russians would give much for that to happen— 
but he’has been always well behaved to the outside view, and I don’t chizy 
there is trouble to be feared from him. He is a fat and unpleasant person 
with a bad record.” Then his thoughts reverted to the ‘Cireaaa camp. 
“‘T wish I knew a few good shots to ask.” 

“T knew a delightful globe-trotting person in Simla,” said Mrs. 
Wimberley, ‘‘ who would ery much like a big shoot before he goes back 
to Europe. He is an excellent shot, and a most interesting man. His 
name is—er—Von Scharfenberg, and his manners are irreproachable.” 

‘“A German? ” said Wimberley, with Anglo-Saxon prejudice. 

“A German.” Mrs. Wimberley bent over a big brass bowl, and her 
face was ‘hidden by the crimson roses she had heaped within it. ‘“ Not 
sauer-krauty, though. You might ask him.” 
“We will see,” said Wimberley, and his wife knew the idea had found 
favour. She followed up her advantage, and Christmas Eve found her 
duly installed in camp with a chosen party of guests, among whom was 
counted her German friend. 
There, was a. bright log fire burning in. the 
drawing-room. tent, and a little. circle of people 
lounged:about.it, for the evening air was nipping, 
and a long day's sport had made the company 
languid. ‘The tent was softly ‘carpeted and: lit, 
. bright with. flowers and knick-knacks, ‘and the 

circle was decorously clad in evening dress, so 
that ‘the scene had. an air of luxury 
that made.a Pleasant foil to the dark- 
ness outside. it and the loneliness of 
the whispering jungle. And, as the 
connecting link with the outside world, 
the conversation had taken a personal 
turn. 

“ Your German guest is a very neat 
shot, Wimberley,” said somebody. 
“ He ran up a bag in-no time. Have 
you shot with him before?” 

“No,” said» Wimberley, “I don't 
think he has had any. sport in India. 
But he tells me he has a forest of sorts 
in Saxony, which accounts for his way 
with the gun.” 

Colonel Charpentier stroked his 
moustache, and ‘frowned. at the fire. 
Ile was a big, quiet. man, with a pre- 
occupied manner. that sometimes de- 
ceived: people. ..Only sometimes ; for 
the glance t that flashed from: his’ keen, 
deep-set eyes gave an “impression of 
quick perception that was not to be set 
aside. .. He looked up now. 

“ Did he tell you he wasa Saxon?” 

“Yes, The Scharfenbergs are a 
well-known family, I believe.” 

“I remember'the name. But the 
peculiarity about Herr von Scharfen- 
berg’s German is that there is no 
Saxon ‘softness in it, though there 
is a faint accent which Lhould 


She was stacking her vases 
with roses. 


ee 
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be puzzled to localise, He has not becn educated in Germany, I 


imayine.” 

“I am not cnough of a German student to know,” said Wimberley. 
There was a short pause, and the Coloncl took up the thread of conversation 
again. 

“T have met Herr von Scharfenberg before,” he said thoughtfully, “But 
where i 

‘There was a-little stir behind the party, and a servant dropped the 
curtain of the tent after the man of whom they were speaking. He had 
bent in the low doorway as he came in, and he stood upright again now, 
bringing his fair, close-cropped head perilously near the ceiling. He was a 
fine man, proadahatlderd aud clean-limbed, and there was something 
unusual in the quictness with which he had entered. He bowed, and seated 
Lin self near Charpentier. 

« Twas speaking of you the moment you appeared, Herr von Scharfen- 
berg,.’ said:t 
have met before?” ; ; Bek 

Von Scharfenberg looked at him with the utmost surprise in his blue 
eyes. 
“But no, Colonel. Iam not aware of having had the honour of your 
ac:ta‘ntance before this week. It is possible, however, that in Dresden—I 
understand you have been there——?” He broke off with an interrogative 
smnile. 

Something in his manncr scemed like a covert challenge to Charpenticr. 
He had not mentioned Saxony to the man. But he did not speak for the 
moment, and Scharfenberg dismissed the subject as if it were not one to 
be scriously discussed. 

“Your charge, the Khan Sahib, was not in 
good form to-day, Colonel. He missed—bah ! 
how the fellow missed! ‘There was no shoot in 
him at all.” ; 

“He is a good shot, as a rule,” said 
Charpentier. ‘He seemed nervous to-day. I 
fancy he is feeling the: sudden change from his 
sedentary life in’ Phulgarh to this active onc. | 
He will be all right to-morrow, probably.” 

“He will shoot to-morrow, then? That is @ 
energy indecd for the fatman. Do you shoot, - 
too, Colonel ?” 

““Where the Khan Sahib gocs, I go,” said 
the Colonel. Then he rose, for Mrs. Wimberley 
rustled in, late and beautiful. She was a woman 
who never hurried her toilet, and dinner was 
announced before she had time to do more than 
bestow a catholic. smile upon the circle at the 
fire. The idle half-hour was over. 

A beat for panther was the order of the 
following day, and the morning brought every 
follower out to sce the start. The elephants 
waited in line till-the sportsmen had taken their 
places. in the different howdahs, and the sun . 
‘streaked hotly through the trees upon the Cluster---- 
ing tents: ‘There was a clatter of: voices in the’ 
camp, and servants..bustled hither’ and ‘thither 
with guns and lunch: baskets for the day’s work. - 

Wimberley, as leader of the expedition, took 
his stand. to. wait till the rest: of’ the: party ‘had 
staited.: As.the elephants: moved: slowly out of. 


the bagh, with much. ducking of heads among the ri ‘es ‘where branches 
scraped above the howdahs, Von Scharfenberg bent.over and spoke to his 
-mahout, and his elephant: gave a sudden spurt that brought it alongside 
Zafar Khan's fora moment. : 
“The time is ripe,” he said, in English. “Remember! The time is 
ripe ” 
Wimberley heard him. He turned the remark over, and. there ‘shot 
through his mind a-sudden stabbing. mistrust of his foreign. guest. _ What 
event could call-for an. understanding. between Von Scharfenberg and Zafar 
Khan, who had never exchanged'a word with each other publicly ?, -Then 
he remembered the previous:.evening, and a light upon the. expression: of 
Charpentier’s face flashed back from the present incident. A’ kindred 
suspicion-had been written in. it. 

‘The morning passed with indifferent success as far as the bagging of 
panther. was ‘concerned,:and ‘the line’ wheeled through a strip of -thickly- 
wooded jungle. .The. lunch hour--passed . without: incident, except: that 


Wimberley, his perception quickened by foreboding; saw Charpentier’s eye. 


stray to Von Scharfenberg’s face with the pre-occupied ‘air.of a.man who 

gropes for the clue to.a puzzle and finds it: just, beyond his reach.. Had he 
might have scen the solving of. the riddle. vets 

- The line ‘crashed ‘through the undergrowth, with a dropping fire from 

the howdahs.as the sport varied, and deer and: wildfow! had each. their turn 

. in the: gencral slaughter... The sun ‘began’ to hang low over the trees, and 

strike. obliquely into. the ‘sportsmen’s eyes ‘as the ‘elephants. pressed 
-westward through the jungle... : ~ ae os 

fh paces bounced suddenly with prodigious fluster:from a tree in the 

line of . fire; and Von. Scharfenberg. raised his gun ‘as -it. floundered’ past 


been able to. watch the two men when they: went. back. to: work again, he” 


‘him: ' A streak of sunli 


-’ and throw up his hand, in the. manner of a man returning a military salute. 
Colonel Charpentier, who had ‘craned forward to follow the zigzag’of. the 


e Colonel, turning in his chair, ‘“ Can-you.tell me. where, we. 


| Wimberley paced a: man’s 
' ~ length across’ the.room. 


t caught the barrel and glinted into his*‘face, and - 
the flash, blinding him-for an instant; made him turn his-head to one side. 


acock’s . flight,” caught ‘the gesture, and clapped his hand upon the 
Sadak Gal in triumph.» —_ 

“ Petersburg!” ‘hie said. 

It was. hardly’possible that Von. Scharfenberg could have heard the 
exclamation, but he saw the suddén’ movement, and read its meaning in 
the other's face. - He. swung: round. quickly ‘in ‘his -plice, and emptied his 

into.the ground at-the feet of Charpentier’s elephant. 

“Hare!” he cried. ee eat 

There was a screech of. anger from: the startled elephant as a bullet 
grized it, and it ro'led forward with-ungainly speed. ‘The next second the 
branch of a tree before: it had: raked: thetop ofthe howdah, and swepr 
the Colonel back in his seat, stunned.and bleedin 

Wimberley called to his. man ‘to stop. instantly, and dropped, but Von 
Scharfenberg was, down before. him. -.He‘was loud ‘in sclf-accusation a- 
the terrified mahout. hammered the: elephant, quieted at last, on to it, 
knecs, and ‘Charpentier. was: assisted to the. ground.: 

“2. Fool that I.am !;..I had.forgotten that an elephant was not an ambu-!: 


of stone. That verdammte hare! Iwill not forgive myself if he has cause.! 


an injury.” 
wt ey ‘no-hare, sal.ib,” said: Charpentier’s-shikari, puzzled. 

Charpentier was bleeding profusely.° The branch had struck him on 
the side of his head with stunning force, and the outlying twigs had laid his 
cheek and jaw open from eye to chin. Wimberley improvised a bandaze. 
and watched for signs of returning life. He turned and addressed the 
company. 

“It is only a nasty knock—nothing serious. I will take him straight 
across the forest to:Panipur and get the assistant- 
surgeon there to patch him up, and in the mean- 
while I advise you to make the best of the afternoon 
‘ and beat slowly back-to the camp.” 

_ © Charpentier opened :a.blood-stained eye, anil 
4 looked. round: him, dazed. 
y, : - “ There appears to have been an accident,” he 
said, . “Ah! ’=-raising his hand to. his face—: | 
am: the victim, evidently. The Aashi bolted— 
‘wasn't that it? By all means, gen- 
tlemen, go on with your shoot.” 
"He staggered to his feet and walked unsteadily 
towards: the: pad-elephant that. had been brouglit 
forward, mounted: it with Wimberley’s aid, anil 
cheld on, supported:-by his friend’s arm, as the 
‘huge® beast “rose from: its kneeling position an. 
pared ‘to . start." ‘Then “he leaned: back ex- 
hacaed ;-for the blood was beginning to soak 
through: the rude: bandage, and) his’ face was 
drawn ‘with ‘pain. He set -his mouth when the 
elephant. lumbered off, and Wimberley shouted a 
parting’ injunction to the party as it stood, uncer- 
tain of action, in the flickering, breathless jungle. 
“Don’t break up the shoot! Go on!” he 
said. But the last‘he saw of the men. left behin| 
_.was still a wavering, uncertain group, from: which 
’ Zafar Khan stood supinely- aside, and: in. whicli 
Von: Scharfenberg’s towering form made the 
central'figure. Lo 

The: hot ‘nine mile’s ride to the native town. 
where help was-to be had, was.a-long drawn agony 
Louk sun, atess ssa.» to°Charpentier, and hardly less:-so to, Wimberley. 
whose mind was racked with anxiety for his half-conscious charge. ‘The 
rough stride‘of the elephant over“uneven ground told upon the wounde.l 
man, and it was not-until they had reached the city, and his head had been 
treated by the native doctor in charge, that he seemed to find the power to 
think over the ‘events of the day. © =~ ‘ 

The Government dispensary was a one-storeyed, whitewashed building 
that ‘stood’ back from the main bazaar,..and it: boasted: one room only, 
scantily furnished with a desk: anda couple of..office chairs, in which the 
Englishmen had. seated themselves. A ragged reed curiain shut it off 
from the veratidab, and the buzz of life from the city droned through the 
quiet-courtyard. °° 00 ie - 

~ Charpentier’s ‘head had been leaning on his hand, and. he had spoken 
hardly at all during the ride or the subsequent. interview with the doctor. 
He-drank down ‘the win ul “of neat brandy. at his elbow, an:| 
looked across to .Wimberley with an evident effort to pull himsclt 
“7 do not think my brain -has: been working’ till ‘this moment,” he sail. 
“We must get back to the camip with all speed, Wimberley. ‘There is 
danger to be faced.” 
“What do ‘you mean?” said Wimberley. But he knew in his heart 
from what direction the Tr was to come. 


—T mean that I know now what I have suspected since Herr von 


-Scharfenberg came to the camp.. ‘The man is a: spy—well, that is.a hard 
‘word, let us call him an agent of his government—and his business is with 


Zafar Khaa.” Me gl. Peele wet se 
: “But why should the Germans——” began Wimberley, and the 
Colonel interrupted him. =e .. : 
- The vas a odipy obeae sriped bi thee and eeu 
. There was a pause. ntier is face and: went on: 
uy thought I had seen him before, and the certainty came to me almost 


- at the moment of my accident. It was in Petersburg, twelve years ago. 


and. he-was.then a junior officer in an infantry regiment.’ The question 
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is, what mischief -is‘ he working ‘here? We must: get back 
Wimberley. Iam afraid to think what may be happs wing” sabes 
: Wimberley sprang to his feet suddenly, and paced a man’s length across 
the room: 5 ee a! 

“The time is ripe! The time is ripe!” he said, and his face worked 
with excitement. - “By Heaven, Colonel, you are right! There is danger 
—imminent danger.” 0... |: 

“Steady,” said ‘the Colonel, with his quietest manner. “Tell me what 
you know. And first oblige me by getting the loan of the assistant-surgeon’s 
dog-cart, with the fastest horse: he can requisition in Panipur.” 

Wimberley gave the order, and then he came. back to the room and.told 
of what. he had heard. - Charpentier’s fingers tapped on the edge of the 
chair while he-listened, and he paused before he spoke. 

“ Ha! that makes it more serious than I guessed,” he said. “I thought 
it was merely a-question. of sedition-mongering, but it looks like something 
MOTE. RE I Le oS ~ Me 
“Tt looks to me like a bolt,” said Wimberley:. 

“ ad so. It is of the utmost political importance that things-should 
run smoothly'in: Yaghistan just-now. * More than-that—it.is necessary: that 
not even:a rumour of Zafar Khan’s-holding himself. in readiness to halt in 
with the revolutionary party should reach outside ears. I had an official 
communication from the capital a-month ago, in which I was told that the 
Khan has shown. signs of timidity lately—and you know what /ha/ means in 
an Eastern ruler.» Somcbody has been playing on his fears. Now, if you 
transport Zafar Khan back to the field of action, or even show that he has 
slipped ‘through our fingers, you.-put-a-big weapon into.the hands of the 
malcontents, .For my part, I'think the Russians are playing:a double game. 
It is the present-Khan ney want to work upon, and they are trying to use 
Zafar’ Khan.as.a tool..-They know that-we could crush any small.rebellion, 
but they: citi ag! She stir up a show of oné to lever open the gate and get 
footing with the Khan. ‘Don’t you sce? Big. words—big promises. We 
do the work, ‘but they: get the opening they want. - J] may be mistaken, and 
we may mean all they profess to Zafar;. but'I doubt them, Wimberley— 
I doubt them. ‘And ‘our’ Von Scharfenberg thinks he can smuggle his 
man out and over the border, docs he? No, no; we will checkmate him 


_there.”’. 


“ How?” 

“They have not reckoned that five years of idleness with his women 
and his. forbidden liquors have played havoc with a naturally-flabby con- 
stitution, that “is all... I doubt if the Khan will rise. to the situation, 
particularly if* it comes. to blows or hard’ riding. And now give me 
another nip of brandy, Wimberley, and help’me into the tumtum. I may 
be crippled ;: but we will beat our Russian diplomatist with simpler weapons 
than he has used, unless fate works against us.” 

If it does?” said Wimberley. 

Charpentier. raised’ himself from his chair and walked out towards the 
verandah, beyond which the dog-cart had just been drawn up. As he 
lifted the reed curtain he turned his bandaged head, and Wimberley saw 
his eyes glitter: with the resolution, of a man who braves a grave peril. 

“We won't consider the dark side.of. the question,” he said, steadying 


_ himself for a second against the frame of the door. ©‘ But I know how. 


the Imperial Government would look on me if I failed them; and at least 


-it-shall not be said that I hesitated while there was power in my brain and 


life in my body.” 

The distance from Panipur to the camp. was eleven miles, over a sandy 
hacha road, into which the wheels. sank deeply ;: but: Wimberley: handled 
whip-and reins with all the skill he possessed, and the little bamboo cart 
jolted on at breakneck asthe dying sun dipped low to the hills and 
vanished, and the bright Indian stars.began to.hang in the-deepening sky. 
He was full of the danger that menaced the quiet. man at his side. If 
Zafar Khan escaped from his keeping, it:would go hardly with. Charpentier. 
He looked back, and he blamed himself for the invitation that had brought 
about. the mischief. He should have inquired—have thought. °. He could 
not criticise his wife’s action, for how.should an unsuspecting woman guess 
of the tangle that.had ensued? No, he blamed himself, and ‘he had still 
only admiration for his wife in the‘very ingenuousness of her. hospitality. 
But there was hot anger in his heart against the treacherous: guest who had 
lied:to him—and her." 

‘On rattled the cart, and when it drew up at. last in the shadow of the 
bagh, where lights were twinkling, and the hum of voices «came. cheerfully 
with the sight of the red beacons of camp fires, Charpentier climbed down 
stiffly from the cart and walked straight to the Khan’s quarter. ° Wimberley 
saw his white, set face as an orderly ran forward with a lantern,:and: knew 
what the resolute attitude cost him. :He strode to'the policeman sentry 
before the tent, and brought his tramp to'a ‘sudden halt. 

: “Ts the Khan Sahib within?” he said. 

- By your honour’s favour, the. Khan Sahib has not yet returned from 
the hunt. -The Khan Sahib and the strange sahib took le, Sale 
the way back to avoid the ford, and the other sahibs came: through the 
water. They have been two hours within the camp,'and the Khan Sahib 
has been expected for an hour.” 9 8 5), 

Charpentier turned on his heel. and faced Wimberley. 

.. “ They have gone to catch the night niail:at Ujhani,”’ he said. ‘“ Who 
knows what they mean to do after that?.- If they get to Amballa before 
ee will be like looking for a:needle in'a haystack ‘to pick ‘the 

any other native in the big. city....And, anyhow, the scare will 


‘have been raised.” 


“An hour's start,” said Wimberley. ‘Then he threw back -his head in 
triumph, “I have got them; Colonel ! '- The’ forest. track to. Raipur -will 
cut them off. “I don’t know where they may have got their mounts—they 


must have left the elephants somewhere—but they will need Derby winners 
to tore the cross road before nine. Tell the sais to saddle my big horse, 
orderly,” : 

“ Six. miles, isn’t it?” said the Colonel. “I can doit. The Arab for 
me, orderly... No, Wimberley—not a word; you needn’t stop to pick up 
the pieces. if I. fall: by the wayside. Bah, there, man! I know. Bring 
your revolver, please, and lad it before you start.” 

As Wimberley felt for his stirrup leather in the dim light, he saw the 
‘Colonel hoist himself painfully into.the saddle, and he watched the white 
blur of the bandages’ sway above the horse's neck for a second. 
-But remonstrance. had: been proved useless, and the next minute they were 
picking their way among the‘tent ropes and swinging out with a soft thud- 
thud of: eager hoofs‘on tothe forest: path. ‘The-night scent of the jungle 
was, strong .in their nostrils, and:the sandy track gleamed faintly through the 
smudges of ‘scrub and brake -and: crowding’ trees... The. camp lights 


- dwindled to, pin points, and the blackness, swallowed. up. the. path: as they 
i 


flung the miles behind them; and galloped on. :Charpentier breathed heavily, 
and once .or’ twice: there ‘came an involuntary groan; but -he gripped the 
saddle strongly. between ‘his knees, and his Arab kept pace, stride for stride, 
with the flying’steed before him. 

A broad road at right angles to the track gaped suddenly, and Wimberley 
drew rein in the shadow of the trees. The forest faded about an open 
space, and the low outline of Raipur showed across the road, three furlongs’ 
length beyond it. In the stillness of the evening air the men could hear 
the yelp of the Pariah dogs belonging to the village, and catch the sharp 
smell of the drifting smoke.’ “Wimberley looked at. his watch. 

“They must have crossed the ford on the elephants,” he said. “If the 
horses were the other side they cannot have passed, though they might be 
here soon. How are you, Colonel?” 

“Well enough,” said the Colonel grimly. |“ Hark!” 

Wimberley listened, and drew his horse back yet deeper into the shadow. 
There was the faint, dull beat of hoofs upon the dusky road. It came 
nearer and nearer, and he felt something clutch his throat as he saw 
Charpentier turn his bandaged head slowly, and throw the reins upon his 
horse’s neck. 

A dark patch blurred the lighter shade of the narrowing road, and split 
into two as it grew more visible. The drum of the hoofs seemed to have 
sounded in his ears for an eternity, and it was with a fier-2 satisfaction that 
surprised himself that Wimberley saw the approacliing figures of Von 
Scharfenberg and the Khan loom out of the dusk. ‘Then a voice sounded in 
his ears, and Charpentier spurred his horse, with one bound, into the middle 
of. the road. . 

“ Halt!" he said. 

Zafar Khan reined his horse back almost on to his haunches. Von 
Scharfenberg stood up in the stirrups, raised the butt end of a pistol to 
strike, and charged headl-ng at his enemy. 

“Ride on,” he shouted to the Khan, and brought his pistol down with a 
swinging side-blow. 

Charpentier swerved, and the stroke fell upon his horse's withers. The 
Arab plunged and the Colonel flung himself upon the Russian, 


_ gtipzing the horse-with his knées:and throwing his arms about the other 
-man in an effort to- drag ‘him: from his saddle. “There was,'something 


horribly. silent about the encounter, ‘and the two men only gasped as they 
writhed and ‘struggled over the road. 

Wimberley’s course was clear. He crossed to where the Khan had 
backed—a bunched-up mass that made. no effort to dash for freedom—and 
he laid his hand upon his bridle rein, and brought his revolver into view. 

“You are-my prisoner, Khan. Sahib,” he said. 

The Khan shook and ‘stared, with fear-stricken eyes, from his captor to 


the conflict before him. The power of action seemed to have left him, and . 


he had collapsed at the first brush with danger into a gross, jelly-like 
substance that quivered, and gurgled uncouth Yaghistan mouthfuls. Ty. ice 
came Von Scharfenberg's hoarse order to ride on, and twice the Khan 
heard and shook the more. His broad, fleshy face had turned livid with 
fear. Wimberley found unmeasured disgust surge over him every time he 
looked at the man. 

The conflict‘in the road was a fight of giants, but it was short. The 
advantage in physical strength seemed all to the Russian, unwounded and 
huge ; but Charpentier had flung himself upon him so suddenly that he had 
caught his arms to his sides, and he clung to him like a leech, twisting and 

ting as the horses scuffled beneath them. Von Scharfenberg put out all 
bis strength to wrench himself free, but the grip held, though the Colonel’s 
face was grey-with pain, and the sweat stood upon it in great beads. The 
passive. Engliahnian caught his breath as he watched. Once, when Von 
Scharfenberg had wrested his arm free to the wrist, he thought Charpentier 
was failing, and: lifted his revolver to. end. the fight, and then the British 
sporting instinct. kept him back, and'he held his hand. A second later the 
Colonel dropped: the:wrist, and-caught his adversary once more just above 
the middle;,. He dug his-heels into the Arab’s side, and Von Scharfenberg 
gave a: quick gasp... ‘The next moment he was dragged from the saddle, 
and fell with’a dull thud‘upon the metalled road, the Colonel above, and 
his ribs cracking in the deadly. clutch that was about him, 

Charpentier. raised:-himself, a knee each side of the prostrate body; 
turned it-face dustwards in spite of struggles, and pinned the arms to the 
ground with‘his iron fingers. 

“Ts.it enough ? ” he'panted. 

“ More than’ enough,” came the voice from the dust. “ Let be, most 
excellent Colonel.: I think my ribs have gone.” 

The Colonel unpinioned him, knelt up, and rose to his feet. But before 
he stood he groped across, and picked up the Russian’s pistol from 
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where it had fallen in the road. ‘He slipped it into his pocket, and handled 
his own familiarly. 

For some moments Von Scharfenberg neither spoke nor moved. Then 
he lifted himself painfully fromthe ground by slow stages, stumbled to 
the side of the road, and collapsed upon a grassy bank. Charpentier 
followed him, holding on to the mane of the Arab, and breathing thick 
and fast. 

“You have the grip of a black bear,” said the Russian. “TI con- 
gratulate you, Colonel. I am sorry:that this should have happened so soon 
after your: late distressing’ accident,.but unfortunately, in spite of your 

eA ae good Tennyson, 
man is not always 
fy .master of his fate. 
Mm lw. . God 
evening, Mr. Wim- 
berley.: -:You: haye 
our bone: of~con- 
tention in: safe 
keeping, _ I .. see. 
Upon my: honour, 
sir,-if he were my 
prisoner, I would 
wring the coward’s 
neck, - There is 
not—how do you 
Hf say it?—the blood 
‘ofa “mouse in 
WA him.” 

He spoke coolly, 
but his lips were 
white, and the look 
he sent to the 
unfortunate Khan 
made. that. gentle- 
man draw his bulky 
person a little fur- 
ther into thegloom. 
Wimberley spoke. 

“We might have 
an explanation 
now, I think,” he 
said. 

The Russian 


"Ts it enough ?”’ he 


panted, shrugged his 
Bem\mnun,  . shoulders. 
Jr “Bah!” he said, 


“you do not want 
that, or you would not be here. The fortune of war has spoiled my little 
coup, and you and the Colonel have the advantage at present. It is not 
material for you to know more than you do.” 

“No, perhaps we know enough,” said Charpentier, ‘ You have. played 
for:a high stake, Herr von Scharfenberg—or. should. I’ say .Schumanoff ?=— 
‘and with more than doubtful weapons, and jit is'as: well for you to learn:that 
abuse of hospitality may bring’a quick retribution.” 

‘CA meansto ahentoa means to an end,’’ said the Russian, indifferently. 
“ All’s fair'in love or war, as I think your proverb -has it.” 

“Well, there. will. be no revolution’in Yaghistan. this: year,” said Wim- 
berley..: ‘‘'What are we to.do with. them, Colonel?” .. ie 

““The Khan Sahib will return to camp,’’ said’ Charpentier, ““ after having 
lost his way inthe jungle. As for Captain Schumanoff, if-I give him his 
right title "-—the Russian bowed—“ it remains to be seen how the Imperial 
Government will deal. with-him.” 

“ I do not fancy, somehow, that your Government will care about having 
me on their hands,” said Schumanoff. ‘ They are not anxious to strain 
international relations, as a-rule. And, for private reasons, it would perhaps 
be bétter that:the incident should be closed here. Come, give'me.a horse 
to the doctor and forward-my baggage to the railway, and‘I promise that 
you shall hear no more of the matter. Word of honour of a Russian! A 
bargain, now!” 

“What, let you off scot free? You are mad.” 

“If you call scrunched ribs scot free——” the Russian laughed. “ But 
—the private reason. _ It is not only we three that are concerned.” 

“What .do you mean?” 

“ Youforget the manner of my introduction to the camp. Mrs. Wim- 
berley might remind :you.’’ : 

Wimberley’s face darkened, and his hands trembled as he flung himself 
off his horse and made a step towards: the: Russian. 

“You scoundrel !”’ he said...“ If-you dare to insinuate that my wife knew 
anything——” ” ; 

“What did I say?” appealed Schumanoff to the Colonel, whose keen 
eyes. had missed -not:a. detail of. expression. in his face. “I insinuated 
nothing, I repeat. Ask Mrs: Wimberley,” . pe FB 

- But the Colonel -interposed. ° He had seen that which told him thatthe 
ald proverb of the woman in the case was exemplified once more.. And he 
saw, .too, the only way to save Wimberley from that bitter knowledge. 
Who knew why she had donc this thing ? . He called it capzice—the child’s 


hoofs had faded among the 


love’ of. dangerous tops nee ‘anything. rather than disloyalty to the 
man who loved her. But Wimberley must. not suspect; for in suspicion 
lay the wreck of happiness, and that satisfaction should not be left to the 
Russian. ; 

“Mr. Wimberley knows that his wife took you in too good faith. 
Captain Schumanoff, and we as. well as you can sce that it is not a case in 
which it would be pleasant for her to be involved. You see that we under. 
stand that1” 

He fixed his eyes upon the man from behind his bandages. Schumanofi 
looked up into his. face, and for the moment Wimberley stood unconsciously 
aside in-the action of the drama in which the two first actors measured eaci) 
other. . Schumanoff drew a long breath. He had played his last card, and 
the honours of the trick were with him. 

“ T see, yes,” he said. ' ‘It is aside issue, of course ; but we have some 
chivalry in these latter days, hey? We .will-not have the lady involved.” 

* She: must know. nothing:about it,’”said: Charpentier... 

’_“ Nobody -will know anything—word of honour ofa: Russian, my dear 
Colonel: Your, Government, ‘believe ‘me; will not. thank: you for making 
an: international ‘affair. :..1 go; there. is no more said. -And that pig "— 
with a look of ineffable contempt at Zafar Khan—* will go back to his 
prison. It is well for him;-he has not a man’s heart when the fighting 
comes—he has been out of the world too Jong. I throw him aside now. 
gladly, and when we come to play the game again may I have a better 
tool. Yet he would have served.” 

“Ah!” said Charpentier, with comprehension. 
straight game for him, then, that-you. played ?”’ 

“ Perhaps: not. I throw him aside, I say. And now, gentlemen, wil! 
you help me to go, as I said? There will be no scandal.” 

“No, there will be no scandal,’ said Charpentier. ‘“ You shall go, and 
I take your word that there will be. silence.” 

Schumanoff rose from the roadside and crossed to his horse, which was 
grazing with trailing bridle beside him. 

“‘ Will somebody. help. me to mount?” he said. 

Wimberley went: forward .and half ‘lifted him into the saddle. He 
groaned at the effort, and sat with his head upon his chest for a moment. 
But his face, when he lifted it, was as clear as before. 

“The Colonel and I have both had some little scratches to-day,” he 
said. ‘“ You are a brave man, Colonel, and I am glad to have met you.” 

“Tam afraid I cannot say the same,” said Charpentier, ‘“ But som 
day, perhaps, I shall be better pleased to see you—beyond the border.” 

“Ah! when the Gate is opened. ‘The time will soon come; you and | 
will live to sce it. We will measure swords to some purpose then. 
gentlemen ; and whether it be in Yaghistan or not, I pray the good God 
to send me such adversaries as I have met.to-day.” 

He lifted his hand to his forehead. in a military salute. The two men 
stood back, and he swung into the darkness, ‘cool and imperturbable to the 
last. ; pow 

Charpentier stood . and ; 
watched him until the dark- 
ness of the forest-bordered 
road, had‘ swallowed : him. ’ 
up.. and the beat of the- 


“Tt was not the 


noises of the distant village 
and the rustle of the ‘jungle 
as it stirred out.of its :day- | 
long sleep. Mie ote 4 
“ May: I. be. there when * 
you come ‘back !.’’: he. said, 
“ There will be hard hitting, : 
and scores to wipe off. But, © 
until then, let us hope you 
have learnt that there is to 
be no picking of locks.” ; 
“Tain sorry we had to”. 
let the rascal. go,” said =~ 
Wimberley.“ But’ I can 
see that the Government 
would. -not. have thanked : 
you. Let us -go'now, Charpentier. « 
You have done more that ‘ten men’s 
work in this strange day.”. 
The Colonel turned, and in the 
dim light a great ‘oozing patch, that: 
spread itself slowly over. the white... 
showed upon the bandage, and he - 
swayed: backwards’ and~ forwards 


He flung up his hands 
‘with a'sudden move- 
ment. 

instead of moving to. his. horse. \Wimberley started towards. him with an 
exclamation, and even. the shivering Khan found a moment from his own 
selfish terrors to stare aghast: *. "3 

“Remember,” said the :Colonel,, with, a smile’ and a last effort at 
coherent speech.....« Mrs. Wimberley must not be told. : Youmust not shock 
her—nerves, you know.” : He looked once more into the darkness. “ Yes.— 
We shall meet again—face to face.’ And—we-—shall keep—the Gate.” 

He flung. up his -hands with a sudden movement, and droppc.! 
senseless ‘into’ the road. ; 
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By A. O. 


1. 

Inspector Jonn Bryce was a hard man. His life—his daily contact 
with criminals of all sorts and conditions had brought out all the stern 
and bitter side of his character. He had no mercy, and. he showed none, 
and the [reps who were brought to the Great Melbury Street’ Pol:ce 
Station.did not as a rule expect.any. They were. desperate:lot, hardened, 
drink-soddened,. brutal,: and hopeless. John. Bryce’ looked upon ‘them 
mostly as.‘ studies.” ..He had. long: ago-.ceased:‘to’ think them: human 
beings. . He would examine a drunken: man: much as one would examine 
a curious insect ina museum, and’I believe if he hiad had his way he would 
have shot a thief with as. little .compunction as he would have: shot a 
poisonous snake. He was apparently-heartless. Nevertheless, he had a 
soft side, and he discovered it one day when he least expected it. 

It was a wretched, wet night. e rain dripped, dripped down the 
spouts, and gurgled in the gutters, and every now and then the wind rushed 
upand dashed it vehemently against the window panes of the Great Melbury 
Sireet. Police Station. 

‘. John Bryce raked ‘up the ‘coals in the grate, and:drew away from the 


. musty books on the desk nearer the fire... “A fire was a blessing on a night ~ 
* like this, but John Bryce did. not.even feel: thankful that he was not out in 


the: streets like Policeman XXX, who was probably going past that very 
minute. He was glad of the fire, but he was glad that it was Azs fire and 
nobody else’s. -- - -- 

_” As he sat staring into. the red hot.coals the door. of the outer office 
opened suddenly and let :in a‘strong gust: of wind and ‘rain.’ “There was 
the sound of footsteps crossing the wooden floor, the rustle of a mackintosh, 
and through his half open'door Bryce could see a stiff and burly police- 
man leading in a crying child. 

. He got up slowly and: yawned, and stretched himself before he went 
out, and then he pushed the door farther open and stood eyeing the drip- 
ping and muddy. child with an air of.disgust. 

“Lost ?””*he inquired briefly, and the policeman nodded. 

‘Parents a ’oliday.makin’, | reckon,’ he said. The child watched him 
carefully, and then turned: to ‘stare up into the big: Inspector’s hard 
face as if. she was wondering anxiously what the ogre would. say to her. 
Her baby’ eyes.were very blue—‘the kind’ that get bleared so quickly,” 
Bryce thought—and he. snorted. contemptuously. 

“ Well,” he said, “you'd: better leave her;” and with a shake to his 
dripping mackintosh-and a brief good. night the policeman dep , 

ss ce looked at the child... She :was.a very. stunted little:thing, with red 
hair, and wonderful eyes and skin... Bryce noted:none of those things... He 


petticoats and hopeless shoes, and with an awkward movement he 
open the door of the inner. office and. ly. bid: her: go in. 
When she was seated before the fire, stretching’ out her. little ‘toes to the 


: mage to read the common story of drink, brutality,.and neglect in the 


“warmth, he caught himself looking at her interestedly. He looked -at her 


red hair and bright blue ‘ey&, and ‘he ‘fancied he detected ‘signs of the 
criminal in her little upturned nose.and. childish mouth... - ; 
“. The firelight played on her dimpled chin. John Bryce watched jit, and 


‘tried to imagine what it would: be in*years to come. when it: had grov 
oated and 


coarse and bloated and ugly. . For it. would grow coarse and bl 


ugly. He could see.the criminal in: the ‘child face already—there: was 
cunning in her glance, deceit.in the droop of her eyelids, and her hair was 


peculiar East End:red that: Melbury Street. knew so well... Just 


_ how the child was pretty: enough, but John Bryce was not ‘an artist and he 
‘did not notice that:° ~ 


He leant his chin on his hand ard wondered what her mother was like. 


Ps 


TIBBITS. 


Drunk, of course : father a beast: nome none to speak of—probably a low 
lodging-house in a foul alley, with a gutter for a playground and thieves 
for companions. He had seen thousands of such children. He had seen 
them grow up, too, and would probably see many more. They all came 
to rd sameend, They all came to the Great Melbury Street Police Station 
in.time. 

He turned away to the ledgers and documents that were strewing his 
desk, but, somehow, his thoughts would’ not concentrate. They returned 
constantly to the child who sat so quietly in front of the fire. . She was 
very quiet—very unlike the usual East End urchins who pried into every- 
thing,:and felt no sort of shyness when they were ushered into the presence 
of strangers. She seemed too absorbed in the unaccustomed warmth. vo... 
notice anything else, and her toes, quite visible through her broken boots, 
were held out to the grate. 

Bryce wondered how she would grow up; he wondered how far the 
canker had. eaten.into her nature, and, with a sudden .wish.to test her, he got 
up, and went to a cupboard. -- From: the cupboard he. took a- small jam 
tart, and, deliberately leaving’.it-on -his desk, went out’ into the other office.” 

He remained there for some time, and when he returned he found that 
his worst fears were confirmed. - The tart still: lay on his desk, but in the 
middle of. it was'a huge gap, bearing the marks.of tiny teeth, and when he 
looked. at the -child:he saw that her mouth was sticky and red with jam. 

“ There,” he said to. himself; “the criminal instinct shows itself even in 
a child of three; it’s ‘in her blood.” 

“Who touched this cake?” he asked aloud, and the sharpness in his 
voice made her look up with a vague fear in her eyes. 

“It wath me,” she replied promptly ; “ I wath ’ung’y.” 

The Inspector looked at her in some surprise, for it was out of 
his reckoning for a “born criminal’ to confess so readily, and with an 
abrupt-movement he flung the remainder of the tart into her lap. 

“ Take it, then,” he said, and the child seized it with pitiful eagerness, 
and began to devour it, hcedless of his severe gaze. 

He was still watching her when his wife came downstairs into the office. 
She. too, was a hard-looking woman, but there were lines about her mouth 
which spoke of disappointments and heart aches, 

She stopped abruptly when she saw the child. 

“Oh, John,” she said, ‘a baby—lost, I suppose?” 

She looked at it for a moment, and then she suddenly went to her 
husband’s side. 

“John,” she said, in a choked whisper, “do you see the likeness? 
Look at her face! Our little Alice would. have been like that if she had 
lived—golden-hair, and all.. Oh, John, if only we had her now.” 

‘She. went up:to the child, kissed her jam-stained mouth, and then 
disappeared abruptly. 

john sat staring at the child. Their little Alice! The words conjured 
up.-feelings that.had been dead these many years, Achila! He had 
forgotten. what it was like to wish for one. For years his heart had been 
dead.: He had been so-busy with the evil things of life that he had for- 
gotten the good that remained. 

He stared. at the child. again, and this time he saw something more than 
an undeveloped criminal:in her little thin face, and as he watched her his 
memory began to creep. backwards: through. the dull years of his life. A 
softness came over his face.” New feelings.crept into his heart. He was 
remembering his little Alice ! 

“Where is your mother, child?” he asked, presently; and the wait, 
startled at being questioned, turned suddenly. 
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“ See’s at “ome,” she ‘said shy yly. 

““And—and does she love, cs ym he asked next. The question was an 
astonishing one, and the. — if he blushed as he asked 
it, but the child: apparently ¢ not wnderstan it. 

“'Er’s ill,” she said, , 

“Ill, is she 2” repeated Bee “ Drunk, I suppose,” 
himself.’. “Is she. often ill?” he said, aloud. 

The child nodded, and-Bryce sat: thoughtful while her face grew upon 
him, and the soft feeling at his heart s 

He sat staring at the half-starvec 


he added to 


oe so long that his imagination 
began to wander away. 
Herface faded, and his 
own : dead : little: girl 
- seemed to come back 
:o him.” He ‘fancied. 


big ones, and a strange 
' trembling, took pos- 
‘session./of  him—if 
only he had a child! 

He shook himself 
. suddenly to find that 
the waif was sitting 
- half asleep over the 
“fire, -and, | scarcely 
‘knowing what he was 
doing, he got up, and 
put his hand on her 
hair. 
The curls.clung to 
his fingers; they 
seemed to fasten .on 
his ‘heart, and -when 
she looked up into his 
face something 
seemed to loosen at 
his throat. 

“ Come along,” he 
said abruptly. “ Let's see if we can’t find some more goodies in the 
cupboard yonder.” 

‘Ten minutes later he had thrown his dignity to the air, and was cutting 
the tarts into pieces for her to eat. 


The child nodded, and Bryce sat thoughtful. 


In the midst of this-edifying peceentices the outer door burst open and 
someone walked in, brxzing with him the usual: accompaniment of ‘mud 
and _water and gusty. rain. 

“T must go—just for a minute,” he said to the child, and an instant 
later he was confronting a red-headed, bloated individual who inquired 
- hoarsely for a child. 

“ What child?” asked the In 
; “Ers goin’ on fer three. yea” said ‘the man: . 
c Bey keris’ an’ blue © eyes, an’ 

* adden with 
“A saa came to Bry widli thé an hour ago he would have 
‘ anecred at the thought of. - r all, he reflected, how much happier. the 
child would Be with him—better in every way if he kept her and trained 
her and brought -her up properly. . Thoughts of ‘the. streets, the wet, the 


“An” ’er’s got 


drunken brute before him. sent | im Plunging head foremost into a crowd 


of prevarications. 

“We've no such child here,” he said boldly. “The only .one we've 
had here to-night wag wizened and. thin, and. there were no golden curls 
about her. : She had red hair—thick red hair and freckles.” 

But at this’ instant the inner door.was: pushed quietly open and a little 
face pecred out-and put him to. confusion. .. 

“* Why, there ‘er is,” shouted the father indignantly. 
all th’ time! - Oi should like ter know swho you're’ a-kidding on?’ Red 
‘eaded!. I like that, I-do!:..’Ere you,’ "to the child, “ come on—a-givin’ 
me a tise like: this—come on nov, an’ don’t yew get a-goin’ off no 
more.’ 

Tie began crossing the room as. he. ocke: and Bryce stood stupidly 
a ba the child. Then he stooped down and slipped a shilling into her 

an 

“Don’t tell daddy,” he whispered—it never occurred to him that he was 


teaching the-child deceit—and then he. watched them leave the station’ and 


cross the road in the wind.and rain and slush, . -- 

Just: as they reached the other side, the child drop 
Like a hawk the man was upon it, and the next. minute 
her back to. the public ones the they had just 

John -Brycewatched them disap 
feelings that he thought had _apen bs away in him... 

“. .“ Criminals,” ‘he said. - "Criminals, both of them.’ It’s in the blood, 
and ‘she'll grow up like the bags and some. day. she'll come ack here.” 


Ill. 
Six ticathe later, for some strange reason. which is inedilicahls in this 


her biling. 


world of riddles, he had never succeeded in forgetting the dirty child who foolishly—and then roused his wife, to her 


had eaten his jam tarts. There is a weakness in all human hearts, and 


. John ach 's weakness had found him. out and. penetrated a heart that was 


ie; He ‘sat in his off, >, gruffer than ever, but. all: the 


~ he’ could feel her tiny. ... 
ee nie “light flickered up and down, and cast’strange shadows on. their faces, and a 


fingers cli to his* 
obese! * breathless suspense seemed to hold the crowd. : 


ers about this. ‘igh, i measuring ‘with his ~ 


“ An’ bin there. . 


e was dragging | 


n the awing doors with 


her arms to her.’ 


same he was Scnsciods of a lon ing ‘ma a ‘onelinss, that at. times’ made 
him think that he was growing old 

One night. he was out late, and he came back through some low lying 
slums .and_alleys,: where filthy houses.-were. crowded together—human 
kennels filled with struggling masses of men and women and helpless 
children... In, the dayti cg: were children everywhere—children on 
the’ doorsteps, pron in the gutters, children. ronting On: the dirty 

pavernents—“ undeveloped. criminals” he . still « -them, | but 
tonight he sighed as he. passed | the places: where they were huddled 
toget 
eH e had turned. a corner into a narrow street when he suddenly became 
soos ok an unusual glare ‘in the: sky. -He watched. it for a moment as it 
grew-and ‘spread, and then a fire e2gine: dashed quickly pasthim. ‘Te 
next minute he had turned and followed it. : 

When’ he reached the-scene of the fire he found a. throng of excited 
faces staring upwards at the smoke and sparks and angry flames. The 


“Apparently the fire was entirely beyond the control of ‘the firemen, for 
the heavy streams of water that splashed ‘and hissed on the hot bricks did 
not seem to have the least effect. The fire roared and: crackled, and shot 
up its yellow tongues to the sky as if it was a fiend mocking their help- 
lessness. 

The buildings were doomed, but all the inmates were safe in the street 
below except one, and he -had rushed back: suddenly without warning, and 
had disappeared in the midst: of the smoke and flame. . 

-It- was suicide—simple. suicide, said the crowd, and he was a man with 
a child; too. 

Then.a, sudden suspicion seized them, and there were hurried whispers 
that’ no-one had’ seen anything of the child—that no ‘one had seen her that 
night since her father had gone.out to get drunk as- usual. at the ‘“ Three 
Crowns ”’ round the corner. 

Then, argued ‘the crowd, the : child-was. in the building, and that was 
the reason why the man had gone back:in that foolhardy fashion : and they 
strained: forwied, , staring up at the pitiless fire, calling hoaihaly to the man 
to come back. 

Minutes passed, the flames spread and grew, the houses seemed to shake 
and totter; and then at last, after what seemed an interminable time,a man 
appeared: at.a window with a bundle in his-arms. 

A dozen men ran forward with a:ladder. - It was reared steadily against 
the cracking walls, and he crawled out of. the, window to descend: 

Jobn. Bryce stood below watching eagerly.. He saw the man clutch the 
child in'his arms, he heard. him cry out suddenly ;:and ‘then the fire burst 
out with renewed vigour, the smoke curled up, the flames licked and 
writhed: about the ladder, and then the child fell suddenly and swiftly into 
Bryce’s arms. 

hi held. her tightly, and shouted fucarsciy to ren man that thé child was 


"hit only God knows if the man heard. 
He recled, Slipped, and then folk with a bodrihle swiftness to the 
street below. 
When they picked him = pli was beyond their ‘belp, beyond, the reach 
; ; of their voices, 
7 ; ‘and he lay with 
his. bloated 
face, blackened 
by smoke: and 
burnt with: fire; 
‘turned up’ to 
thé blue — sky 
above him. 


he. -wondered 
whether. the 
drunken crimi- 
nal was a hero 
after all. 


wd e * 


When. Bryce 
found that the 
_child’s . mother 
was dead, too, 
he tucked her 
_ under his arm 
and took. her 
‘home... When 
“he pulled: her 
* out of the dirt 

shawl .- whic 
ws “enveloped: her, 
‘he es 
seemed bigger a bluer thet ever, we hair just ‘as red’ but: ‘he failed to 
notice the possibilities for evil in her childish face. He kissed her—very 
great indi n, from ‘her 
But when she saw the child she sat up in and held oat 


pet Ob, Meera she cried, “ it’s our little Alice come back. again. id 
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EXTRACT. | 
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receipt of 3 stamps to def ay Postage and 
packing. 
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ay HE PILLS 
“CURE - 
‘Headache, Indigestion, 
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‘THE ‘OINTMENT 


-CURES 
stiff Joints, Sprains, 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
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By JOHN LE BRETON. 


“T Hap plenty of money then, and I remember——” : 

Old Gran’pere Ribot chuckled, and rubbed his dry, thin hands against 
each other as he sat in the chimney-corner where the firelight was yellow 
and shining upon him, and pierced even into the blackness beyond his 
chair; and Robert, the old Ribot’s middle-aged son, and Madame stole 
behind the curtain that half-screened. him from the room, and waited .to 
hear where he had hidden that money, just as they had listened’ and waited 
for many, many years. 

Robert and Madame, and the little Marcelle, who was their only child, 
had to work very hard, for the Ribot farm was so small; and in spite of 
their unceasing labour, one dry summer would wither all. their savings with 
the parched crops. They could never be sure what the days would brinz 
to them, and Marcelle’s young hanils were already becoming gnarled with 
rough work; yet it was true that Etienne said that they were the prettiest 
hands in the whole world, and Etienne had been abroad, and had lived the 
life of a sailor for six years,and having seen pretty honds in India, and 
America, and in a thousar other places, he. was a good judge... Almost 


every evening when he came, Marcelle would murmur like a little cooing. 


dove, all about the ugliness of her plump TS, § 
and say that: they ‘were the ‘swectest thebon. Dieu had ever made, and-the 
fairest. When, he had. made his farm yield more—just a little ‘more—and 
Marcelle came 'to'share it with him, as she had promised to do,. those little 
hands would: never work.so hard again, he said... - : 

“Ah! if we could but find. where the.Gran’pere has hidden. his- money; 
then—”-and Marcelle would: sigh, and: they would all al 
sit round the fire with the old:man, and listen, oh! so 
c.tefully, to his tales‘of long ago, hoping keenly that 
unawares he might let fall the secret he had guarded 
long and well; . 

The- leaping flames threw a flickering ruddiness 
onthe scored. and wrinkled face of-the old soldier who 
still found pleasantness.in life. His mind played with 
the memories of. the past, and every story ended with 
a hushed chuckle, even.the bloody ones of, war. 

pig i of Robert and Madame were deeper 
far than those of Marcelle, for they felt that they 
were ‘growing old’ and that -time had. leadened their 
feet and. burdened them very heavily for the latter, part 
of ‘their journey. No ‘magic of young’ love -set the 
flush ‘and. joyous breath of’ budding: roses between 
them and. ther great. unrelenting ‘mistress, the earth, 
who exacted-so:much of them, and gave so 
little in return. They clung to one another 
still, but it was’ for: help, for comradeship,’ - 
not for the ‘mere.intoxication of the touch 
of hands. | They. were loyal and tender hus-’ 
band and wife, but the earth held them bond- 
slaves; and all because no one could find out 
where the-Gran’pere-had hidden that money. 

*“ Tell us-of. Russia, Gran’pere, and_ how . \ 
you went to Moscow,’’: said Marcelle, as they = "== 
ng after =“. 


ts, so that he should kiss them’ 


~ you fousl.t- three’ Bavarians 


The veteran looked proudly at them, and asked for his sword. He 
wished to feel the familiar hilt in his grasp once more, and to remember 
that he had been a soldier, and one who served under the great hero of 
time—the glorious Napoleon. So Marcelle unhooked the scabbard from 
the wall, and Etienne drew out the strong blade and touched the three 
notches that marred-its smooth sweep, as he always did. Then Gran’pere 
took it into his trembling.old hands and kissed. the hilt, and fondled it as a 
child might caress a favourite toy; and he.laughed..over it and wept over it 
until they. reminded him that they were waiting to hear his story. 

With a jerk, he carried the sword to his shoulder, and saluted them with 
Then he placed it between his knees and held it there. 

“ Ah! the grand army,” he said, “it was the grandest army the world 
ever saw. It was gathered from all parts of Europe,. my children. There 
were Italians and Swiss, and lancers from Poland, and Germans and Irish, 
and most of them hated us—but they had to march under our flag, for look 
you, we were the masters of the world!” 

“Now. tell us what the. great Napoleon said to you, Gran’ptre,” cried 
Marcelle... oe on Sipe Nenad oot EE oe a Sc Setanta 

“ The old_man stood‘upright,.shaky. though his limbs were. 

“¢Corporal. Ribot,’ called the grand Napoleon; and everyone heard his 
voice, it-was.so sweet and.clear, and yet so terrible, ‘Corporal Ribot!’ I 
pressed my horse forward,-and saluted. 

“¢ Ribot, my old friend,’ said-he, ‘ they have.told me of your prank. So 
single aaded because they would .not salute 
every time my name was spoken? Bon ami, 
thou art a sturdy mousfecke, but remember that 
every Bavarian killed is a recruit lost to our 
army. Thou and J are friends of a Jong time, 
or it might have gone hard with thee now, 
villain!’ And he laughed at me as he rode 
-. away, and I—I would not have changed places 
. with the Colonel 1” 

i “And the Bavarians, Gran’ptre?” asked 
-’ Marcelle. 
“ Pouf / wha’ was there to grumble at?” said 
N\,:. the old soldier. “One might have lived, had 
. they cared to patch him up,” and he swayed 
and. tottered with laughter as he sat down again 
to continue his story. 
. The blaze of the wood fire was dying into a 
.. red mass and in the shadow of the curtain, 
utienne groped for one of the prettiest hands 
‘in-the world, and having found it, clasped it 
véry tightly: 

“The whole earth seemed full of the grand 
army,” Gran’ptre told. them. “We of the 
-- hussars. were .in advance, and we were sent 
"._ trom ‘one road.to another, across fields; through 
forests, so silent. and: vast. that we felt we must 
have: strayed’ beyond the ‘wall that marks the 
world’s end; but soon the tangled decps were 


it. 


sat if the red-floored - kitchen, resti a —_ ope - noisy with our brave inen,a‘l on the march 
thé toil of the day. pe =: —— to Moscow, ‘all assured. of victory, gay and 

- “Ah! yes, tell us of Moscow, Gran’ptre,” LVL rent pin took it into IAs trembling old hands insolent.as conquering soldiers are. We were a 
repeated. the others. — . and kissed the hilt, devouring army, and tne country as we passed 
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ca 
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through. it, became barren, and. when we: were. well: into Russia we-spared | 
little that’ we could :carry ‘away ; but we were ‘gentlemen ‘compared’ with 
the Cossacks, who hovered about us in clouds, and burnt and destroyed 
everything they came near, so that the flames of villages lighted. the way 
for us, and we who wished. to help: ourselves from the stores of the 
country-folk had often to feed the poor starving wretches who had thus 
been made homeless by their-own soldiery.” : ; 

“That is not. war, to harry your own people; but the Russians were 
always barbarians,” Etienne said. 

“Had I been in the place of the good Gran’ptre, I would have killed 
as many Cossacks as.I.could,” cried. Marcelle with indignation. 

“ Ah! they.were like flies, my child. You heard them buzzing, and 
looked for them, and they were gone! Sometimes. we ‘would charge a 
squadron of. them, but as..soon as we neared it, new thousands of them 
appeared from:all sides, and threatened to cut us off. It was in one of 
these ‘same charges that I lost my. comrade,:Marie’s: father. .He was.a 


brave man, was the old-Pitotiche, ‘and his sword-arm: hacked out a grand - 


remembrancé. for: him on the day he died) 85 ee te 

- Madame.sighed: and told her beads, wondering if. the father whom she 
had never known. would have given her a dof if he had ‘lived: He had -left 
the army and was’establishing:a prosperous little business when the madness 
of war thrust him to face death again. 

“And at length,” went on Gran'ptre, “we reached Moscow, for 
continually the enemy scattered before us, always retreating in the night. 
It is an old tale, how the Russians, jealous of our success, burnt the city 
as soon’ as we had captured it after unspeakable sufferings. Then our 
great Emperor. told us. that we had accomplished: all he had: set us to do, 
by showing the world how invincible was the army of ‘France ;- and so, said 
he, we could now go home again. We were sorry that we were not to 
hold what we had fought so hard for; but then we had. gone.as far as we 
pleased into the savage Russian country, in spite of all obstacles, and we 
had proved that no nation could stop our triumphant marches; and so we 
right about turned for home on that never-to-be-forgotten 19th of October, 
1812. _ There were. 100,000 soldiers of.all-nations,-besides-the French, with 
550 cannon, and miles of waggons, so that it took us three days to get 
clear of the ruined city. 

“ But after all, as it appeared, we were not to return without fighting, for 
no suoner had we reached the river Douga than the enemy attacked us, and 
it goes without saying, only to be defeated. Here it was that the great 
Napoleon was nearly captured and killed by those devils of Cossacks ; but, 
as good fortune would have it, they did not. know him, and-were more 
eager for plunder than for war. With November came-the infernal Rus- 
sian winter. with its sleet and snow. and. its whirlwinds. of. hail.. It. was 
so dark that it seemed to be always night. Often we were drenched with 
rain, and there was yet another misery when the wet froze. upon us. Bon 
D.eu, how warm the fire is now,” and the veteran stretched his shrivelled 
hands toward the smouldering logs, and smiled because of the comfort of 
his old age. 

“ Ah! how you must have suffered, Gran’pere,” said Marcelle; and he 
answered : . 

“ It was always suffering then, pefz/e. Pain, and hunger, and cold, and 
fatigue—always suffering. ' At‘Orcha we were scarcely 112,000 strong, and 


before us were Russians, and behind us, Russians, and to avoid them we .- 
had to enter the-grim:forests that: skirt the -river. Berezyna,. and there: we ” 


met with Victor’s army. of.50,000 men. We cricd with: joy—I say. it—we 
strong. men wept as :we greete:! our brothers-in-arms.: It was like new blood 
in our veins to think:that once more we could turn upon the.énemy, instead 


escaping from gaolers.. 


“« The enemy. had broken down all the: bridges of the Berezyna, and so. 


toward ‘the end. of March we made. two: for ourselves, while’: Victor, with 
6,000 of the best men—and I was one of: them—covered. the: passage: of 
the river... Again the Russians: and: Moravians under Wittgenstein attacked 
us, and our disheartened men, but few of ‘them French, tried to.rush across 
the bridges-pell-mell. :: The:one we had-made* for the: artillery. fell. under 
the weight, and all who were crossing crashed down with it’ and were 
drowned; and others pressing on them from behind were dashed after them 


into the river, shrieking in their last fear. . It was.terrible!.. Thousands of - 


fine fellows, who might have died fighting, were: lost ingloriously..: A:storm 
of wind, and rain, and hail was. raging about us, Russians were pouring 
shot .and ‘shell into our ranks, -meén were falling:in:shattered heaps, and:men 
were jostling with death in the. swift rush of icy waters behind us. 
“By morning half of those who had passed the night bivouacked around 
the camp-fires were of no more use ‘to France. ' There they sat in circles, 
searing with blank eyes at the dying embers’ of fires-that had not kept the 
cold-from griping life out of. their hold. It: struck at one’s heart to see 
-them, sitting there, pale and silent, just as they had waited in patience 
pela i the night for the morning that they knew might bring them agony 
and: death... It- made one think of ‘the women who loved them, and to. 


wonder if the Holy Mother had done this thing in mercy because of the. 


prayers ot bac plhocus Sangha fe ee eg hg Gh, poos an 
“We who had passed the night fighting were left to watch the: ling 


mass of fugitives trying to cross by the single bridge that remained to them, -. 


fighting madly amongst themselves, the stronger tram down the 
weaker. And the enemy crept nearer and sagen: and Or on us again. 
~. ¢6 At last we could hold the position no longer, and Victor gave-the order 


~ for us to'retire across the river. “With bayonets our men turned upon their 


friends and cleared a passage -camp-followers , were. stabbed or 


driven aside and the remnant fired upon us with guns they had stolen. 
passed ; they were. like. wild beasts, We 


They raved and bit-at us’ as’ we ps 


of for ever retreating. without striking a blow, as if-we were so many convicts. 


"but, no, it 
Wwe are not reserved, and. we shall share. bey oe moat 
not. .ki 


who-were.in the rear tried to get the treasure chests of Oudinot’s corp. 
across, and as-we-were in the act a swarm of Cossacks descended upon.us 
We were on foot, and we formed squares with the money chests among’ us, 
and -sent. off :our foes. quickly’ enough. ‘Then, as they separated, the 
Russian cannon began to ‘play ‘a death game ‘in. our ranks, ‘and the: shor 
smashed many of the boxes, sending the golden Napoleons streaming out 
upon the:ground: . Even then we would:not abandon the treasure altogether. 
We broke open the rest of the boxes, and every man of us took as much 
gold ashe ‘could: carry—and as for me, T had ‘a fine load when I passed 
over the bridge!” ; : 

“Not-a hundred Napoleons, Gran’ptre ?” ventured. Marcelle. 

“ Over six hundred, pesite,” he said, “‘ and after that we marched across 
the bridge gallantly, ‘and the feel. of the gold: seemed to make us warmer 
and braver... We-let the-bridge. stand that night, but we fired:it, by Ney's 
orders, in.the morning, although thousands of our. people, delayed by their 
baggage and'their:plunder, were: left’ on the other side." The poor devils | 
They ‘tried to. rusti over the Bticning Headers: Tey plunged into the water.as 
though they: would:swim across, but it was all of no use... It. was a sight to 

‘make: one’ shudder,*but. when the: bridge was: down: our fortunes were 
secure. et et a ee Rise 

“It was on the r6th of January that we reached Konisberg, and I 
remember the day well, for as-we entered:.the town I thought: ‘Now my 
money is safe!’ And there was no more trouble in my mind as we 
marched on toward our beautiful France. Some of our men ae 
on the way, and not fifty were so fortunate as.myself. A few of these 
wasted their money, but not I; I was careful with mine.” 

“ And what. did you do with it, Gran’pére ? ” asked Marcelle softly ; and 
they all bent forward to listen: to: the: answer. . Six hundred Napoleons! 
What.a fortune! Madame was blessed with a waking dream of the village 
wives curtseying humbly to her.as she went to Mass. 

“ Ah! what did.you do‘with it, mon pére? Is it not possible that you 
spent it?’ said Robert, ho bing, with this: atrocious suggestion, to surprise 
his father into a betrayal of his.guarded secret. 

“No, no,” murmured. the veteran gleefully; “no, no, I never spent it. 
Not I! ‘Lsaid‘to myself; ‘ Ribot, some: day thou mayst marry and. have 
babes, and that money must be for them. If I let it be known now that | 
have it, perhaps it will be guessed that it came from the treasure-chests of 
our army, and the Government may claim it; but in twenty years, all this 
will be forgotten.’ Had'I not taken it, the Cossacks would have possessed 
it, and was it not better that a Frenchman should have it than a gluttonous 
Russian? So I took. it home—to this very place—and digged a deep. hole 
for it.: ‘They shall rest. here,’ said I, ‘these golden bees; and when the 
right time comes, they shall buzz out and busy themselves with making 
honey for the Ribots that:aré to.come.’” 

“It’s. more. than.twenty years now, though, pére. You came home in 
1813, and now'it is:1869.° Fifty-six years ago.” 

“It is true, Robert,.and I have had seventy-eight years of my life; but 
I am strong for an old man. I could dig now just as I digged the hole for 
my golden bees then. Afazs out, Robert!” 

“Where. did you dig. the hole, Gran’pére?” asked Marcelle; and 
Madame chimed in: “ Aye, where did you dig the hole ?” 

“1 digged it deep,” and he chuckled, “for I was very. strong—and | 
‘am strong now. I could fight the Cossacks again; but~not- the:cold, 
Robert... Ah! that Russia has a terrible winter..-‘The: Tsar “is: welcome to 
his frightful Jand. France: will never want it!” 

“No, France will never want it, Gran’pere; but tell us where you digged 
that ‘hole. ‘The money would buy. wood, and then-we could make such 
good ‘fires that you would ‘never feel cold again.”". ... n 

_ “1 digged: ee very deep,’’. repeated the old man complacently. 
More they could not learn from:him, and so despairingly they céased from 
the task of. pro!,ing his frozen’ mind. And when Marcelle. bade Etienne 
“good-night,” she said it was cruel that poverty should cause so much 
misery among men: - : we gi 

“ Courage, Marcelle,” he told. her; “ scme day I shal] make money, and 
you shall never. think again of the. Gran’ptre’s treasure.” 

“ But yes—if we could find it, there would always be more happiness. 
Perhaps he will remember where it is before-he dies.” 

“Tt may be, mignon.” © | barton 

“Yet' I would: not have him die, the dear Gran’ptre. Only if he did 
remand oo With many-regretsilioy parted aa jhey had paried 

‘And'so with many'regrets they parted as they-had parted scores of times 
before ; and soon the old farmhouse was. quiet: and. dark, and all slept but 
Madame, who lay awake and cherished her dream, tasting in’ imagination 
the honey which the golden bees would make for her-could she ‘but ‘dis- 
cover their hiding-place. How gracious she would be:to the neighbours 
when they came to felicitate-her, and how kindly, yet seriously, she would 


. Speak to each one. 


”" Good-day, Madame Fecourt,”” she would say to her old: friend who 
lived at the pe side of the bridge; “ yes, Iam rich now, ich; ‘but 
it shall make no difference. between us,-not the difference of a pin’s point, ! 


‘assure you. You shall come and visit me when: you will, and I will 


ever to you my new gowns, and the. lace which I have brought from Paris 


” itself.” 


--And. to Madame Gervais, the. butcher’s wife, she ‘found herself saying, 
with perhaps a soupgon of prides 9 ee 

“Ah! yes, it is not out of trade we have made our money, Madame ; 

is a legacy, which is more polite. We. are of.a high family, but 

m M'sieur, 

our own beasts.”—and 


your husbahd—that- is,. when. we .do_. 
so on Pte ar Pct wets aaltane wo" ; 
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g t-me on, but when morning came, the remembrance 
of it added bitterness to life. =... ; 

Again-and again.Gran’pere recalled with vivid words the scenes of war, 
yet could ‘not, or would not, tell where his treasure was buriéd; and the 
farm was bare, and poverty ground upon the Ribots. more: heavily than ever. 
Months. dragged on like ‘a penance, until. that time arrived when it became 
known that France had declared war against. Prussia, arid that French troops 
were to occupy Berlin. Etienne was ordered to join his regiment of marines, 
and his. parting with 
Marcelle was sad beyond 
all words. * 

“Tt will not be for long, 
beloved .one,” he said; 
“and when I return, who 
knows.but that-I may bring 
a.treasure,.as the Gran’ptre 
did." Rs 
“Oh! I fear for thee, 
Etienne. In this. Prussia 
it may: be colder than: in 
Russia, and it may be 
that thou wilt be 
frozen, and die 
.. beside the camp- 
{, fire as did the 
pcomrades of 
Gran'pére. 

‘’Btienne, I can- 
{| not let thee go. 
I, who love thee, 
need thy love; I 
must feel the 
kindness of thy 
hands when they 
touch mine, or I 
shall believe thou 
art dead, and [ 
must die also.” 

“See, chérie, ina month there will be no war. In Berlin we shall say 
to the Prussian King: ‘ Imbecile, it is useless to quarrel with us!’ And 
then we shall possess oursclves of some of his country, and leave him 
mourning whilst we come home again victorious, and with all honours!” 

“A ‘month is so long a time, and it may not be as thou sayest, and 
thou wilt be. with the ships, and they go away for many months, and I 
shall not know where thou art, and when I cannot hold thee in my arms 
and see by thy. dear face that thou art well and happy, I must weep and 
weep—and die.” 

“Marcelle, my heart, I am the servant of the Emperor. He bids me 
go, and I must obey or be shot as a traitor. And the marine battalions, so 
they say, are to serve on Jand. For my sake, be well, or I shall have no 
strength to live. . Knowest thou how desolate I shall be without thee?” 

-> “Yes, . Oh! yes, my poor Etienne!" 20 ee ee, 

“But when the order comes ‘Home!’ how lofty ‘will be our joy. I 

shall ‘come along the Three Fields. Lane, down to here, and thou wilt be 
awaiting me,:and I-shall. whistle. and thou wilt.call in return, and I will run, 
and thou wilt run, and then ina moment I shall have thee in my arms, and 
the beating of thy: heart in its love will set me on fire, and I will kiss thee 
80, and so, and'so |.” “ , ; 

‘And at those kisses Marcelle forgot the war, and the parting, and all 
sadness as she cried : 

“ And I will return thy kisses, and tell thee that I am not ashamed to 
let it be known how much I love thee, for thou art the bravest and the best 
of all men!” é 

The sadness came coldly upon her again, and she put her hands at 
either side of his ‘sunburnt face, and looked into his eyes, until she could 
no longer see for tears. He kissed her, then pressing his face against hers, 
until. it was wet with’ tears, and withdrawing himself from her, he ran away. 
She’ called“ after him and he returned, and they clung to each other in 
silence. |: Again he left her, and this time he did not come back when she 
sobbed out his name. She crouched down under the old pear tree, just 
where they. had parted. 

. There Madame found her and wept with her, and smoothed her brown 
hair with loving hands, and ‘brought her indoors, speaking well-of Etienne, 
very well, and more hopefully:of the futiire’than ever ‘she had done before ; 
ant she reproved the father with‘a stern look-when he laughed at Marcelle 
and said that her wounds of love would ‘heal in ‘a week... She told him: that 
Marcelle was her mother’s daughter, and loved once and ‘for ever: Then 
“Robert embraced his wife, and said that: in: affairs. of :the heart: ‘some old 
fools were exactly like young fools, and that he was one of these himself 
_,”. After that day they never.mentioned Etienne or:-the: war in Marcelle’s 
presence; . and they were ‘very. tender with her, and. considerate for her 
comfort.‘ The Gran’pere, wished -her to. sit, in his chair: in the. sheltered 
~nook by the fire, and he.told: her often that:the treasure should be all for 
her when he digged it up again.‘ She tried to be brave, but Madame ‘saw 
-that the little one’s sweet face was growing thinner and paler as the-months 
passed and still Etienne did not:come.’’ For.long’ they took care. that she 


It was pleasant’ meditati 


She crouched down under the old pear tree. 


‘+. should not know that Frenchmen’ were being slaughtered by thousands, an.! 


‘that France was already overrun by.German conquerors ; but at length she 


\ 


- heard of it all, ‘and she cried out that Etienne was dead. 


Trouble, and death, and want hovered like eager-waiting vultures over . 


courageous France, and even the Germans marche! into her fair villages. 
while her. peasants armed themselves and made ready to defend their homes 
with old, rusty weapons of a bygone age; and hatred of the invaders grew 
fiercer with every day. 

Then a great French army began to gather in the neighbourhood, and all 
the men were bidden to join it; and Robert obeyed the summons quickly, 
and left the farm to the keeping of Madame. She did not weep when her 
husband went away, as she had wept for the parting of Marcelle and 
Etienne. She embraced him many times, and most tenderly; and when 
he had gone she went on steadily with her work. Marcelle thought her 
mother did not love as she loved Etienne; but in the night as she awoke, 
startled, the muffled sound of anguish came beating upon her heart, and 
she heard the words of prayers that were all for Robert. In the morning, 
Madame spoke but little, and. went again to her work, ‘quietly; as thoug 
her husband was. in. his-own fields, and the hours.-would. bring him -home 
again; but she looked. weary,:and.whiteness came sharply. out of the’ dark 
hair that was brushed away. from her. temiples.: : 

By-and-bye, Gran’peére took-down his sword from the wall and spentall 
his time-in polishing and sharpening it; and instead of sitting by the fire, 
he would march up and down the garden, flourishing his sword, and 
making the cuts and guards with it, just as they used to do in the grand 
army. 

One day came tidings of a great battle, of a French triumph, and the 
village was in a tumu!t of rejoicing, and the Gran’pere went about telling 
everyone how the victory had been won; but for Madame and Marcelle 
there was no ‘gladness, because neither of them knew whether they had 
reason for thankfulness or mourning. 

Then they heard that, in spite of the victory, the French were retreating ; 
and the Gran’ptre was so angry that he hurried to the door, and shouted to 
the winds that he longed to cut down the traitors who ordered. brave 
soldiers to fly before the encmy. Very soon another battle was fought, and 
the booming of the cannon was heard plainly over the hills, bowing down 
the souls of the coun:ry-folk with strange terror, as though it were the 
wrathful voice of God. Suddenly the road at the end of the lane became 
thick with escaping French soldiers, some on foot, some in waggons, 
two or three on a sing'e horse; and the baggage that had laden the 
waggons was thrown out on the road side—boxes of food, ammunition, 
and stores of all description sirewed the way. Rifles and swords were 
discarded by thousands, and artillery were abandoned. Occasionally a 
company, or a portion of a regiment would march by in order, with the 
officers in command, but too often there were no corps, no officers—only 
fugitives. 

Gran’pere crept down the lane and stool behind the hedge as the 
men streamed past. He was very sorrowful, and full of memories. He 
saw a box, roughly thrown from a waggon, and one side of it broke out as 
it fell in the ditch at his feet. Presently he knelt down and dipped his 
hand into the gaping end, and drew out a little roll of coins, swathed 
in paper. Te put it within the breast of his blouse, and then another and 
then another, and then another. 

One of the fugitives seeing him crouched over the box, halted to 
examine it, and cried. to his fellows that, it:.was.:a, paymaster’s .chest of 
money; and a. number. of. them. stooped ‘and helped thc mselves to its 
contents. Gran’ptre did not try to get more, but tottered back, up the 


ee, OI 


‘silver, ‘The soldier began to pick up‘the coins, |. 
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Jane, chuckling; and talking to: himself., : He was -shaking with: excitement. . 


when he: entéred the farmhousé, but he would not sit ‘down in his chair and 
rest. a 

“I must dig it deep,” he muttered, seeming not to notice Madame or 
Marcelle, “I must.dig-it very deep.” ‘He. searched for a spade and found 
one,.and went into. the garden, Madame’ following him curiously, for since 
she could remember he had: never. attempted. to’ dig, and she hoped now 
that at last he was going to unearth the golden bees. 

He went, down the garden, right'to the end of it, where was the wood- 
stack, safe and: orderly. under its thatched covering. He gazed about him 
aimlessly, and Madame hid behind him. He.moved away from the wood- 
stack, looking anxious, and she heard him saying: 

“No, no!, Ribot, -thou hast forgotten! Where is it? Where?” 

He went up. the path a little way, and then came back. He stood 
and started at an old pear-tree. He smiled; and Madame knew that the 
search was over. 


“Abt -Thow didst. not forget, then, mon ami/. It: is here,” and he. 


began ‘to-dig’in the frozen soil. 
with his efforts. , 

“My Robert will be rich,” he wheezed as he leaned on the spade. 
Once more he tried to dig, but the hole was sijll shallow when he had 
finished. 

“It is not deep enough. Robert will find it too soon, and waste it in 
his riotous youth,” said Gran’pére, dissatisfied. Then came another fit of 
coughing, and he added : “ It must do.” 

Taking-the. coins from the breast of his blouse, and wrapping them in 
a cotton ‘handkerchief, he put them into the hole; drew the earth. over them, 
and ‘trampled: it down. He returned towards 
the house, and when he entered it, Madame: ran 
to the ‘old pear-tree, and, throwing aside the 
loose soil with’ her-hands,- pulled- out the hand- 
kerchief and its store of silver: francs. She 
was’ counting them, almost breathless with 
deiight, when a strong‘hand'seized her by the - 
should<r, and:a deep voice cried.: 

“Pardon! Madame, this money, it is ours.” 

“Butno, M’sieu, it is the Gran’pere’s money,” 
she answered rapidly. ; 

“Madame. is mistaken. We are of the 
117th regiment, and this money is from our 
treasure chest.” 

“No, no, no!” she cried despairingly : “we 
are so poor! It is ours, it must. be ours!” 

“It is impossible,” the soldier said. He 
carried no rifle and no haversack; but he still 
wore his sword-bayonet, and he placed his hand 
upon it with intention. 


Soon he ceased, ‘panting and coughing 


-an‘elderly ‘man, and that Marcelle was Robert's . | They were 'a” 
little ones'to him now. He sat over the fire and softly and rubbed 
his frail: hands together, until the cough seized him ‘and shook’ him s 
violently that he lay back motionless for long afterward. When Madame 
came in to dinner, she insisted that the door should be left open so that she 
could:watch over the garden; and the biting-cold: seized upon the who 
house, and: the’ Gran’pére’s cold grew worse, and he became so weak tha: 
he was not ablé to chuckle or tell the story of his buried ‘treasure. 
Madame continued to search all the afternoon, and just before evening she 
was again rewarded by. the discovery of afranc.. |. 

It was very cold that night, and Gran’pére shivered even in his warm 
corner behind the curtain... Madame*sat musing “about: the francs thu: 
perhaps. were: yet: lying about the garden, and annoying ‘herself with ti: 
idea that a.thief might come:in the night, ahd in séme place that she had 
overlooked: might find silver. “Also, she pictured herself walking carelessly 
down thé:garden.and quite by chance striking her foot against.'a: clod o: 


“earth, and the clod would shift or split, and there,-beneath it, would’ be a 


small shining white heap of money. She would pounce upon it, ‘and... . 
the shock.of pleasure would break the dream, and she would commence to 
weave another one, éxactly like it. Marcelle was knitting, and:-trying-not 
to think of:the morrow..”' Any one of the coming days might be for her the 
most terrible day:that ever dawned, and‘she feared each one. 

The log in the fireplace crumbled a little underneath, and with a silker. 
snow’ of ashes settled down. The Gran'ptre was: roused by the slighi 
noise, and. opened his eyes ;, and before. he could ‘shut: them. again there 
came a great. knocking at the door. :: Marcelle sprang up and ‘stood staring, 
with lier hands clasped together on her breast; but e was not afraid. 

nwa" She- rushed :and’ took the Gran’ptre’s sword down 
from the wall, shrieking in a sudden. fury that she 
would cut down’ the robber, that she would’ kill him 
without.. mercy. ‘She commanded: Marcelle to open 
the door, so. that as the man entered she could slash at 
him fréely.. “She threatened the girl, who said that it 
was. not. likely: to.:be:a robber, . but rather some poor 
fugitive. ve a i ian Ae 

“They are all robbers,” she exclaimed wildly, 
“both our men, and the Prussians. Thou art in 
league with. them,. thou -woulst--have me_ robbed, 
ungrateful that thou art—but this time it shall not go 
so easy with any of them!” and she flourished her 
weapon. 

The man outside-called to them. 

“Marcelle !. Marie!” 

Marcelle knew the voice. : 

“tis ‘my father!” she cried, and tried to force 
Madame to relinquish the sword. 

Madame turned on her, like one mad. 


* Ah! you are brave soldiers to run before </.¢ “It s someone who tries tq deceive us! I say 
the Prussians and to make war on women!” that: it isa.robber. Open the door, I tell 
“Madame, I am justice,” he said with a thee, that I-may kill him!” .- 
theatrical air, “and. to justice there is neither “Te is my father!.: Father! Father!" 
man nor woman—only the innocent or guilty!" .- Feiterated Marcelle 3 and Robert ‘called to 
She turned and tried to run, by ~ NY her in return. ‘ tvaden! Marc tt 
the thought that she would die rather than part 7 \ “Tam frozen! Open quickly, or I shall 
with the. money; but: he-wag.too quick for her, SS —o PY sym we, fall and die here!” : 
and she tripped over ‘his outstretched foot, and erwis, ~ ee 4 swe“ It is father |” cried Marcelle‘again, almost 
fell’ heavily. ‘There: she lay for. a mom.nt, > —= Dire cise bi: frantic at the delay, and yet not daring to open 


stunned in the midst ‘of “the bright, ‘scattered: 


Two pieces were left within Madame’s reach, and these. she clutched. She 
rose with some idea of attacking the robber, but his business was done, and 
with a laugh he forced his way through: ‘the hedge. and. disappeared. 
Madame ran indoors, almost drivelling in her. passion of rage and tears. 

“We are robbed—we are. robbed!” she called to Marcelle; and little 
by little she told her story, : 

- Marcelle felt none of. the:keen regret that her mother was experiencing. 
Etienne was worth more than all: the money of the world to her, and the 
loss of. a few francs was. as nothing when shé was full of..the grief of. his 
absence. Francs would buy food and ‘shelter, :but if” Etienne were dead, 
she wished ‘to. follow. him, and: poverty.would -bring: death ‘to her. all the 
sooner ; but she consented to go and seek with: Madame in. the garden, ‘and 
the two peered and spied under. every loose. clod -of:-earth, behind-every 
withered bush, wherever.a coin might possibly lurk.: “Altogether they found 
seventeen francs, and when Marcelle went back.to ‘the. kitchen, ‘almost 


frozen with the cold wind, Madame still remained out of doors, hunting for — 


é the early m she was again’‘in the garden, and the fire. was* not 
kindled as usual when Marcelle came for Madame could think 
of nothing but these francs; and when a little before noon she found. yet 
another one, which had been concealed 
of ‘a‘bush, she called out to her daughter: =~ . on : 
“See, lazy one, there is more treasure here! May you die of cold and 


hunger for your laziness. Cie// . That I should have an ungrateful child, — 


a and a stupid one!” ne, . 7 ‘ : 
: 7 the: first harsh words that’ Madame had ever -spoken to, 


Marcelle. -Gran'ptre: began ‘to comfort the girl; and to:fondle her hands, . 


all havea grand dot, my. pretty. Marcelle. .I have 


but you 
. hidden it so well, and the silver is for you, and the gold for: little Robert!’ . 
"The past two days had aged him much, and he forgot that-Robert was - 


There came a great knooking at the door, 


between the knotted surface-roots 
i oe ; *-~ the hunt. over 
- and helped him to bed. 


3 and 
_. wicked one,.since she had wished for death, w 


_ the door lest Madame should strike as Robert 
‘Jee = entered. © © Put away.that sword!" °° 
“It is to deceive me that he names us,” screamed Madame, “but I 
will not be robbed again! Open the door, Marcelle, ‘or Iwill do so, since 
he might find our treasure in the garden!” = 
' She ran swiftly to the door, unbolted, and ‘threw it open, and lifted up 
the sword to strike. Marcelle flung herself upon her mother, and bore her 
backward as Robert staggered in, fainting with fatigue and hunger, his 
clothes torn, his head.bound up in bloody linen. The sword fell clattering 
to: the: ground, and Madame was on her knees: at her husbands feet, 
embracing him. - a Ee Baseah dea ole ee ettiea © 
She told him all about. the ‘stolen francs while Marcelle barred the 
door again, and pe more wood on the fire,and made hot some:soup, and 
some water; and Robert having taken some soup and warmed his hands in 
the water, huddled himself over the fire, shuddering. How ill he looked ! 
His cheeks were sunken, and on his‘head was a frightful cut that had been 
eters by x Jreacharany who was imbecile with fear, at a: time 
when whole rons of cavalry escaped by cutting way through the 
Gigitives that blocked the road’? ped by os ; Bio h 
~ -Madame did not ‘seem to understand how he was suffering. She sat 
beside him, her eyes glowing feverishly, always that there was 
‘more silver in the garden, much more, and if it be they would 
no longer pl gee and next day, she said, they must all rise early, and begin 
- It was Marcelle who bathed Robert’s head, 
../ After that she sat up nearly all burning hat none 
uld knaw he was, of the arm r= eet baa ot 
een ee aid. a: “ : ° oe 
tsa morning came a thaw; and at daybreak Madame rose from 
her bed, and tried to drag. Robert from it, ill thiough~he-was: - In the. end 
she fell in a fit upon the floor, almost sthothered in the bldod that streamed 
from between her lips. . Very. soon she was in-bed sgain, and so. weak 
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beat bas and read your hundred 
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has been free from the complaint ever since. But| He about in a bewildered way, and then as he ¢ 
_> why should people have to resort to such an unpleasant canght, sight of the artificial limbs in a glass | gave & great deal of thought to that big case you just 
abstention ? ‘Why? . ws -- | ease, 4vas brightly lighted up for advertisement ” . ee 
} BS Sont gots J he exclaimed: Fe heat Ake * No,” answered the la » “I never gave a bit of 
J.T. M. feels discontented with the present | *Tt’s nae sae late as I'thocht it wis, for I see the ” he Teflectively, 
ments in force for re soldiers. oa ‘ Peas = furs ts 


J. T. M, suggests 
himself in 


“gervants whoee con is as correct ta waited to hear no more. The ood 
possible... At the same time, there ke fies wits 2 eater, and tant otc a 
without flame, and very good grounds exist for the iy : My whommrerer the Editor o 
man of ag > * pg vay Hag Rage 10-5 by an acoent 
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| Seiwa footy and 
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judge by the description of the passengers ‘on board . 
e jImperial steamer Yaroslav, which {sailed a few 

weeks ago from Odessa. The passengers, three h 
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running g their entire 
Jeng. was a steam-pipe, . connected with the ship’s. 


oilers, and furnished every few yards with turncock 
the - would simply turn on the steam, and the 
prisoners, eer at they aid Det: at. once submit, would be 
wealded todenth, : 
And Coal is so Costly, too! 

Ir wid Christmas Eve. . . 

The children’s stockings were being filled, and the 
parents were moving about and enjoying the work as 
oaly perenta can. 7 ie 
oh eldest boy had ceased to.telieve in Santa Claus, 
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came 
Each of these he placed in a stocking with four loud 


know what gentlemen would engage me if I were  @NB THOUSAND POUNDS 


unable to speak to him politely. I | chuckles. es = Oe ie oh ‘ ' 
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By M. “P. SHIEL. 
Author of “ Prince Ealeak” « Empress ofthe Barth,” te 
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| “And Laura from: tha overhanging small- ed window 
‘could divine 'all this. ‘pan 


that be married f” 

When a a, 

“ Ah, when! T lack ‘gabstaioe! When : 

fill my sail! Thave. twice attracted the great a"Cardinas 
eye; and he is,-yon know, the patron of poor echolars. Do 
ree ee rey 


Tue Hearrt-cry. 
Lona. before ‘the. end of the second: month Laura began: 
= rege tipeigne something 
ble black hair, which 


neithe 


pat of ‘her life 
ngtish ‘monarch. : 


t the whole motive and main- ‘the top of the next bye-way and back. © _ 
rbd lay in’ a. Sister, called Laura | Onoco she knew that she was Maing: followed by a great 
for it is doubtfal if“ Ford ” could | bearded warrior, and instinctivel on to her: heels’; once 
ve It was more probably | she was chucked. under the. “chia by and |. r 
Garcia, or Gomes, pe eo reddened like a ‘peony.;.once she was asioed and forcibly indeed the best-——?” 
_ Bessie was a ie, though worthy, class, born «Why, yes, as I deem it.” 


kissed b: a hostler, and pouted all the da: 
.. Hampshire ~ wien she .was four years old, But she continued her walks, and singly. extended. . 
ame Coanign satin connected with ‘the Court, came ‘thorn. Of all this sho said not a word to Bessic... 
with large retinues an Autumn visit to my- Lord |'"“Qnce Mark Bonner saw her picking her steps wisi th toed 
Bishop of Winchester... Now, to. the: Episcopal "palace ofthe unpaved street: .. Here’ waa't! that: for Shich ‘he had 
ogo 's mother, then » widow,. often took eggs and butter ‘wildly hoped. But instead of being’ in Heaven, he. was. 
se 


| rather-in' purgatory.“ He could not ‘address her’; ‘his 

And so (as we ; suspect) it chine about that, Whacend Beanie tongue clave to the at of his ‘mouth: As ‘he brushed: |. 

Ford wasa girl of quite plain and homely seeming, her sister. | by her with hung head, she saw his crimson face and the 
Laura, five years » was a creature of ‘simply gorgeous trembling of his veined white hand... wii siege we 

wi e | 


The next day she received a love 
chance. barely read 


“one Bessiecame to great London-to |. of each verse in Latin: She could 
vitation of mine host of The Bell'in'| the English: tongue, ‘so Latin was. Mo her. But, she |'steps through a hooded doorway’ into a ia 80 uals 
p, who was the uncle of her mother. Laura then : concaisan « pxtes reverence: for the scholar, and ‘a week that for.a time the aye saw nothie but: gloom. 
was sixteen years, : — ® jolly Augustinian, who came: to collect abbey- Some faint ar yred Rowerer, came in from a passage -vhich 
she looked ie hee her heeled lovans like a youn dues (for: the house was. within the manor of the Hos- | led to ug ide 
htly from .the hillside. And of St. Barts),-told her: with a fillip that the. mean- he front,’ sanctly at the contre of the fons gatice of bles of 
of “Te dulcem meam ano” was this? “Tlove thee, my 2 ees ‘pont bearing the sign o 
sweet one.” |B 
‘Leura, eee tee eas ‘Twice more they carefully met, and hurriedly panei | ® 
‘Bessie was wail isa dainty, her. hair: being inahiocoiwns ‘ships on the sea, without voice; but the third time Laura, |’ - 


rose up to walk homeward, and on the morrow 
want ‘the “Bell.” He stammered’ his tale.” 
;But under the still eyes of Bessie Ford, he felt the sensa- 
tion of scrutiny, and chill reception. 
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4zid combed flat in two clean low curves over a great broad |’ with ice-cold hands and 'boun: heart, laughed a chal- 
forehead, arched like a bowl. Below this dome of ir : ‘k hearing it, stopped, 
brow there was a very small triangle of face indeed. . Her | | the. throes. of a thousand ‘indecisions, an 


‘brown eyes were and grave, and down-looking, with | tarned ; he whispered huski to her in a throat #0 hed | _ “he tr, lettre of high importance 
pit A eye-lash, and set very far apart in the head one thas the words were loot; 7 aes to the.Governor of the Tower of London; one to 


rom the other. - : However, he walked by. her aide, ‘and. when they parted, r were from the’ King, ‘written with 
By her labours at the inn she was able to keep Laura | he uncovered, and laid his lips upon-hor hand. © latter letter contained Denes 
living almost luxuriously in a ledging in the Whitefriars ; nah ig nde ood ce of: -? atate-secrets, which Harry would have 
and Laura could not, or not, wholly be made @ | night, saw him stand there below,:and the lonesome. & year’s revenue. of. the rather. than have 
nun, all Beesie’s musings among the gallants at the bar oe Cee rare Gande ehh ot the alley showed his a rep abirany elle bpees Bom 
were perils; abominations, an ibula- LS noise of revelry came out to meet him, @ horse- 
in“awee i sess fee ane eek af the Dak quing eaten 
: “After re y, a man went sign- eastward to. 
There was one name at which, above all other names, she | revealed to Fae = er fee the Tower. é 
started: it was the name of Henry, the King. two Delt with: frome ihe send beta } He was a man. of -gigantic size, standing six feet above’ 
One night she dreamt that the King, on horse- | forth the Herre a meudaly it. was as though a | his: spurs. His  russet-leather ‘covered a heroic 
back through the streets, looked up saw the face of t Sun dazzled their breadth of chest, a mighty broadsword hanging at the buif- 
—s pow erat y ee ae belt, mag TRI Oy A el en bere bm 
the fame of the young as the dragon- ‘e went past the sign-post—and turned back again 
eat, Blue Beardgf his female subjects, had spread Ga bist tad nats Gon ice sens omticuce, Tb wan 
Bessie, lately come to Babylon, did’ not yet: fully’ Wek : 
recognise the : hebweid tie diueteices occ those |" On wast : : 
of a country . Itgot into her head that.the danger | ‘6; af epomerh } and tanned, 
of a meeting between and the King was alwa; ‘ and with the-scars penny Saree : 
imminent, just about to culminate; and she divined, wi omen : 
‘woman's instinctive . A -one gos of those | | : 
royal at the face she cherished, would be enough ‘to 1. ducal BA half-unele be z even ost : 
vuln ail hae in life, - : le Yet Garrett Oge was the 
She could dream that there existed on the earth any said. ein his slop-p 
borg to that of: her. child ; and perhaps, in He called: “Hi! his reins to ciate: who 
fact, not. : hurried out, and, as he ran down into the ‘parlour, waved his 
Ras Henry became Beale Ford’s hight snare He arm round and cried : 
1 upon her imagination as a vast monster, girl-eating , God's light, what | - “Crom aboo!” 
- s His name the colour of her face. roy very ee!” “It was the war-cry of the Geraldines. 
'.. Besides this big dominant terror which never left her, she ? ¢ He was received by a shout of ‘welcome, and a lifting of 
the Night bear witness!” the six- pote. 
iepdeaps es he vont et you hadof me—I |} Garrett Fitzgerild, in the midst of Roi uproar 


knew that it was 20 with you!” ‘touched with his finger the pocket in the m taffeta. 
"From the firt sight, and before.” ‘A te eee which he wore: ‘hinge rom one 


“ How—before?” - to make certain that his letters were there; he. 


King’s Guards, one harry-noble, as wo my, being ats in his 


slop-pouch. 
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; of your » mino host! Who's 
for for drinking wth rie me tn “King’s health ? Ah, little 

laytally sider the chin. 

” cried .a jolly mercer of 
ore iid two to make four, one 
: Master has e’en won his entry 
— service at the last,” 
ee my masters, the King has e’en won his 

: cauy eae service of Master Fitegerald, if that’s what 


you would say!” 
and the ak rang hig h. Now all 
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if woe herr oe in: their’ mi ares that bred 


ie wedi) En atmos Tea ee 


& “merriment; and the tongue iteelf was crap. Iregre drawn swords, but 
i mulled sack, is 
: cae sgn cig paced OY | Se otalsler 


7 ~ fell on his and a voice said in lower tone of | or consent. 
RE  carind anys mame [EES 
; m anc ! Trew |a ott 
iy honed, beak Y.oenr tas so before.” ™ longer favourite ; 
“Is it eo with thee? Isittrue?”-.. - inaptitudes yd | ornful mirth. - But is an oldish tale enough,” observed 
Sars ne Ries! Ares ee soni coeet cists Waiheighh” ‘was saved, and, WU ge sd ine host. en eee 
': @ Pits, I thee from my heart.” --“*Unhand him, knaves,’ says the King; and tome: eee eee ee ere aay tree, foruetiting that 
bed the King, Mac.” 7c “* What is thy true name, sirrah ?” he had done it afore,” said Fits ;“I' heard the news as 
« Fits. But tell me the manner o’t, lad.. How did | ‘Garrett Oge sire.’ “new.” : f jily tao 2 
King take to an. unthrift and. ‘scant-o’-grace like | “‘ Thou hast served in the wars, methinks ?’ .. “New, 1” cried a tipsy reeve. of the Abbot of 
th ? si Base, «pupae heat ated, Uren alee Na “*In the Low Countries, sire,.and in Ireland.’ Paul's, “ why, the fame of her ‘long been everywhere 
: ie voices were now, higher raised.’ From the small “¢ Art thou leal and:trusty.?’ she’s the cream of dainty moppets.” 
Saeed cos of the rovellora, with powt degen «*"Thou deeseveat £ rth danity either the |. “y, eis per) Why, sche nob kno 
Corners, ga’ some ‘er } ae Y or thy au to taste t ‘ou aay me is. n wn for tl 
and tankards in hand. As for Bessie Ford and the tapster,| Tyburn tippet, or to enter the King’s own service; what | piece of femaledom. in all tho breadth ot 
they plied busily between the and the tables, and | think’st thon?” 2 “—1E ? ge ds 
hook Sala old widower, lolled dina tates eral stthon eommeieh Kildere to ne ton tip lain, se ths seas, baee ; staring fall talks 
d a 4 . muse atone.| .-%* . to’ tongue’s. tip, : Aa mass, ea ; Ww like - 
hn ypalepmtg ch imams a -  <""Send me thy name in an hour.” |” ™. Pe By rotursed from the Spanish Todos He knows not the fame 
Well, it was on wise,” said Garrett Fitegerald, |“ And so, my masters, was it that I come tohave in my cloak | of Mistress Anne!” said a King’s Pursuivant, loitering 
Se cre nee Se yee wey T bees Seen tering at the | here, two letters—ono to Lord Wolzey, and one to the a aig agg. ph Logger pt ace terres, S 
. levée-time in the antechamber at: Westminster; but never | Tower—letters of high and colemn import, writ by the:| . “In. faith, I’d give not one Frage ee ‘for your 
| 2 eee ees ee OE aie ges te gaat e | | aoe ad 
and that shoulder-rabbing a : ani . ked round 
x g' jukes, and Cor- = “: “Come, Fitz,” said Mac- 
inthians, and :-Ob, donald, with laughter in 


his: eyes, “’tis clear thou 
hast ‘been following thy 
‘8: *ensample, and 
hast been caught: by one 
fairer, for thou hast a beam 
of pre-judgment in’ thine 
eye. e: Lady Anne is 
indeed fair, for I have seen 
her.” |). 
“Tush, tush,” said Fitz. 
“The head and ‘eyes of 
Fitz were directed upward 
‘u bagel black joist 
of the ceiling, and they 
‘were full of tasty niusings, 
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‘was even the Ki . 
I deemed, that must needs ‘and on his: lips was the 
gt ee ree and hanel ak eae remeni- 
= rance. ing up, he 
Poh ay Preingh quill neste uttered this halguent 
: rec tord with, omy with calm author- 
lackeys and much ado | . “The King never, never 
ry _comes sauntering h, saw a lovoly wench.” 
and what name should I. As he said.it, a mug 
: hear announced but my dropped fromthe hand of - 
very own: Garrett Bessie .Ford, and smashed 
’ Fitagerald. au was ee the cha igs ager 
whom, God, wot; I never Sica ¥ an ee 


- “Come, my _ masters, 
- draw. near—Master Fitz- 
rald hath e’en an adven- 


m his tongue!” 

” cried the moece?; 
' “Provided it concerns 
not any of the great-folk, 
an / Mac- 


: apparel, a Fits, 
"| Sat ten Ale soorning donald warningly. 
did he cry me out, : ee , Fits suddenly. took his 
i enhe time op 4 ‘ . eyes from . the - ceiling, 
t and went. So I, at the Fond Mother : “Oh, Harry! baby can say ‘cow.’ "Say cow,’ baby.” - sot “and: mniting. the table, 
q last, was slouching down peices phe a pipe oe Pea | ee ah Bs Teahe ta the rarest—the 


Be the | trem — when Fond nee “There! tsa't’ that sweet”? = 8 Os gloriouseet—the igassis 
“l<‘q@ lady. She was unattended by cavaliers, her face Fad | King’s own hand. | Already he hath‘in Fitz the-confidence | flashed. from: bough to bough 1” oe 
an aspect forlorn, and she- was alJ- in robes of black. | of old friendship. A right royal personage is he—do me “ Who; then? *~ .. 
I was not wach 0 chuff ns not:te ‘divive in hee the Quest, | right my masters all_—and here's to him!" |The damsel who is mine.” 
coach than y Fits, runs too abominably | “What, already?” 
She drew back from mo some- | fast!” whispered his friend Macdonald. “Gadermere,| «g A ‘ 
?? said I, mon, hast thou no inkling of prudence ?” RINT: | «= GUS eae be So-ennerpry at ile thane.” 
-“¢ Garrett Oge Fitsgerald, madam,’ said]. CHAPTER IV. diiech fee woe Bah! why not? Her namo 
and Oge. Fitzgerald. were sce, thie proof Fits looked up in démure surprise. He “That T keow not” 
of Be ace Jt dept = e ve, staid a statesman j: « tes : 
“Tho was walking to and fro, hands behind his | heart ofa child. Ho wan a men mere lovel then respect “ Tethe Walenta it kaok—=2" 
“When, though?” 


hayes make ghass ith her.” 
lonald, he was a fellow built on a smaller “« Troth, yes. oO "tis the shrewdest ‘minx! oj, yet sly, 
well-knit, agile, yet weighty-looking. Between | showing impudent ese She 
of hia moustache in tee middle one saw how | would speak, aad yok Lager veal say ‘n0,’ al 
down the 


strength itself the | mean ‘yes.’ Oh, 
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§ will vd to: 5 y.. 

renee) ae well id of both;: shall wed with nie, ef 

“And pd witty. solation, sir,’ she said, ‘and a moat 

ion.” 

ane pol, I am a Fit: ‘of Kildare’ by 

“ey it.isa » family, sir, with mansions and a 
demesnés ?? ae : 

It is, mam’sel.’ c 


“Sl, tseleas: I ia Pho, eee pT 
prefer your quarteringe—t 80 an 
wanful, I avouch. ~ 


meee affect # tall and manful man, mam’sel ?? 
** Well, sir, young maidens are pleased by such men.’ 
“<Then, here is one for you, mam’sel—the very thing— 
this sounding chest, chest, this fair ‘brow, this mam sel. 

, sir,’-says she, with neg ‘you retail 
your points like a frippery-showman : yet I say not ’tis 
unhandsomely done.’ 

‘‘Thou art the choicest morsel, mam’sol, that. goes |: 
uncooked in E 
“* Bué you, sir, must needs: munch other sweet-meats : for 
Tam mt for thee 


's-eye——’ 


co then mone thes, sir, for I am another’s——’ and 
eho laughed the moc mavis-laugh.) © ; 

“¢ By blood and nails, though shalt: mee ariel 

In faith, not fair means, sir,’ says sh 

“ «Then, by [and nails, mnamsel, by foul !? * 

at By my sooth, sir, you fire quickly: I swear you frighten 
me! , 

“¢ Wiltthou say'me a yea?’ 

“«* Faith, pecan boa ak and cry together, sir. Only 
bby faves eocid Tbs sean Wy. vo 

“Where dost'thou dwell?” 

“< That I will not say, sir ;. "tis true I pass here each day 
about this hour.’ . 

“I lett her then, and tracked her to her domicile, and this 
was the manner of our first 


‘courting-ti: 
“ But thy acheme, Fitz,” said Mecdonald, “wilt thou use’ 
force, thon gamesome gibbet-carrion ?” 
night.” 
wilt thou bear her ?” 
a mu, an old -granddame’s, where I have made terms in 
Hounslow.” 
“But Sa damsel’s will?” 
“‘ Nay, but by force.” 
“Oh, thou merry gaol-crow, Fitz!” 
“Nay, ’tis —— Steal a broad-piece wea thou 
art a felon; steal ten thousand, and thou. ‘an 
ye radoal that most prociou, « woman, and thew 
> arta 


: Bes bow will oot. (i wock=-thon frolic villain!” ; 
. “T will set well to work; for I shall have a drawn sword 
in my hand.” - 
-°. There was a — ware black-oak ‘post, & apon ‘which, for one} 
-“amoment, Bessie staggered and leant... But by a power. 
- of will which was hers, she kept from fainting. 
+” “@ A drawn sear sen! “eh & wo ee 
of the black 


ak my masters,” Li aa. dire ow guotlestan whe 


: Sdeath, 
res the unprovakod ie to « Geraldine.” 


“ He seeks for his own ends to ick 9 quarrel with thee ; 
answer him not, or fell him with thy fist.” 
* Fits took no 


notice. 
; “Sayest thou that I lie, sirrah?” he asked, Parsing’ ta 
won nan ee 


up, @ brand of red 


. is not in his serious | 


of the + 


wrath before him now. 


at ‘the: head ::-u; 
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n at once, without cerem : Clash, ‘clash. 
had his mantle, ‘and: “wra) ‘it 
using it as a shield.” He was 


ee, mer pes with the same 
made high 

Steady, mo mnt — Macd mald 
iu & ? e.° ? ow) ) 
under his breath. ‘ 


a per] 
cponed wider, snare forward, hands on knees, their gouls 


eir eyes, .. 
FE Wlingeeld Lid nok to yet gob lai a bosateh: The figh ht 


: from moment to moment, becamo horrible, ‘brutal. 


Geraldine had met the Devi. In his ig age -his rage 
incredulity, Fitzgerald grew. crazy for..b! 


with the fary of.a-man extinguishing a flame... The ra 


and his science. was Satanic. | Yet:-he, too; was. 
never had he encountered wrath 80 shrewd and: quick.as the 


Wider and wider the combat . There was.a 
a of cloth, a spout of blood, wet red on: the paving-tiles. 
strangor’s rapier had entered the ‘left: upper‘arm of 


ring ea and, with swift outward ‘wheel, torn through 
th h ; at. the same time, he-s ered over'a cocked-up 
5 tile-edge, and Fitzgerald’s. blade plunged into’ the. mass of 

cloth round the ger’s , and ‘came away with a 


Jong ripping noise of rent fabric, just in time to strike into 


k air the Chak haat making prone for his heart. . 


h, they go afresh : _but now the combat fills all 
the yard, and the s rs.are cringing t ‘the wall, 
‘and.on its top the hens and the cock look on Hileat; with 
round, sage, sideward eye. The redness of Fi erald’s 
toe a f coolness is d they rush id, 

of coolness Cr round, st 
vith murderous stare, Sith’ venomous rage, and an au ns 
humph, humph, of their ing’ “The sallow face 
of the foreigner in now a face of mere wild ecstasy.. He 


darts anew upon Fitzgerald, and in a moment of opportunity, 


hacks between. neck a shoulder; Fitzgerald teeae how 

goes rrying rapier : 
makes the tierce wg and Raita between the Lgl and 
fourth rib; back 
between neck and es and 7 
attempt a‘ ; now 
rin Mowe eh ended : the stranger foins at quarte : the 
rap‘erisin medatont fore 


that instant the ite heel” hiwea Mode s cloak are in 
his eyes: “Hew, Fitz, hew!” hisses lonald. Fitz 
hews; his blade, feeble now, grope ‘Spon pon the ‘strangor’s 
skull. . The rapier le:ps.far, with clattering 

thud : a skull strikes the flags: Fitz falls upon the stranger, 
and immeiiiately leaps up, and with wry mouth—laughs. a 


| little. 
But that poor fluttering heart in the dimness of the 
parlour yonder! It was worse with her than with the 


wounded stranger | white in his blood. _ - 
‘Bessie was ger lying ‘than he. ‘She, a girl from the 
country—a simple wench—and what a: thing was this which 
she was about to do!» 
. ‘The hand she held cont, fattened like eaken. reeds ; tee 
ic stare er eyes; her breath came ingly, 
like igeniry of ‘Fitz i in the: court.: rap . 
For her, & simp'e country-girl, fresh come to London, 
ignorant of the ungu vast 
-it was an awfal deed to do!—a thing more daring: than the 
y of a horseman into some bottomless chasm. - 
‘But she did not hesitate. at all. She saw the fall. of 


ae nea oat than ‘heal 


ferent sorts of occu 
innocent —, e would Clean base the very exist. 
ence of 


gecee) bas Mee are * never in the bosom of Coar.. 

_—, lion, or of armoured warrior, beat one bolder, | more 

oe ee ee 

i once 

round the room; it was wholly She touched the 

letters, held them, drew them out. : 4 
Then she ran from the room, hunted by terrors. 

-. It was the fatal act of her life. =... 


ood, He od 


must have" been seven times PSitaadids in’ 
lorges to resist that oscillating, imperious blade; 
amazed : 


turned to a mottled pallor, and on both sides all’ 
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$ = Football Coupon Do. 18. ; 
Matches to be played om Saturday, December 3ist. $ 
$ Croes out which you consider will be the losing clubs, For a draw 3 
don't cross out either. 3 
1 Stoke v 2 Aston Villa. 3 
3 Sheffield Wednesday  v 4 Liverpool. 3 
§ Wolverhampton Wand'rs v6. Newcastle United. 3 
7. Bury v 8 Derby County. D4 
9 Everton v 10 Sheffield United. ; 

11 Notts County v 12 Burnley. . 
13 Lincoln City v 14 Leicester Fosse. 3 
15. Royal Artillery v 16 Sheppey United. 3 


stranger hee hie him; the 


\d’s heart: but Fitzgerald 
stumbles, lurches—the rapier pricks his abdomen ; and at* 


fall: thero is a: 


Cee 


consequences of her’ act,’ 


443, 
one. RESULT OF 
ROOBALL ‘CONPENINION. 
No. o. 15. 


Five Competitors carry off the £25 prize. be- 
tween them this week, each of them having sent 


i in a list containing only one mistake. They are: 


Auber? Parrirr,. 4 Heatherlands,” Pretoria . asin 


The'| Upper Knowle, Bristol. 


M.: Wess, St. Kilda, Warrington Road, Richmond 


, (two shares). 


A; Liste, Holy hives Shear Road, Bevois Mount, 


; Southampton. ° 


“O..CLEVERDON, 2 Telfora Torrace, Shewsin Bay. 
W. BR. Rrvewet1, High Street, Orsett, 


sks 


Football Competition. 
PRIZES OF £1 ,000, £100, £26, 


Tux Football Clubs named below. ploy_on Saturday, December Sist, 
To, the reader who rames the correct result of all these matches we will 
pay the sum of. ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. In the event of two- or” 
more being, correct the money will te divided, 

lf no competitor’ gives a ‘quite correct. solution TWENTY-FIVE 
POUNDS will be divided amongst those ncarest.: If between now and 
‘the close of the football season any one competitor wins the hundred 
pounds prize in full three times consecutively we will make him a further 
present of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


v8 Tottenham Hotapen, 


000000 0eCOoooessoesoooosesoooosooooooosooooos 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US. UNFOLDED. 
eininanimees 
fa Pearson's Athletic Record. poblishedon Wedaesday, December 
28th, you will flad the past performances of the above clubs: deak 
with; aad their comparative chaaces In these matches fully 


| discussed. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


may be sent:either from P.W. or the Athletic Record, Im 
theater = reper wil be found valuable hints as to which aide is 


Robots maa enter for this eomyenes w who will not ite, by the 
Editor's final decision. 


Com: should cut out the above coupon, score, it as 5 directed 
pat name grig the porites » and send to 
FOOTBALL N. ** Pearson's 3 rietta Street, W.C, 


veltacwbeakiecd ties who wish to make more than 
a have prepared separate coupons, which we 

to 3 at the rate of twenty for a 

ble - 


stamped addressed envelope. 
and are made available for any week. The sheets may be cut 


| up and the coupons used singly if desired. 


APPLICATIONS FOR COUPONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO C. ARTHUR 
"PEARGOM LIMITED, HENRIETTA STREET. LOWDOS, WA 


"8 sven ty We hd a ace fr “See this wek's “HOME, NOTES.” 


; wide dift differences: and distinctions. | 


for as soon as our aera Rene ese out 


N YOU ARE OUT WALKING. 


How Do Your Friends. Salute. You: in ‘the Street? 


‘Yr is iteetine to observe : the different shoes of The heartinees of an acknowledgment 
salutation “She A prevall even within the, limits = one. {os gresg seer seiko man whose tho 


customs of: 
salutation '-be- 


tween country : 
and -< country Graceful, but 
atift. 


Cold and critical, 
within the Sere , aay 
Heropees axes area PRL i ate -young man to cross over, he will make 
it'up to you by thro ‘out his hand‘ an 

curling his ‘fingers round an i » Wi 
-pretend to | "e it two or three times. He will also 


from ‘our, theme 


for a moment, it is-considered an act of politeness to | throw yon a bewitching smile at the same time. All | i 
kiss the hands of a: ‘lady. when, _you meet her, but in | this pleases you, and you either wave your. stick. at him | curl the Wee RES Bey 
Italy this is a formality on or: Reo ‘me of hair on the ith They smile ce ‘bweetty—at him. 


permitted to: nearest ‘rela- 
tives. There are rem ‘other similar. differences with 


pronounced distinctions 
‘The street salutation ‘of the ‘British aristocrat is 
‘usually stiff. The curve of: the line that the proud, 


F heh "bus-diver’ s:remarks to his friend-on the second 
bus are of an innocent kind if jocular, and nothing short 


- blue-b makes in the air as he raises his ° some of an Act of Parliament will stop him from his jokelets. 
Lat to. the brim of his hat is graceful: enough, ‘but | ways,and Gees is | It relieves him; without his friendly gibes he would he 
t represents somewhat the initials of 2 man’s name in where ladies have | a lame thing, poor and not able to work... Of course, the 
that’ it is made to stand for something more than it the  advantage.| discourse sometimes partakes of maritime language 
shows. - The back: over them, Ladies | rather, but the ‘friendly salute. with: the whip 
bone of the British aré methodical in} and the smile drowns: the current. of:"the wave of 
i most things, ‘but: SS WO! 


in one lady re-" "When two girls 
another prder avil in the 

in the foto sieot abe the only 
is a stickler toe pair of their 
‘ ‘old ° » conversation is Mr. 


Brown or . Jones. 
When: either one 
of: these gentle. 
men. -is seen ap- 


proaching, both 


The common or garden salute. . yeh bob of the 
head, a smile that | 


: : is short and sweet, and the trick’s done; th on. The ; nally sh: 
Paris ‘boulevards, same - recognition i is meted: out to lady friend. and foe in their salitation, 
an impossible:|:alike, and that is where women are so methodical. Not so |. - “both as 


cone iS one parks men, and here is where men are illogical, if more candid. |). /..; 
The salute which is most common to the average man 
}.in the street is that one which is rather in keeping with 


‘the characteristics of the age; it: ie quick, manly, and 


: peo the‘ salute 

effective, happy, 

and fall of human 
-character. 


‘ Not 00 the ladies 
He riding g in acarriage 
who. o eppen to see see’ a. tale friena of theirs saluting 

bow is stiff, there is york aed in’ it, no 
cet init i frigid, lifeless ; in fact, u say ly, compared 


' either 
lnnlity’ o or. to the. 
': inhabitants who. 


eras g bet i, old eared. 
live within those. areas, bat: for ating 
it will be allowed. The fascinating blin wand the 


are worth notice of as the movement: pro- |" d 
rsaneci athe beatae 2 Neemonrs qveace ead 5) a : ous and merry. nod of. the h of their less 
love in its crude, The old countryman’ 's method a greeting the coming 


The “ What ho, ’A: eae ial ki P”. aids 

“ *Arry, working nar r of» Sitonc 19 characterise of the man himself: in that 

comet it gives a healthy tone itis ota almple Kind, but if ib ts not quite a. work of 

to the mind, and there is in it a lesson of sincerity. If art, the ray of light that dances in the old man’s face 

and making him look ten years younger, and the 
g of the withered hand, all of which portend his 
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how to you eee in the — 
your hat distance tbat your - 
may, fon along. Yon don't want 
» Just along. Tou Sen's 

mou there is to your hair, and 
in the yet if take your 
‘ thesa 

‘bat if we 
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[> "he thing was distinct so far as it went; but, 


he de mons th lank, § om om the tkicabeld of results. 
: that I have tracked him—he thinks he is: coming. tome of his’. 


IN IN IN IN IN IN IN IN IN 


across the river as-he 
; oad b winont a Hace: ely 


It Guan tarccgh a 
it wes evident that if one ) remarked on that por pelh 3 fact’ he would 


i hr, ft thought ‘returned; “bats 
ne,” I t a man is not bound to go ont of his way to 


discover crime.”” I 
So maine proposition. you. hardly. expect mato-notion, I know 

better, Ralston, R for m covitent ie too ap as I have ‘rémar 

betor, you hae tel ‘alo decane Aiemit veat "ha weab ona tinge of 


discover ae th eis ton 

. This con’ took plane ca. thi ‘Riverton Pier, whither I had journeyed 
5 lepeane to am faved eT friend, Captain Gaskin. Some weeks 
previously, I had jokingly referred to impossi SU ES, rebeieeace ct fee 
m of long and Gaskin had challenged me. I knew, 7 Se, that 
until he had opened his mind, and laid his proofs in my hand, there would be no 

xesnlved agate to waive She paint, end begged Hist to procsed: | 

“Some months a oe ene saan pier railing facing 

me, “ I was down off ble. Niredges that wick fa te ter beds, and as 


ary hailed: us. 

gs the improset stone out’ of their 
side wii sapere of ataves, and had 

e other side was a mae 
ig ee It was evident to me from this, that at ‘some, time. the cement: which 

formed this stone had been’ confined in a cask: - “ithe: Wook, which: ad-caos 
tiny from it had oy Glesppeered -it'was:‘now a stone cylinder, green and 


ne We Ben ene thing oa thing on heed and preaeet 6 deposit it-out of, reach of the 
fishermen’s nets. When we reached _ pier, I went ashore for an hour, and on 
y return found the s had broken the stone and thrown it overboard.” I was 
ach annoyed, for I wished to test the of stone formed by cement alone, 
as against ee made of mixed sand and cement ; this, owing to the man’s action, I 
was unable 
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“The luck of he tr sane: fisted eed 
bon stone I found marks which could have come gies by no pte ta 
: wai ahs Sone Srna oe Se cen end, 


we never recovered any more—all trace Pseng iy redrsomgs ery 
an _ rrom tees Gag to this the matter has been always presen, but as a. mystery 
--only. I have searched and probed into the depths, turned incident inside out, and 
A man will presently be ‘here... He 
* has no know 
‘.. .. own accord—but he is coming, and you will hear.”":— ~ 
“knew that it was to attempt to carry the onverséhlons farther, for 
‘Gaskin had paused with the snap that denoted he.had come to the end of his 
remarks, so I accom him up and ‘down the short promenade, outside his 
until he resumed: 
cried, as he came toa standstill beside me; “the river 
BS taht of 2. ager i written in every dancing wavelet, in - shoal and 
mudbank, in every silen anchorage ines 
‘water turns blue, and the salt of the North Sea dries on your aig ratp thane 
Hitery igh that crawl over the hurrying tide could cy gry the Aesaet and 
acnite, conld =p: es ‘how the the world would stand agape; what a 
sain Al 2 eould unfold. Who-of.ua all would believe it ible ?’’ 
... “There are many incidents,” 1 veterner,: which I confess T could not have 
imagined until you the curtain for m 
said m ecerey {am aware of it, And for that reason I have asked you 
rts 
You have heard something definite ?” I questioned. 
without saying,” Gaskin answered. .“ My : skipper cin ‘Bresently be 
will finé him in 
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Saeed staat Norwegians—or——” He paused, looking at me 
1 


; HOME NOTES wil bern the New Year wel, [eat wee tha preset and a mre ferry side Walt and see. 


a aia. "aot go ont of my way to. 


London Bridge away to where the muddy 


B 
as 


NN Ni Nie Nig Ni Nie Ni NPN. 


| jester a 


~« what cat we do for you? Collision, cargo 


0, sir? said Maley, witha curious chuckling laugh in which the muscles of 

his tae took: no parbs “it ain’t a queschun of short o’ cargo. -It’s more’a. case of 
4 | hee : It's a. cane of igrivestones, : 
WwW. 

“Come,” said m trina, ue he ross and “turned 3 u the I ht, “ this romises to 
be interesting: Drove that char to tho tbl, op, “4 rane P 

“Thenkin’ you; sirs,” said Maley, with his slow hoy teat, “if it’s no odds, 
Td ae oa ike, 

“ ."” 


“ First, sir,” the: skipper continued, as he glanced at us in turn, “as this yor 


bizness may be'all right, an’ 1've no‘call to ‘say. it’s wrva , L want it as you 
say, on the quiet. You'll excuge my puttin’ it isnt at I'd never have spo! 
but it’s come to lie that heavy on me. mind, that the re's not ten hours’ sleep in a. 
fortnit,:an’ my. old woman, she growls shockin’ in egos? ame 
peerin” ‘gave the required promise, and the ‘ol man expressed himself 
cont ° 
“Firat awfter that, sirs,” he continped. as thou te picking off the, the order of speech 
‘mind, “ comes my friend, Capting ‘William Jenkin a for. 
chin lef’ him’ by'a brother that ‘went to Ameriker an’ tapped ile... ‘Bil an’ me were 
sc) hoolmates, not that I learnt much, but Bill, he took to it better, an’ lef’ me in the 
matter o’ buke learnin’, same as he’s lef’'me since in the matter o’ benkin’ accawnt. 
: He's had luck, I’ve had t’other thing.” 

“ Naa, Bill, he isn’t the chap to forget his mate, although he’ ig Hien as you: like, an 
could buy up'Tom Maley, bawge, ‘an’ all wiv a turn of his No. he he’s one 
or Sis acen se remembers, an’ now an agen, I get a note fer to go up to see him at 

ouse. 

“Yaas, it isa house,” said Maley as he gazed somewhat dpemapingly at at on 
certainly office. “There’s.no two ways abaat that. Hf 
Glawees all 
ache to look at.. Servants—two on ‘em, aatside the cook, fine at 


in’ wenches wiv 


bleck gownds an’ white rings, an’ fl streamers abaat ir head- : 
par afoul & ee tok ot ick ie! beli eke: 
Naa, up there, spick an’ span as you ma fer I don't 
to shame me old chum, an’ we sit dahn an’ oot r fit fer a tof Mybe,” said: 
the. skipper, ‘auietly jooking- from one to the. other: of us, “ you've had a. like’ 
that Ap et se 


e ressed our ap| pani of gd dinner when we cond hone, 
“Rew 8 BOOP,” : “ on with | a ; e 


the =e all rp) an’ Syl , 
comes the nuts an’ wine, an’ pears ze 
an’ grapes. Lawd, fit to make'a {42 
chap . i oe to think: of... An’ 
when ° wine's on, old Bill; he 
says, reg'lar as sun-up: 
“* Wot abaat that t lama a 
stone, Tom? - Did it slump? 
‘An’ T answers him: ‘Slump! 
I should think it did. slump; it 
were heavy. eno * ‘Were’. it 
heavy, naa?’ says an ‘Weren't 
it just,’ says I; ‘I ‘wer’ afraid the 
mate ‘ud get wind of it, an’ think I 
-wer’ dumpin’ overside.’” 
‘Ho! ho! ho!” ‘says Bill, . 
always the same, sire. ‘Hol “ 
ho! ho! an’ to think uz that’s 
-anover stone laid safe!’ 
“.:.“ How are these stones 


out’ardly ‘they’ 8 
ccawsks, 
- Gaskin looked at me: significantly, then continued without inate 3 


“How do them to the 
«Mostly, nt ‘up wi, com eatin Galley Reach, an I drop the boat up aa” 
em.” 


wat sind where from?” aed whast, + well up Midend Crick.” 
- nig! Lay un Md ‘lyin up 


“Wi House hill towards P It’ a 
PED sd 9 peo mel ® | wa ovensey. s a big hous 
“OSD And how are the casks down to the. wharf?” 


an’ it’s a case of—the Lawd- alone knows 


d the walls.. Picters—well there, them picters fair make my so bee 


pe ny aoe ey 


on a SM wohl 

BDL oy Ter Sed valeed. und the ari 
was t iver went to 

“ What was it?” Gaskin again as 

the bushes. 

“ Oat,” said I. “A, most unmistakable yow.” 

“Aye—dont your 


i 


; mg bal over the hi tea the 
Marshes below Almer’s Farm, drawing the high-walled 

minutes had elapeed since 
and Sonniinell the Beever ite eeere to await our coming an hour hence at the 


first we halted. 
ene oe eee road we discovered a larger gatewa: , leading through a° 


a but in baie large ildi: tood: the 
no sense & one. ail stood on 
entrance was in complete darkness. Bal 
Gaskin was passing on, when I point out that, although. unlit, evidently this: 
was the door. 


") ST admit it,” he replied ; “but ‘the door I want is the one ‘throu 
with the basket vanished, _ That lies farther down to the le ‘It’ is, I 


slepg in silence, we presently’ an angle in the wall, and, ‘baslealig = 
ot ouses which had been converted, standin 
groun ‘below Woolpack House. Nearly all the win ows 
were in precy ‘but a fanlight over the door. showed a distant gleam, atid voices 
were perfectly. audible; ‘as.we leant in the: porch listening. Someone was playing 


in in the 
Gain Enocked 1 lightly with his knuckles, and’ after i a nioment’ 8 suspense, the 
door: was opened, and a small girl, ‘a-child of some-nine:yeara, stood inthe gap. 

: We immediate'y st within, and ‘found ‘ourselves. in a fairly roomy, stone- 
fi hall, off which several rooms opened: Within the portals of one, two other 
~ stared shyly: : The: little girl who’ had opened to us, clutched Gaskin by 
t arm. 

Please wot do you. want ?” she cried midi. 
“ Whose little girl are you.?.” he replied gent cy touching her hair. 

“Shut that door! Who telled you to’ open it?” cried a voice, and immediately a 
buxom female appeared on the scene. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Gaskin suavely; “I am afraid J am to blame. I 
found your door ‘ajar, and pushed my way in: Tam told Captain Jenkin lives here. 
My resort and I have been on the marshes, and have lost our way. Can I see the 


Captain 
"thew woman Seine at. us with a ludicrous expression ‘of fear in her eyes, that 
scarcely matched her’ manner. 

“Guns | !” she cried, then snorting defiance, continued ; “ No—Captin Jenkin 
don’t ae ere, an if ee did, "ee wouldn t see you. I'd advise you to pack off an’ be 


“ But,” Gaskin ‘iaibuntod blandly, surely;you will direct us. I am sorry to 


have disturbed you—I assure. you—— 

“O'os Slekerbie anybody ! ‘No-one’s jdiateabed we ain’t so easy fri hted, 
siboegn yn got you! A pre Get: in, -ye -little hussy! Don’t ‘stand gieain 
this to: the small child, ‘who Sictaediately hurried away. ‘“An’ y 
Masters: 


‘ou'd. best- be off too, or shall I call the dog. Ho! Halstler—wlee's 
Rambler 
A deep-mouthed yelp was the answer, accompanied by the savage tearing at a 


The is chained,” said Gaskin: ‘and even if he were not, Iam quite sure 
you will see it would not be wise to set us on our defence. - I asked a simple question, 
can — not answer it? ” 
he woman stared, then, evidently taken. aback at Gaskin’s coolness, came to the 
: ‘door and pointed through the darkness. 
“ The only thing I know,” she said more quietly, “is the way to the stachun— 
“Ws fower miles, straight wu: para an’ a L eeree aay ne 
... nd with that remark s us outsi 
“. “ Well,” said my friend as en ey the the door slam, anda: sound of vigorous 
te: within ; “if-she isn't, as cabby said: ‘a most precurious. pusson,’ 
I don Brow that T I have hitherto encountered one. Come, we have what we require. 
Let us go home.” 
I needed no pressing, although, I must confess, I thought we had: gained little 
an experience of an extremely: disagreeable female. But Gaskin seemed 
and as no two men can command one ship successfully, I left the matter 
entirely in his hands and continued at his side'‘as quietly as he evidently desired. 
.. Our journey home was long and uninteresting, several times: my companion 
“started some outside topic of. conversation, and.as ‘often relapsed into’ silence ; 
whilst I, seeing readily that he only struggled. to speak for mere. courtesy's anke, 
refrained from giving him reason to continue. 
|. It was iter twelve o'clock when at length we arrived at my friend’s house, 
and I-handed him the unused gun. -- 
“Tam afraid you will think me most unsociable, Ralston,” he said as we halted 


before the door. 
“Not at all,” I returned i 1 am quite i in ‘sympathy with you, and equally‘ absorbed, 


uch. Then j you will come with me. to-morrow Pp” 
ted. I wouldn't miss it for worlds.” 


“ye “Right! 7.80 down train, Iwill mest yon on the he platform, and should anything 
eg Stan ie Silvie cot 
z I was up betimes the 


we aoe and as Dismal. brought no message, 1 
Lacorei ia xe 8 aust guile, and we entered the carriage he had 


rr ecyik z has gone as I antici nae he remarked ashe dloeed the window . 
nd beteeed coat close about his throat. “‘ Dismal is a capital fellow—my right’ 
- hand, in fact.’ I don’t know what I should do without him.” 

-. “Have heard, then?” I asked. _ 5 

- “Yes, he came up to say the cask was safely shipped. And now comes the 
question, what are these gravestones, Ralston P” : 

Phae wd rai ehly med. I Suing Lf eg pn Leaks 
bit see my 80 ui me 
: delight. I set aside the possibility of 


sre provid 
= pt Ped panthers on, old, an," TE sna tak yn 
oy a beast of tomper,” said I; “but what of that P” 


bag aaa 
he ‘emerged d trom the shadow of es 


which lay “| 
a second time: from the . 


Pee t door of the house: We tur "to examine it, and. 
Lees son Beal aot with him. - It: was ‘a but the th 
a " 


hich, the 


forgot what time it’s high water. ‘Get along, 


station. Gaskin was- already on the _ 


says agen. 
"| if off a hatch an’ let him take a cruise arahnd ; 

_ nothin’; 

wer’ the oe 

Gawd! wot do it mean, Cap'n Gaskin, sir?” 

“ * ©Trandle 
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was come. reason m for that bets ot e eee it. . 


was induced by fear?” 
5 Dag can’t say thatit did.” 
oe ee ae rn ees n munsber of children abjuit 


: rennet ee taht said I; “there seemed to be little eae abot. aay. 


the poor man has his 
“ He has,” said Gaskin slowly, as he turned to looked out of the window ; ‘‘ hence 
these very evident children, and knowledge that m ped sangre al 
they will do to Sata er 5 i nee 
no one, e im) en ae nan 
xe night,” made a remark which 1 felt inclined to challenge. 


ll with you, not now. See, here is the pier, and the 
Mane those netess why can't. they aa their 


“G6 la plocloce' 6S mailt ha Escudo - 


onels face. Next to at ca, I pray slvay 

e r just as she's bringin’ up.” 
eee beg: lighttally clear, a crisp ly breeze drove u the est A 
a whiff of the wider ocean on its 4 lowe 


aad as we steamed swiftly down 
the way, b-o9 spray curled ee acroes the bow; and fell ina. mist of ‘rainbow 


tints to 


ve across “She 


rollin slighty i in the swell that dro -eailed, 
tl 3. painted b‘ack, hee a white and = aa, Her stem = bow-board - 


kon- 


He wer’ glad to see me come in. though. I’m.certain ‘gure 0° titel "Ciind! "tian’t the 
word. An’ lumme! here am I rR ayin' the bloomin’ monkey on me chum. 

“Sirs, it stuck in me froat like a lump o’ claggy duff ; but I went cay wiv it, 
as I'm bound to. But Thee ate it’s clear to Tye 80 ‘thin’s up. Jenkin, h eeps ma 
standin in:the ’all, ere ain't no lights,‘an then ‘aat comes a femail, a. 8. reppin’ 

sas would turn the scale at some sixteen stone, an’ that, sira, as maybe 
aee all isa tidy lump 0’ body. 

Maley. hed been. busily. retnoving détris as he talked, and now the cask lay 
uncovered before us. 

“She walked straight by me, " he went on, as he stooped over the lashings, “same 
us zif I wer’ a parcel 0’ shakin’s, an’ aat of the house. Then Jenkin comes 
over to me again, an’ Mee aat fer lights,.an’ we go. in:an’- have our bit o’ dinner. 
There’s so'thin’ dinner likewise. Reis ’t 80 hot. or so. tasty uz. Bill's 
accostomed to,.an’. he let inta them maids hot. Lawd! you should a seen the 
streamers fi in’; >dazzlin’ ‘twer, there's no to ws abaat that. 


“Eve * went uz usual right up to the nuts an’ wine; then Bill says: ‘ Wot 
abaat that lawst stone, Tom?. Did it slump?’ ‘Did it slump ?? says I. ‘Ho, ho, 
ho!” ca gtere an’ pies Ses anes vite ais wate 


ae But I didn't a hitch somewhcere’s—an’ at lawst’ 1°: 


up an’ told Bill il T’ be mista the tide if he don't look slippy. Then he fidgets som »: 


more, an’ keeps me till by-an’-bye the maid © 

comes ‘an’ whispers to‘him:. Then he jumps” 

a an’ shakes me by the hand, an’ says: - 
awd!. am I keepin’ ou, mateP. I clean. - 


get along.’ It’s safest by the wharf. ped ; 
sirs, so. 1 light my. lantern and get: dahn 
across the mawshes to the crick. : my 
“The cawsk’s lyin’ there beside the beat: al; 
I see that'as I come dahn across the wharf, | 
for the light of ‘a schooner’s ridin'’-lamp is 
shinin’ full upon it. There's. no. one abaat,- 
so I trundle it dahn -betwixt the thawts, an i 
shove off; an’ Lumme  ‘so’thin else is in. 
the wind! 


A big black cat barst through 
the straw, and flying across the 
deck, disappeared overside. 


bees stopped pullin’ an’ listened. There's nothin’ to-hear bar the alee’ of the 


water along the reeds as the tide drains over the. mud banks. . up me 
oars, an’ jaunt alon’ till I fetch the Naze an’ clamber. aboard. : ‘The Pe matoe, asleép. 
I don’t wake him. T get the cawsk aboard. first, an’ stow it, then I call him to gat 
as in Toosia’ the brails off the. orab ready to ‘drop ‘the mains'l, when tliat ery 
comes oe ae deck agen. ° ‘ Wot's that?’ he shouts, an’ rans: att. * Trundle this 
sheet for’i neschuns,’ says 1; ‘ we's late.’ .‘ There's-a noise, skipper,’ he 
s “T anart ) ‘Some stowaway under hatches,’ says I; ‘get along, 

we'll look when we're under way.’ 
=e hour later, whiles lippin’ dahn the foot o’ Gelley Reach, I 
fe hatch r pe but he finds nothin, an I say 
cawn’t make it aat either, fer that noise” he heard, 
hen I’m comin’. dabii the erick ; ‘an’. that-means— 


: 


fer sirs, I'm skeared, I 
me noise I heard when 


that cask over,” said Gaskin, “open it quickly. Man, you shonld have 


pepeet Boh meets : 


“yon an te nll thn youl sot wat ing on at et ae MLA. youd 


S 
ef 


me!” he cried, “I’m not on it, a job like that!” 
Geakin sharply 


tools!” cried 
A vigorous scratching our ears. The sound was unmistakable. . Gaskin 


. Fose from and throwing the tools aside, said: === = 
Tdi right Maley: ‘You need not be afi, but if you wish to save i, heal your 


“tthe akipper stared. Then Gaskini gave the cask a kick. There was a loud hine. 


; _A young Woman crossing the platiorm and carrying a baby in ber arma, 


and a bi Diack ‘cat burat through the straw, and, flying across the deck, disa | 
overside with an oer Aa eck, disappeared 


the ele, and, wea 


. ersed ina brown stay. 


to me,” I said. “I will give him the answer myself.” 
room, and in a few moments ushered the messenger into my 


a twinkle 


in bis eyes. . ee | 
on to-night, sir,” he replied, “and we are 


jem there will bo some fun,” I returned ee.I handed him my anawer. “ Will - 
wa Pp” 


Jariaaly at the Lgnor etand wiharew Spee ee ie © 
be Buk” I ellded sotto Fee ee eebed iene ihe 
peda lly 7 plesk fem pane] 

the hall to. me: : 
“ Chat! what 


ay - 


, and in another minute. he bed. 


6. 
‘received orders to drive her home. 
- lunch im a fashion that quite scan: the waiter, 


“ may term our fiasco of some twelve 
Lor f mettle. I determined to get 
to the 3 a 
so. WhyP 
allow mere difficulty 
discovered a curious piece ' 
it fit into its groove. Bat whilst 
we will talk and eat at the 

; pe presently when the soup was served, 
con : 

“<’ “Phree days after Maley his voyage to Margate, he 

-me, and I ies ake orders, He takes now quite » jocular view of the matter, 
‘and has faith in old Jenkin’s honesty ; and curiously, I am to 


srietee backbone of the whole basiness, Ralston, nothiig lees. Jenkin is bit, 
“ at: 
catepaw, a means to an end. Jenkin ‘with his fads, and his half-wit, isan 
- eminently useful say to Mre, Barnes. paee wary goes $e No?) ‘Then 
let me your Ge, You will nd thie an exon clare, fh and not heady. 
5a ge Met wines myself, a man requires to quench his thirst, not to 

id Ny Mrs. Barnes?” I asked as I filled my glass. “ Not the ‘preourious 
. .“No other, Ralston. ° My further acquaintance with her came about oddly 


enongh. I had paid several more or less fruitlece visits to Midend, when yesterday 


let me h without a word. Help yourself to what you: ire, and 
” he continued as the f ) lee retin te 


‘tbe hypercritical, Ralston,” said my friend, avoiding my first remark 
with fine disdain ; “ the term covers all reading matter. The wie niass it is loved by 
the British people, the remainder by the critics; who, to be trathful, do not even 


af agree among themselves.” 


I remained silent. . There aro several modés of enjoying a man’s personality. 
in kicking against the 
of social life. 1) wae some 10 me Bim sow, ing at the 


AA wetdnewe fethel axthactn, wader the snanaof“Lengvse” dieemen the ATHLRTIC RECORID the peciests f the 


the clask., Sho hed 


§ 
EF | 


Hy 


acighbonsing belt t any od pred a etine odie i anc of the ty he 
saw was en ; her 
and glanced up to |. haunts, her friends, her enemies, knew her no more. She had but, at. 
. '* | about the same time, the house at the foot of Jenkin'’s ds became tenanted. .- 
was difficult to “This fact was sufficiently curious to sot me thinking, “I followed w thought . 
ey Eaagaeys 5 emis 18 ah in seveey > eet also something more 
g. Two years ago Jenkin’s wits received a shock. Two years ago he took 
@ queer abhorrence of cate; he lay in wait for hours to seize some stray 
—— 2 The blacksmith contrived traps for 3 he canght 

cate and 6! 


i 

; 
i 
d 2 

4 

E 

E 

E 

E 

4 


P Why is Jenkin the mumbling idiot he is?” © -- ow ey ares 
se ‘eaven Enowa!"” T replied, amazed at. my companion’s vehemence, and his 
conclu: “st ae : ; 


" use,” he returned slowly; “Mrs. Barnes is the missing baby-farmer, and 
because Mrs. Barnes is also Mrs, Jenkin number one.” Sse Gat 
I stood silent, appalled at the vision that lay unfolding in my mind. . 
_ And,” Gaskin continued. solemnly; “when I tell you that the thing I dis- 
Be eores ee ete the other day, was a baby’s garment, you will, T think, nk, begin 
to understand.” ~:~. : . a? - 


“Good Heavens! Are you sure?” I sped. 
Gaskin shrau; his phonldera: ae ae 


:. »“ Presently,” returned, “1 ] 
".. | house at the Sot of Jenkin’s grounds. .The men are doubtless now filtering into 
- |. the neighbourhood, and Maloy’s boat is waiting only for high water in the creek.” 
fay Nene, G Qhees ae ee -“That is at -15?” I questioned. 


made rogress; outin the distance 
I pad gad gi lights on:.the . trai 
ships lying off Abbeyville, a cluster 


I hurried on. Mrs. into: - soe Sy. eae te waking Hart 
one of those open in which - pumas oint. Gaskin presently joined 
pevetam scasceney are Jone’ a8: me, and, taking my arm, accompanied 
fro to theirhomes. I a seat imme- my short promenade. .“ Ralston,” ‘he. 
diately behind her. There was no shift- - said very slowly, “is this thing Chance? - 
ee ee Has it come into my hands h . 
sphinx, immovable len ailent pote 3 thes Palved i wilaace Tm rath he 
m ‘walked ‘in ce, t) 
until we arrived at Midend. - hand .of God lay in every turn. The 
“It was now quite dark, and the car- finger of inting. through ° tho 
riage partially empty, and as I watched loomed distinctly in my men- 
her over m: oe ee tal vision, but I was silent. I would 
fer the child to basket. It la not . _F preferred to listen. a 
_ Me lite The child might Sie ESE? Mach eae ge emgage pom enn ry oe 
nor wei ea .. a e rv... Remember ys 
pave’ teen deat, it lay oo ati may iat Stee eee esa a oe ik Bees 
be dead now, Ralston, unlese——” ‘* We are but:as the instruments of Heaven, 
Seen Seated patting mdsaly, Our work is not design, but destiny,” - 
eee ae I did ““ The subject:is: hemmed with difi- 


: “Fora ,” said Gaskin, “ you are sin tic |: taney ‘eat 
Biol eres” gente’ |soh abetting the bend GOES eee ee ee ee 


into the hall, we put on our coats and hastened to -ealties,” I rej ined ; “one cannot argue them just now.” 
at ‘length we started on our strange ‘With this he turned and went below, whilst I slowly paced the deck until we had 
‘swiftly os 


g evidences of river life; | steering screen, gave the skipper some orders in a low voice. ©. 
For a: short while we steamed quietly amidst a score of anchored vessels. One 


of chat lame and here |: lying fronting the entrance to the creek attracted'm ze; two lights hung on he 
, '; two 
ips, ay i c i 8 Ss ghts hung on her 


ostly hull and hooting siren t! ine. Dismal’ made: 7 for them, slo stopp 
7 . and flung a line on to her quarter. J Pres oper 
Essex marshes. ‘There was a whisper “It was the Naze 9 . 
ept onwards with a curl of “Cap'n Maley on toard?.” cried Gaskin. 


to the 


and when these were e rolled as silent as the grave. wind 
Sravalent coon skiting the sodden sol Wow and. again Grigts paneed: cna ent 

ooze, e ow used, an . 
fering his boat to drift with the tide, the water to find Bie'p tion. 


ee nn aes Sale we all swept 
quite is | onward, drawing abreast a email and lonely wharf, side, 
; ‘| and left us‘to drive on without a sound. | a gee pulled along C 


Bevan yea . Presently we reached a half leaded barge lying some little distance further up; 


- and here, as we were a pirate crew about to on sonie perilous 
encounter, we secured boat, and scrambling to the wharf, hastened to our 
a Tt was curious to glance round and mark the different : of the men; Gaskin, 


mate, and our still more stolid “ hand ; ogether out of the glare of 
the solitary oil lamp, w their comments on the Guv'nor’s craze. 

It was a strange scene, eee aan te ee The 8 
casks, those gravestones in Jenkin’s boo of Sere sae I 


What is the ditfesence between Queen Victoria and HOME NOTES? (For answe ibaa 


. down river. Why? t was there to hide? What is at the. of all ‘this 


| “we shall see, for to-night I'am about to search the — 


~ -Ttook a few turns up and down the 
deck .watch the ee ; 
river. The had ceased, but the sky” 
still -hung heavily lowering. ‘We had’ 


“| ‘passed cluster of shipping anchored just bélow the creek, and Dismal rang the: 
bear clouds, marking the distant | engines to slow speed. Immediately. Gaskin returned, and, standing beside the. - 


the mate had only waited this order, for in er minute'we heard 

“and Gaskin and L together with Dismal and see cf the kande ok str pinaee ot 
“| an and I, wi ismal and one o: took our'places 

followed silent! wr Hides oe eee 


Trcopt for the lighte about Galley Reach Tam there was nothing to guide us, - 
preg c vern Wit nothing to aul UB, ° 


he stuck on a tongue of mud that lay across the creek near a ben Poa his low cry 


“| cool, decided, emergency, standing in absolute ice in the shadow 
frp tee ding Diet babbling over with excitement the stolid’: 


the i wash 
: w Come!” cried Gaskin, turning sharply round ; cf bring her with you; and get 


long, and the pai difficult to discern:. Midway ‘on our jo aumey wee espied a i ht 


the cawsk'll be ready fer on as I said.” 


| ery ht despite attem foiquiot 
pl en 
the floor wr a 


~ As for me my voice stood 
strove to the 
¥ waif from 


* 
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as — standing in the office 
aighae d atl riety the of oe ae ee 8 
emphasising on 
reaping ‘utterance: There was no sound or any sign of life. The child might have 
been it lay eo still; it may be dead now, unless——” The voices ceased. 
Some marsh birds started far beyond our vision, flew shrieking overhead. The 
a ee and the moisture from. the roof fell 
= D e a tt : 
- T counted the drops,. fascinated: by -the appalling silence. -Fifty had 
began to count again, ae ea : besa pll ro faNertewigenr trey 
coun new soun wn:in ' 
thread of the reverie snapped. iad 
eat ste limes 0 -r-r—cronch—g-r-r-r-r-r-r-f. 
‘L looked round hastily. aT any figure, come from the distant jaarah path was 
trundli: carn karrow exationtk over the short roadway lea 
“A fat bloke that,’ eai a Dismal i in a hollow Whisper to his mate. *« Blowin’ like 
® grampus, us, he is.” 


“Yaas, take’s: his glawse o’ four ale, he does. * 


floor had been and 
ool ee ee a  remored, a beam, ‘supported in the « centre by 
* Mpc of rope faced tno tl ont by son ron — attracted Gaskia's 


“ben the child who hed stking with a policeman a) Bho ee fice, 
Rag gh wae «room ng theyre not good.” al = 
“ 's ‘em up, wen whispered in 
fish ins 5h Gihowvenng of talking without _ sll 
‘an’ sometimes she ‘om O my gracious!” meee 


“ His-0-t!” light now shone. D 
A low warning cry came from the sled corner, and a figure I had not Ritharto ‘mained hunting about 
a Gaskin accompanied him: |. the back ees. 
. “Stand ee : ; Jenkin 
“The figu nag A wavering cry “of: terror: rang. ‘through: the night; and he confronted us with .a 
ot tie gm oe ee ee prisoner. Several lanterns: now. flashed into the stolid stare of amaze- 


palainns rose:to: his feet and caught my ‘hand. 
erat, Ral a sige} “ Mrs. Barnes will trouble the world fs more with 


4 What do you mean?” 
“ Look.’ 


“Great, Heavens!” I cried; “it is Mrs. Barnes.” 
Feed vey ao wi’. the ns!” she replied, as standing clad in man’s attire she 
a Bole ce ait me. ‘ The chaps as want to know wheer Captin Jenkin lives. 


oe, Ale ies |” 
. ‘wae, her, ‘Gaskin sternly ; “see she does not escape.” 

With thie he and the, rest of. deny sei the sok: and- goanmienced the ek oF 
opening it, whi woman si impassively. ai onr 3 pact 8, perhaps 
coolest individual of the company.. ‘It was'a time. of awf: Enstinetialy 
my thoughts raced back to the former occasion. |. Then: ved were eens: staid ‘on .the 

deck of ‘a rolling barge, watching keenly as now,’ but-da: davlight nerved us, t breath 
of the ocean was in our nostrils, now: it was dark, and 't 
stealthy operations we had come through. The moaning wind, the flashing halo of 
light, the outer darkness, the whole scene weird uncanny. Hark! 

Gaskin was. teen ne the lid apart. 

“Stand bac 

The cover’ ‘ll with aclang at our feet. The cask was heavy, someone went 
behind and tilted it. Coment rolled out, straw stopped the way. Dismal removed 
this also, then halted, stung-b dread. What is it? “More cement, sir—an’ some- 
thin’ soft!" con with it? What is it? No need to ask. A canvas package, long, 
narrow, Mtg de Z , limp. 

“Stand “men!” 

Gaskin and the police officer knelt in the hollow circle of light, ripping with 
their knives at the stitches.. Then my friend arose. 

Ralston! ‘Dead, and so dying all around us every day!” 

It was Gaskin who spoke as he leant heavily on my arm. We stood spe 1-bound 
until a harsh voice’ leapt into the night. “ Di -0' hoopin’-cough, all fair an’ nateral, 
Masters!” ‘And the material world rolled once more in view. 

“I warn you,” cried the police officer, rising to face her, “that anything you may 
eay will be taken in evidence against: you.’ 

te acial * she shouted spitefully ; “you may put it along wi’ yer dirty elothes in 


to the 
e started immediately, leaving three men to convoy | the woman. The way was 


ly. Maley carried it ; he was fe tone to creek in. the 
of conscious repletion, pee bog gt his raha, and his dinner: with Lie air of a 
man who is certain of his h A ite al a to attention on ‘seeing us. -- 
‘*~ 4 Qap’n Gaskin, sir!” he cri “it’s rig 


-*. “ That is all right, 3 , I have siterea my plans. Come back with us, Iam 
mat a veil te be missing the tid 
“ ios r, mm e.” 
ever mind the tide.” 


Mae another word was spoken. Maley followed without remark until we had 
climbed the sodden track, and stood before the lower house; here he inte 


‘tarde opr your pardin, sirs,” he cried, “but this ain't the house: Jenkin’s house 
lies‘ fu es away bebind that wall.” 


” said Gaskin, “ go and fetch the old man here.” 
Maley. phase and.we stood knockin at the door... But there was no answer, 
the house was dark and silent as the sodden marshland whence -we had emerged. 
‘After waiting a short while, Gaskin called us to help him, and.in a few moments, 


-under our anilted : sien ape the: Sime fassanage were torn asunder, and the 
door flew open. 


with cold and dng 


shi 
“"“Oh, please, wot want?” ‘she. ‘cited le nick earnest entreat a 0) 
motheril give to oat Poh » please a z _ 


oe away!” 
“Mother will trouble you no more, spas woman,” Bosse: Gaskin piety. “ Come, 


window, two smaller children moaned rest) tala of long 
ong an 


“quite young, babies in fact, and the sobbing iteration of fais es cry, 


for food and care. | 
turned away, the horror of what ‘we had seen written x on his face, 


Oharing 
m esiog Coons ie friend, ‘and the westruck Jc 
y pasoed downstairs and po er ni with: them to earch the “lowe 


3 “'Htras an Gaskin had enrmisd, pair of hoves thrown into ont. ‘Tie pastition 


night.in-keeping with the 


. o~thinkin’—an’ then Bob Stafford, him that’s 
comin’ up the Deeps, he ted the wa: 


t, old Rill, he’s given m6 the office,. 


- hurled the men aside who attem: to hold him—“ 
fair an’ nateral,” 


Bat cme bel~Bit tery soul Hfo waa fr 
Eet__me go! Tom Male: 


pclae pbs ar ag aap oo: 


pier Peapey he east ik ee is te down I: | 
here, amfdet this bundle of humanity, lay the © 


him with 
ea erae see Now they know it too, But upin W 


friends,” he. remarked 
sowie) then tarned to 
w to, Maley. 
“ Lae is “no: such 
erson as Mra. 
rnes,” said ‘Gaskin 
in his harshest 
manner, ‘ ae oe & pm 
rnes .is tS ry 
Jenkin, and you * LL ARS ——ps 
know it!” GTR NE = 
Jenkin look- 
ed:at his: inqui- 


| sitor in a dazed Pa a, o¢ 5) er -- eed 


fashion for 
some. moments, 
then replied 
huskil 

ir, I do 


ee it, "Raven a — 
ferns me, it’s — 

mmye We rushed to his assistance. 
““There is 


something worse than bigamy behind it, Jenkin,” Gaskin continued sternly. 

..A' smile of infinite Sening oe into the otainaea ts 8 eee The man was utterly 
changed. | He leant forward c uckling grim} calling to Maley. 

id it-slump? ” he TE eraniry es “Ho, ae ho!. ' Did it alam, Tom Malev" 

Then, notic P Maley’s ook of fear, he continu-d in vi gorous explanation : “ The 
souls of t iead sailor men come creepin’ slow bout aman} he ried. with gradually 
increasing: vehemence... “Tom, I telled you that before. What do they want. 
Gawd! I were onfortunit’, I drownded * ‘ond a they're: askin’: me fer burial. But 
you cawn’t ® soul, Tom Maley, an’ somethin’... What's to be 
done? I didn’t know to work it, po nnigh ht I’m sittin’ in the dark, thinkin’ - 
off the tops’l yard when I'm ~ 


“Bob lies down beside the cat on the Beartbrag, Tom, an an’ when I look agen. 


- he’s AL heaps Gone, Tom Maley, like the devils in the Book, that entered. into a herd 


Then I Eso, Tom Ente what Bob Stafford meant, for when I come tv 


stroke the cat, the 


fi 
: wT buried bine fom Yon took hina down, an’ yc ' you telled me he slumped! Ho! 


ott ho! Bob coor pein rests quiet now ; but there's others.” 


He passed his: hand acroas his forehead. 
ho are neaeen? men P.” he cried, with a desperate effort at remembrance; “and 
wheer is Mrs. 


Mys. Barnes 

“Bring her in,” said Gaskin quiet! y- 

Aman from the room, there was a slow. shuffing of feet, then the woman 
olen eld Sapa in the. grip of the-police.: Jenkin started and gasped for breath. 

he groaned, “ t does it.all mean?” 

“ tn, means, came. my friend's rasping utterance, “that Mrs. Jenkin is 
a murderézs! She has substituted the kodies of children for your cats, and Muley 
and Dan Cooper are imaplicnter with yourself in the crime.” 

Jenkin wavered ominously, and, ing at the woman's : face, atrove to read au 
answer ; then starting forward, as his eye rooangts sight of the miserable packaye 
lying limp on a floor, he tore'aside the canvas pg ie ‘a 

“What does it mean?” ie mumbled in slow, ey speech. “Lizzy! Omy 
Lawd!”.. The body lay disclosed to view. “ Sire!” see feet, and 
"aire it's ¢ 


“The cask! the cask!” Jenkin 


awful, 
lea to life. . oi tems » Tom P Ho, ay og eerie lee a Why?" 
passe Se rose to AH he stood stra A lor breath—“ wh: a] Because 


—an’—you ve ta en—it away: 
y, et 
The man’s voice died in an eye) ‘whiel of words He. struck ‘out desperately, 


floor. 
but a thin, jek rk trent ; from between his 


“clenched teeth told us what had i happened. | The followed in the 
wake of et drowned souls dows had hannted & 20 long. 2 


_ Ebave roamed the wide ‘Fiver on many occasions idee ap friend but in my 
memory no occasion that of our Syuaion bie ee hours 
Ouse. 


sh before dawn, on ni i following out adventares at Woo 
ee | Gaskin broke the an si 


»- to choose one’s carriage. 


i 


’ part of the country myself.” .: 


or elderly man is tolerable, a stout young 


+ . 


“WHAT I SAW IN. THE CHURCHYARD. 


A - CHRISTMAS - STORY. 
‘By John K. Leys. 


DA MDH BHD Dx Pe 


-. OHAPTER I. 
. e Tue. Summons. 

“Come to me, Mary, as-2e0on as'you ‘possibly can. My position here is very 
strange. I’am alone, and need ‘your. help: greaty. Come. to-night if possible. 
Old.Manor House, Tranmere, Ribston, ts. earest station, Tranmere Pool. 
Don't-fail me.:. - Lily Haldane.” 

I sat witli this telegram open before me in my fireless room. If I had not 
had occasion’ to. run ‘up to my lodgings in the middle of the day—a thing I very 
seldows. did—I should aoe have gob the message in time to go down to Hampshire 

ze scares knew whether to be glad: oe nary Fhent had not missed it; for although 
I was. realy enough: to. go anywhere for. Lily, I did want to be in-London over 
Christmas day. ‘Tom had been at'sea since February, but he had .promised,to be 
back on Christmas Eve. And this was Christmas Eve! 1 bad been ‘counting ‘the 
days for months ; and it was hard to. be called away. just on Christmas Eve! ‘To be 
sure, I scarcely expected that Tom: would be able to keep'tryet with me: for his last 
letter‘had been very short ‘and: hurried,.'and he -had not spoken of sailing for 
England. - Only, if by some miracle: he did turn up, how sadly disappointed he 
would be to’ find me.gone! What a dismal Christmas day:it would be for: both of 


us! . 

Still, I did not like to refuse Lily. For twelve months she had been my special 
chum and room-mate, and for woeiing atte in the seething whirlpool of- London 
life that, means a great deal.. I could hardly think that she was in any real danger ; 
but she was evidently unliappy, and needed me, and I could not bear the idea of dis- 
appointing her... "There was nothing for it but.to ge: 

. Springing from my’ chair, I-hunted up an old ‘Bradshaw, and found that by 
making all ‘baste I possibly could, I might just catch the two ten from: Waterloo. 
T put, the telegram into an envelope, and directed it to Tom Halliford, as the best 
and .quickest means of exp'aining my absence, in the unlikely event of bis turning 
up next day. I crammed a few clothes into my trunk, and put one or two necess- 
aries into handbag! A cab was fetched, my letter to Tom was confided to the care 
of my landlady—and I was off. 

I had had no lunch, 80 I was forced to stop at a baker's shop to get 
some rolls and buns to eat on the way. I would have 
missed the train. had it not been Christmas Eve. 
There were crowds. of passengers, heaps of luggage, 
and consequently many delays. I got a seat in a 
compartment that was all but full. It. was no time 

Sitting nearly opposite me was a young man, : 
who, at first sight, aroused in my maiden breast — 
om — rd _jutense dislike.” ‘He me i 
‘ ‘ very fattest man, young or 
ever beheld; and. though a stout middle-aged 


man is my peculiar abhorrence. Not only - 


“ Obange at Ribston for Tranmere Pool.” 

- To my intense annoyance, the stout young 
man oe forward and. seid f0 me with a 
“patronising, protecting air:— 

“Tl see you right, miss, I'm going to that 


I could not say that h's manner was uncivil, 


that, coming from any- 
been gratefal for; but 


ve 
"_. it was an effort even to give him a cold word of thanks. I may as well say a word 


merchant, in rather a large way of business. Her father, I gathered, 


Uncle Richard mide his appearance atthe Old 


- now come hack with little money, and accompanied 
| TOWR-Up son. The two soemed to think they had s natural right to quarter 


SHH Bd BEE Se Bx Bi a i ad Bd i bd ed) 


“themselves upon their relatives ; 
settled down at the Manor House, as much at their ease.as though ‘they had bought 


I noticed an advertisement. addressed to “Lily H.” in a morning paper. 


school she had Aiea quietly, if not © 


bie bead bail bail bined baad baie bat ae bat Ieee ame peed bad Da | 


gfe as 


as long‘as. it suited their convenience;. ind they 
oe Pe ould have had special objections to th née ‘had’ it- not been, f 

Lily wo ve had no special.o ions: eir présence had ‘it not been, for 
two things —-Baward Haldane, Lily’s father, seemed to be falling: more and more 
thal ar under the influence of bis. brother Richard, who, for his own ends, used to 

ander to: his. brother's: weaknesses, especially his miserly: love of gold... This’ was 
d-enough ;: but it became much worse when Sam Haldane, , Unele” Richard’s' son, 
began to make love to Lily in such a way that she could not: escape -his attentions. 
She at last threatened to pomplain to her father, and did so; but ho. wan 80 besotted 
with his: money-grubbing, an 
he merely. laughed at her, told her that Sam was a good-looking fellow, and would 
make her a great deal better husband. than any fine city chap would ‘do.. The:end 
of it was, that after some months ‘of misery, Lily left home and.came up to London. 
She had a ready pen, and after ‘the usual struggle she managed to get enough of 
work to support. herself... She wrote to her father regularly, but.never had so much 
as a line from him:in reply. — - 

On the. 20th of December I noticed an:advertisement addressed to “ Lily H.” in 
a morning paper... It-had been inserted by a:lenyer’ who lived at Ribston, who. had 
often: done ‘business for Mr. Haldane.” He did ‘not. know Lily's address, and had 
been forced to take:that way of informing her that her father was dead,-and that in 
his opinion she ought to go home-without delay. She started at once; and this 
telegram was the first news I had. had from her since she left London. 

. Ribeton I had to change for the small branch line that ran down to Tranmere 
‘ool. 

I managed to escape from the attentions of my objectionable fellow passenger on 
the platform; but he found: me ‘out ‘after I had cated invest i's cetians of the 
local train, and coolly entered the compartment. . It’ was impossible to avoid him. 
All I could do was to hope and pray that we might not be left, alone in the 


a 

Tho train had scarcely started, when he tried to enter into conversation with me, 
saying that he like myself, was gain to “The Pool,” as the country. people called 
the village, and that he would be: apPy to guide me to the house I was going to. 

I thanked him, and said that I would not trouble him, as my friends would be 
sure to send to meet me. 

To my dismay, however; when I reached the dismal, 

rain-sodden platform that formed the station at 
Tranmere Pool, I saw no sign of any messenger, 


tell. 'me:. was.that the .Old’- Manor House 


that it. was impossible for him. to. spare the 
time to show me thé way, us his mate was 
“ taken bad,” and he.could not leave the station. 
There was no conveyance of any kind to be 
had;; all I could-do was to listen carefully to 
the ‘directions given me, and set out at once, 


CHAPTER Il. 
In TRANMERE CHURCHYARD. 


Tue night was intensely dark; it was just 
possible to.see the hedges on either side of the 
3 narrow-lane. It did not rain, and for that I 

: was thankful; but -at intervals there were 
maT aTTY} fa showers. of sleet or snow that melted, in spite 
ca ( of the cold; as ‘soon.as it fell. 


Ae 
hi As I. struggled ‘on, the wind rose, and 

! whistled through :the: leafless hedges with a 
constant. wailing dirge.that bred in me-all. sorts 
of mournful, melancholy thoughts. Not. once 
did. I- meet ‘a -soul—everyb was at home 
preparing for.Christmas. I did not even come 
to a roadside cottage. 

As I went on, the lane Lecume narrower, 
till. it. was_little- more thun a. bridle path; 
and when I had: walked for perhaps an 
hour, I came _ to a place where the road forked. 
Thad not been told of this.’ Which path wasI 
to take? - There was no sign-post, and it was 
far too: dark for me to have read the | ng on it ‘if there had been one.: Seei 
that it was'a mere matter of chance, I kept to the right. And from that moment 
I felt as if I-had lost my way.’ . . nee ree Hee ee 

- Whether: I had or not, it seemed to me that the way was quickly losing itself. 
The hedges dwindled and disappeared. I was.on an open common, over which ‘the 
wind :came screaming in angry gusts, And now, to my horror, the snow be to 
fall.;.- The hod Sarag: bv bewildered me, and mitelintg on’-my neck and hair— 
for it was Sayous to keep an umbrella up—added to my wretcheduess. 

After all, the common was a small one, or I had only been crossing a corner of it, 


* 
7 Vv 


for a quarter of an hour's me to some fields; and-by good luck I 
hit upon a field path that ran them...“ Now,” I said to myself, “I must 
come to a farm, and if they will take me in, I will stay all ‘night, for my strength 
won't hold out much longer.” Ean : 

By er ine meee he g, loomed before me out of the darkness, 
But it was not 


so completely under the influence of his brother, that - 


and. ..the. . inquiries _I . made. of. :the solitary 


was more than ‘threo miles’ off, ard 


7 ee 
/ 


“s pert an iron railing. 
oved. 


et ene as |. 
to snow, but I cared little for that, seeing that I was almost at my 


“ naked, an 
- “must have faced me, there was not a 
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a8 I made Reedy Aba way oy aleely to the church 
- the porch, 
Aentng tho ck the church.. :It darted. this 


thing was so 5 adden’ 80 ‘caatesidon, ‘80 noiseless, that for a moment or two I 
shook with fright. — I could do nothing ‘but stand atill and look, waiting: for 
the | ht to wi Rig pt ect But .it did not." 

1 am!” I said to myself. : “It is the. sexton with a lantern. Most 
kay he is s cleaning on pds haat ‘for: the Christmas services. I will go and 
; Evsetup to the porch, 


the church door is 
Bs ‘the church door. was fast. And the windows showed 
no ‘pau of oe "Phe only way could scsount for the ht I had seen: was. that 
it —_ lave displayed on _ an sine el ed ‘shining through. the 
‘windows on both sides of the ae mane re way. round: the: tower, 
oles ening dogs 


the as cinsenk fat hot feaed oa caves of what 


Tike a t, close to the wall of the church. I just saved myself by clinging to 
; ads De ier ene d 


~~ Soon I made sting a. fli rr of and siti ‘bottom: ‘of. them a dark, cavernous 
ee a c yee, ee to some place: of burial: AT j ‘over: the 
the thick daknene a a slight sound—the metallic.ring of iron-striking 


oe ppreden “but very subdued ‘and faint, seemed to come from the vault below me. 
I called out .again—“Is anybody there P” but feceiring no-answer ; I determined 
that I had done all in the way of investigation that self-respect required, and that I 
was at liberty to make my way Out of the churchyard.as soon as I pleased. 

ge about, and coming to a bi path Iran down it at my top speed, till I 


to the main gate of the church 
: a had oad to ea through it when.a furious storm of hail came pelting down, 
tothe was g stand back under the shelter of a thick yew tree that stood close 
to, gate. 

In ten minutes or. less, the shower was over, and I was about to on my wa 
when I heard the sound of footeteps close:to me-on'the other side of the 1 that 
ecrarated me frou from the churchyard. I crept alittle closer under the shadow of ote 


ioe to remain where I was till the men; ‘whoever they: were,.s 
ve gone be did not care to a) sppeal for guidance to men: who ‘had nr to 
answer when I had called to know if anyone was inthe vault. 


“ What:time ara the bloomin’ carts to be here?” 

The voice sounded almost at my ear; and it was the voice of the objectionable, 
fat young:man! I crouched down on the ee and hid my white face in my 
arms, hoping that in the darkness they, woul by without seeing me. 

~ “The carts ?. Five in the mornin; iB: 
Pity erry! time a was the» voice of an older man. It was hoarser, rougher, and thinner 
he othe: 

“Why can nt: we start before that ?” demanded the first speaker. 
be moving about by six.’ 

*t Do you suppose I’m as big a fool as you are?” growled the older man. “The 
Police: ‘would stop us if, we were to travel at. ny ht.’ 

The younger man said ‘something in’ ut I did not catch his words. They 
bad | passed on without noticing me. ie waiting a few minutes I fictiowed 


I was now on.a good road, and I made better progress. But I had to walk half 
a mile before Icame to a cottage. There I learnt that I was not far from the old 
Manor ae oe ee and I’ wake on with fresh vigour. 
ot sa an bom brought me to a pair of rusty ivon gates, with. tall 


People will 


A -grown avenue. 
a 

The avenue, though intensel dark, -was not along one; and I soon 
cht of what looked in that dim light an immense “house,. standing gaunt, 
dark, in the epee ni ha From ‘all the scores: of windows that 

immer visible. © ° 

It was with a beating heart that I li ted the knocker snd let it fall—once, twice. 
next moment there was a rush. of of Syin feet, and Lily's. voice called to me 


a br the door. . I answered her. thee: was a shout of j Joy, i undoing 


bolts, the screaming of a rusty a ine a worn lock, and I was in my dear friend's 


OHAPTER III. 
Wat We Founp in THe Cezzar. 


Sux took me to a small room at the back of the house, where there wasa big fire, 
‘anda ~~ singing on-the hearth. 
was engaged in taking off my wet things, Lily opened a cupboard, and 
taking con pier gr of chops and a‘small frying-pan, she brought them to the fire 
and began to cook the chops. ° 
“You wont mi "t mind m rape having no servant. Mary ?” she said. 
“Do. me that you. are-all by yourself in this immense house?” I 


“§ ert with a aes of amsqnoment. 
; nodded. 


tat was one: “reason I ‘was. so anxious for you to come,” she said. “It was 
ssible to get a servant . here just’ now, whén everybody wants to be at home; 
and ir Beverley thought .it was eer that | id should stay ‘in the house 
m 
Who is Mr. Beverley ?.” 7 
ae “ The lawyet—papa’s lawyer, who advertiand for me, you know.” I nodded, and 
went on. 
“ Uncle Richard has behaved in the : it way and if-it had not been for Mr. 
Beverley, I don’t know what I should have My 
He said m en him by will, but when Mr 


Ms. C. J. Cuteliffe Hyae’s sory “Sandy ndy ( 


TES GPS PE Ne TRATES 


graves and tombstones ° ; 


ous steadily ra a few seconds, and. then ‘dis- 


called out—“Is anybody 


bem. On one side was a smaller gate through which T passed 


sees here vere Fell 
well searched, and 


uncle would not let me into : 


that everything to ruin—that for months my father had dre t 
of tha basins ove met ws much gold ca be could ay Ti si a 
~ irnoton Lily, how ! What did he do with it?” 
“Brought it home to this ag yr 


fond but it is Jain that since T lett b 
neirbas tan geet 


house... B. that coffin: 
«TU have made them open it!” I exclaimed. 
y shook her head. 
was a Readew coffin that my uncle had ordered down from London out of 


**Good gracious, Lily!” I crie¢, starting t> ms, feet in a fit of uncontrollable excitement. 


“respect to papa, be said. And they told’‘me it was ‘not racticible ‘to ‘oped it. I 


to give in. I insisted on being present at the Fosad sh Only Mr. Beverley was 
with.me. It took ling men to-carry the coffin: downstairs——” 
eae mind t Hf me any more about that just. now,” I said hastily, 
that these painf details. were not fit for the girl to dwell upon. upon. “Tell 
mem where you toca t the money.” 
“It is not found yet.” 
“ Not found yet! Then our uncle or our cousifi hie stolen it !” 

“No; it was. stolen ‘in my. father's lifetime, which is not likely. Mr. 
i, there must be several thousands—I think he said many thousands—of 
pounds in gold hidden aways ane he got.the police to Fenn: a watch at the gate ever 
ince Rene pals Aoatss, to see nothin See away. Mr. Beverley told me to- 

t presen gh,..of course, a: : have been. stolen, he does, not think it 
ble that the Bulk of the gold could hi have been conveyed away. without its being 


Good gracious, Lily! ae | cried, starting to ‘my feet in a state of uncontrollable 
excitement.’ ‘Do you mean to sit there and tell'me in cold blood that there is a 
buried treasure of nobody knows how many thousand in or about! this house 
—within a few yards of w! re we stand, only waiting for you to dig it up P 

“Yes, that is. what it comes to, I eariking tee ap said Lily, with a faint arate, “Mr. 
Beverley had in carpenters searching pe sco to-day, but they found 
nothing... He says he will make a more s ayaa Fo search after the holida 

“But in the meantime the gold may be stolen, and where will you be then?” I 
cried. - “ Let us set to’ work and look for it at once, Lily!” |. 
~ “But: where shall we. Sok F “It may. be buried in in the garden, or in the wood 
behind the house.” * ..: 

“If it is, we can’ t help it. “But I don’t think that is at ail likely. Your father 
would wish to have his money where he could see it whenever he chose,” 

“That is‘ true. “But if it Se Roe S meee be in the onlin, for the up 

all the walls have been—' sounded,’ ‘I think t ned 


“Tak wa have’ lock at the cellar!” 
“We eac ges ——— in addition I carried a small ipbker: “Down a long 
eich eho ea Pr End we nea AN Sher ollae sor, It was 


dest and “slash” were suatiered orer rer a considerate pert of the brick Roos, 

i -auere is nothing here,” said Lily, clinging to me in a fit of nervousness. “Let 
l away. 

Bow to know there is ‘i ” t to 
a you here ?” I demanded. Did you expec 


in one corner, potatoes P ‘meee, over the ‘fi 
and see w an eo oon hava bees ” = 
“Ob, Mary. would take us all taal 
# Not a bit of it!  saelgpei isa way. . Just wait here a moment—while 


Bie cyber 


Carmichael ” has just started in SHORT STORIES. Each tstalecat 
St ioe lawee Wool. ts orofesely 


"nd stared at one another without 


exce; 
dated f 


I 
>. with the of poker. 7 

a «Here ity!" T Sed, in a whirl of excitement. “ Here is the very place! The | 
bricks have been taken ig ageing down again quite lately... And see if that isn’t - 


one of 


coal dust? It is! I can move the bricks with the 
dislodged them, till I had u heap of them ly ‘on one side. 

Then we went for the kitchen shovel. The earth had been disturbed very recently. 
It was loose and soft. 

2 woe on ener tp A watching me, till a foot beneath the surface, my 
shovel struck ype goo 

“An iron box!” T working away as if for my life. 

Five minutes later Lily and parr on opposite sides of the hole. It wasa 
re The hard substance was a leaden coffin. We could not doubt that the body 

he wretched miser whom Lily had called father lay within. 

Mrs shock won a deeadital cas to the poor child. - he reproached herself bitterly, 
and to my a ——— with leaving her father to the care of otrangers, 
Se eta poy alyndileseadbse pagent gal yeh > wali 


I was in haste to get Serres rig lala Lily upstairs and put a6 


should have a fit 

her upstairs, and 
aowed Ric hney tales our post ted which me to share with 
her. I was so tired ist I Was (oto neady to inp ne Some. It was not yet 
ee eee eee 


CHAPTER Iv. 
THe HALF-opEN Door. 


SuppENLY I was wide awake.; Had any noise disturbed me? I thought not. 
For « few momenta I lay listening. The silence was intense. ..T' 
window panes had ceased. ‘Lily was 


within reach of my t hand. The esund of a deep-toned, rusty. ty chars striking 


the hour came faintl to my ear. One!. Two! Three ! Four! Four 0 "clock. 


he idea—not the worde—proj jected themselves into my brain, as though some. 


one had spoken at cae At the churchyard. What were carts wanted 
for abs lonely churehyard vinci. ernie ' s 
Did some one mean away a of suc! 
Tek banceunte oh enek ware to to uasd. Why ee want two carts? 
age ag Brig el we ey wanted to carry off Could it ‘be: that of Lily's father? 
No; that had been buried in the cellar. ‘Why ?—Why P—— 
Likes lightning fash theanswer to this question darted into m mind. Whata fool 
What « supine, senseless idiot,.to lie there warm and comfortable, while 
my friend's whole future was at stake ! 
“Iwas out of bed in a moment, and puttin on my ‘clothes... I would go so the 
churchyard, oe tet es monet ee ht Shere: I 
could at least watch what was being done. 


leave his warm bed on such a 


P 
In I was ing o' of the porch, the t door closed. behind me. 
The night was still now, Sie oat. There waa ani inch of enow on the ground, 
i hen I arrived.” Down ‘the aieee 
avenue, still and. solemn as the nave of acathedral, I sped, and out. into the high 
road. .I was as much alone as if I had been on an iceberg in the middle of t 
Atlantic. ; 
"Soon the dark mass of the old church came in sight. There was the gate. There 
was the under which I had cowered in fear as the two conspirators passed by. 


-. . Nota was in sight ; but——had my ears deceived me, or was that the sound of . 
es not that the ram Go ane ae eae ee I. 


ae 
‘ 
ar 


‘The door was that of the vault. Someone. was inside. 

; movements softer than a cat's.I: stole down the snow-covered ste 8, and 
peered in. A tall man stood with his back to me, ayiny oes over something: I’ could 
not the sides of coffins, as ee ar .on shelves of brick: 
gies hii On the floor was a intern and some deal 


ce. . And one Prheny tare 1 saw, Close to m 
hand, in the lock of the aioe m. which it had not been removed, was the handle 


or 

oe SO EIET hed got the dace cloes to, and began to move the key in the 

lock, that I made the first sound. ’. 

- ‘There was a loud cry inside, and the noise-of a man hurling himself against the 
wo Fol reco and the hing won doe. The key was turned, and 

out of the lock; and I was running up the steps with it firmly clenched in my right 


ea ghost I flitted over the white tombstones, eking straight for. the 
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This.Is a picture of the 
. .-65=Guinea . Piano. .offered 
to: readers — Of Pearson's 
-.Weekly. ee ‘ 


It is made of Walnut, is 
4ft. 2in. in height, 4ft. 8in. 
in length, and 2ft. In 
depth. 


HERE are , few ails who. would refuse the offer of a handsome fifty-five guinea 
iano. If there.is by-any chance amongst our readers one who feels that he 
not want'this ‘instrument, let him stop'reading here. Those who wish 
to try their skill in order to qualify themselves for this. competition, must 
“; read the following conditions : 
1, ‘Below ‘will bo found four ‘sentences. The task set is to transform each of 
‘them into another sentence, using only, and all, the letters contained in the original. 
sentence... — 
2. Write out your attempt on half a sheet of notepaper, append your name and: addvess, 
and eend it to us'in an envelope marked as -Ansonan,” to reach. this office not later 


than January 13th. 
8. Competitors may send in any number. of attempts, but each set of four imal be written 
cpright and plauoforo, val petitor whose list is co’ i Seek sont ae 


d pianoforte, alee f i fol guineas, manufactured by Messrs: Chappell 
Goan, of whose name.and reputation are a guarantee as to its value. 

gaan consolation prizes will be awarded in the shape of sovereigns, pencil-cases, 

aarti and books. 
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Result of the «Collection ” 
Competition. 


Mr. J. Costiry, of Bridgefoot, Raicdeldguwoeth, Herts, is 

the winner of the solid silver pencil-case. 2 eee ition . 
, | of carious collections, and a copy of Mr. @. - peat | = ; 
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A Store of ‘Vitality. 


resolutions for the coming year will be more or 
less feeling the want of the vitality of body and 
mind with which to carry them out! . Bovril, the 
purest form. of . concentrated ‘nourishment—the 
vital principle of’ prime ox beef—is ‘the surest 
guarantee. of that very vitality we need. It is 
nutritious, stimulating, easily digestible. It 
nourishes the blood, and makes bone, brain and 
muscle. It. supplies a store of warmth from a 
store of strength, and is thus a safeguard against 
colds, chills, and kindred ailments. 


Bovril is the joy of the thrifty housewife “and 
the busy cook. With magic ease and celerity it 
can be transformed into rich soups, broths, 
gravies, as well as into delicious, sustaining 
delicacies of various kinds. It adds savour and 
strength to. a host: of dishes—roasted . meats, 
game, meat pies and puddings, curries, ragoits, 
anda whole array of entrées. Bovril, with its 
many. potentialities, has ge ven to the. culinary 
art a new lease of life. And the gourmet, the 
athlete, the child, the convalescent, the invalid 
are the gainers. 


Bovril is Liquid Life. 
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But until he tried Scott’s Emulsion 
he thought he could not take it. 
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Testimonial” ‘em Madame 
-..-the ballet at the “Empire,” 

London, 
Oct. aoth, 1897. 

é - . To. Mr. E, PONCELET. 
athe 7 : 4 Verviers, 
CIGARETTE OF THE PRESENT DAY FOR e: fi _ Dear’ ‘Sir, 
: me ae “ 1 generally use your Pas. 
“, tilles, and I. acknowledge with 
An ' ania -that they’ dome.a 
SMOKING & DELICIOUS AROMA. . 2 sere ia. cproveutiog cide 
APPLY TO ALL TOBACCONISTS. : res | ; w ‘and throat troubles, to which 
= : ~f F we are always exposed on the 
Your ri |< : > stage. 

POLISH. |i. uy KATTI LANNER. | 
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LISTEN, YOU WHO couaH, 
To @ooD a” 


_PONOELET’S 'B 


‘Poncelet’s Pastilles are most agreeable to the taste; they prevent 

- EASIEST. QUICKEST. BEST. and cure Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Throat Irritatio:, 

poms RY TT ONCE. per Bar. ae when all other remedies have failed; their action is immediate. 
sonaTcn. eg AM PER BOX OF 100. OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


oan TT ORS. 
wWholesaic 


: Depot: : 
Bh soaP co. Lrp., SALFORD] PASSETT & JOHNSON, 31 & 32 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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ded as they had “ved. _osoetlly andcon- 


stare, So she Untio nities onary 


#7 "Gabrielle, I cam find than that, My. 


large mow and must bare someone ts lok star the hou. Will you be ny lit 


es d thanks, Monsieur. Tito, but Tra to mnt I can never live 
alone in s hopee like that, people talk: 20, No, 


my wife!” 
Bebe cpp mpempemigent rey ey hpernyenprery 
into a confession of reciproc feelings on h 


ote rene at the portion of butter brought bin by the waiter) : 


‘a What do 

Waiter: 
: Angi trend har "Well, I've seen a gi ‘deal of butter in. my life, bat 
netee detcks have, 1 oree seen. at 8 ‘a quan Dachormdan cre tale 


the refusal of is. How. mush do you or Axsiee Sin ee tas led on Gals for 3 copper, loging tha 
ret ballove ee Bas jetrday Jou ad d the othe 8 
‘by Monsiour ‘Tito’s kindly manner she OW rae op iy a ae 
“ tied up all day? Besides, I've can't: remember 
0 - id tty neyo yo cet mh Se Sh clea Cae aie ema eee a 
BR natin oman shuld thereon 7 leobe!’s DRESSMAKING AT en 
ne Watieees Bites sn wee sight expense. pak es eyo — ’ cheap. 


?” asked Siscsicce with a smile, “Is 


T have many clients like 


Gabrielle had made for them. They died in. 


Perhaps he could ; ze ber work to: Monge she wee 
me. Tan work so hard, and in time { may, 


want to make wigs, if you will teach . 


yee 
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BA Word About Ourselves. | 
Iam not- going to tell you a long story about the pro- 

- gress and developnient of the business from which P. W. 
emanates. All of you who have grown up with the 
paper, eo to speak, from its initiation, eight years and” 

_a half ago, know this story well. How the first number 
was published from‘a couple of rooms ina buildingon | 
the Embankment ; how, as. time went’ on, and many 
offspring began to cluster round the. parent: paper; 
the staff increased s0 largely and ‘so rapidly that two 
huge buildings off:the Strand ‘are now. scarcely, large 
enough to: contain the hundreds of: people who are’). 

responsible for providing the ~Prarson — publica-;| 40 

\. tions, With all this, I say, most of you are familiar. |. Which 
But one fact I fancy my readers do not fully realise, 
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Abbe! 
P. J. F.—It is quite 
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the oldest doll in the world is probably u,,_ 
‘ Aug at 
fugeum. - It is a wooden one, anid ws 

of -a little Egyptian: 

years before. i}, 


, era, When the ings wer 
" st PRnes S 
afk Bat ns 1OPAGD Gach Ue ton a ane, bees 
to, devote any off mach, pleasure os = toy the had piven so 

EI num ple daily entering the Cj 

: of Londom had to be dispatched: by Wain ck pe 
feo would require nearly 2,000 trains, each carry. 


ScHOOLMASTEE writes concernin, 
for the. last Leet 
and in-that tin» 
28, 80 to call them, o: . 
3 bat I have never geen - 
a a gh al forthe truth as = 
it wn sag he prepare: for tl. 
hoe 
OOLMASTER 
his case, but sick ban 
with a 


the gloves 
off, but how it 
d. glove she did not : 
_presuma’ 
or less 


subordinated toa judicious use of - 
s substitute. * Little story-tellers, °/ 


Siberian railway is in proper working ©: 
possible to make the-journey round | 
days and at a cost of about £1, 
matches are still ‘ery popular in 
ds of spectators... Many - 


possession of a book bound in human 
to know if this is anything very re- - 
——Not at all:. There have been . 
made before to-day, and they last © 
5 led that the cuticle is ~ 


some material, and 
_ Geronimo of the A : ae: 
.|'Meproo thinks thinks it very hard. lines. that modern - 
should be unequal to the task of grappliny « 
‘with, such a fruitful source of infection as. tle 
i of in the’ commonplace | 


fare and taking a ticket on the ‘bus: 
“.: Modern science is ready for you this time; Mepic«. 
. The very latest thing in 
‘. glove, which should meet your objections. At prescit . 
_they.are used only in P. ; 
ot. | C. M.—The tree known as the “ leafless acacia ” is to) 
“found in some parte of Australasia... It has a little ~ 
stem that ieee does. the. duty -of a leaf, azd 
“through w: it respires and takes a proportion of 
-. its nourishment, =) 6.0 0, 
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Mesore, B. 4. THOMPBON & Co. are our, Bole Agents in Syl 
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in Paris at Neal's Lébeary, 248 Boo Bivoll, nd 
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. THESE ARE PROOFS INDEED. . 
‘Prost Exquisite : 


. IV think your new Lillic Powder most exquisite.) Abriixy Patri 


Che. Very Best : 


» excellent.”"- C1ssip Lortus. 


THESE ‘ARE ONLY A SELECTION. AT RANDOM OF THE iene OF 
‘TESTIMONIALS POURING IN EVERY MEER ._ « & © 


Yes, . but what is 
Lillie Powder for? 


It is ‘a msdtcated Toilet Riwded, Sapeied under the strict supervision of HER JLAJES TY S 
PERRUQUIER,. Me. W. CLARKSUN, fron tte: original recipe invented by Mus. LANGIRY, 


t x, an % 2 5 wo. MI think your tiew. Lillie Powder is quite the vey best, and yeu May be pleased te Guow f have 
wt, : 04 a 7 a “e — “used it ever s.nce T'first-weut on the stave :- Ent AraSy 'TxERISS, 
iat “Pi bop | , —_— Che. ‘Dicest:: Se 

whe a. “Please. vend some more of your Lillie Poyeler, It in the nicest Thave ever used. ftited t paite 


< +: JOBRLOLIC. 
Containing invalnal ‘ ing, and Sustaining Propertics tiever before 
combined in any b ed by: the Scientific:and Meilical 


Authorities to be 2 all Ee ecpenge — and Pretexing iL wine to it: 

oy Drinks sate ‘halides Teil allay ail stlmenta of ths shin. “Uncyalel tor pimelen: wistehes we 
_.A- Boon for t _- @- TENNIS ‘COURT, the CRICKET ||| MEN OUGHT ALL TO USE IT AFTER SHAVING. 
“FIELD, the Gi» =. . SICK ROOM, and for every Table. ||| | apies OUGHT. NEVER TO BE WITHOUT IT. 


= SEND FOR IT AT ONCE = 


As you value the health of your skin. 
THREE ‘TINTS : White, Flesh-colour, and Cream. 
TO. BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND HAIRDRESSERS. 


ONE SHILLING. - - - BY POST, 1/2. 


THE. LILLIE SYNDICATE, 3 HENRIETTA sT., STRAND, LONDON, W. a 


1 1RFECT 


Gra: “hampagne 


In: Quarts, Pints, . m all Wine, ed cae Guctane Srores, 
Cuemis:. | . ' RESHMENT Bags at popular prices, 


"Patentood tb Sole»? ar 1 HYGIENIC WINE CO., FULHAM, LONDON S. W | | 
TO INVENTORS. "US=FUL NEW YEAR'S GIFTS./NO MORE READY-MADE CLOTHES 


hs 3] CAMPBELL'S Gold Neal WINTER 
TMU. | oe OVERCOATS, 


Pepe gal Btock, must b»: auld ; Made to M 
horda, .chrumatic instrument, leasure from 
He s | epicmana tone, complete with 33 
. , sheets of music, natructor, plec- 
Tt trum ‘key, and ‘stand, 35'-, usual 

price £5; ‘no knowledze of ‘music 


suits® Hegre " A/- 


. ‘y = data. SPECIAL OFFER to the Readers of 
. 8 31n of eS onda, B.0. organ woledeon Prion ony, 83 TROUSERS © fréin yh 
Pattevae ant § ental S He. wens 


out this and send P.0.0, for the amount. nent Berne U 1 ven 
Rither sent prcteds paid in Gt. Britain & freland, @ anerhese 
200,000 reheat etter, zi ‘ PERFECT FIT CUARANTEED 
Picea ROWN, the Champion Melc ayer , . ay 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and Wales, maya: Camp eg and Jugenile Cloth 
cell's Patent Meladeons are the Finest etruments . ng. Tlustrated Catalu 
thot have ever come under my tench, ,and they only Post Free.  Astown 
require n trial-to advertise themselves i Value in the Deyur' tine ute 


7 HER MAJESTY'S 4 | wa lovers of must should | at ite send foe Cam: 
| » New ustrul vilege ce at of wl 
PA iy i kinds of Musical Instruments for IN, _ 10,000 of these . BAKER BROS. 
i ei ae SRar MELEE ae ge. TCCNAES | Wastenate thtere (BEES 
+ umcal Instruinen Akers, a 

Improvements .are pro- | 116 Trongate, GLASQOW. Estublished 0 years. “16 1008 1 LIVERPOOL 8T., LONDON, E Ec. 

— and only to be | i LB Gentlemen c. ‘ma battcacen 
re utches | a | the hours of 9 ani 7, Sa‘ urdays 2 o'ciock 


‘LE IN THE WORLD. a “THE FILIGUSTER.” , 
PER SETECD ete Ser- wuts = 


H. Samuel's 
Sterling 
++ Bilvor 

'} “ AGME ” 


as illustrated. 1,000 


Th 
15/- rns areas 1:000 TS 


sold every week 


Lady’s Size napplivd 
~ at sume price. 


Five Years’ Warranty 


 Gamagi ry ae Boots 


‘veo SAM 


t BONUS CIFT FREE. 
: = 6. hes i AMustsation, ea « Seud size 
: Ww) ier ordering post. Uta. 
i atoae pe: Geese. : loroe, pet trot te ay ad. 
> drers. ap het 
WHOLESALE PRICFS. Sree mae ever te 


? of ments" Mosthy Voupeti- 
+l. -pernicions Monthly : Paymen 
hy watch the pare sane | is made a 


antil_the entire debt is i 
acl's Prices are the LOWEST for 


cash, A “MOSTH'S PResE 
' DLallowed. Fullamount returned of 
sti, Handsome ROWUS TESS 
> Bo purchasers! ' Tru particulars 
‘Ji-ta of ‘presents enclosed with 
vo'm> wot & and by next 
A.sanuel sends it 


Re A. W. GAMAGE Ltd. 
= 108 to 129 HOLBORN, E.C. 


WARNING To LAMIES. 
BEWARE of POLISHES contain. y ; 4 ‘4 KEATINGS 
ing injurione A [IDS which Rein ] f 
yourmetels aud Be ILyour Hwps, } 

TEST | , GUMNMED LOGE fi 

s , 

sau quom ity Polish ona vapens os 7) | a ENGES | 
small guon ity of Polish ona penny | REVOLUTION IN L Z 


and Jeave it.overnight.. If it eou- 
07, 90, 101, 33,49,95, Mia |, r tains ACID, it will turn quit: BETTER REMEDY IN THE 
AMUEL, 7% Sr terses Mawcheste green ly the following mornin, [il wale Paper WHOLE WORLD FOR ALL COUCH AND 
BUT “MATCHLESS” WONT! 


| 
R ONE CIVES RELIEF. — THEY. 

| pace YOUR HEALTH. fo THEY CONTAIN oF "THE 

| EACH LEAF READY DY TO HAND FOR USE. PUREST DRUCS. ila 


_BE ALG FOBACOONTOTS, Sold everywhere in 1-1’ Ping. 


BS RR —— . 
/SE VEINS. Every man suff 
fw cov and ss alliod troubles asin | 
ms, Repults, and sucovssful aod — | raaen CARY ERT & ce 

> af umbersome trusses and elec n CTU > LIVERPOOL, 
4UEHAY, 7, Southampton Row, [| Manurac: Suh oan) |, 
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Beecham’ S Pills Beecham’ Ss Pitts 
i For Bilious Atincks. ee, Dissinogi sue Dy wainess. : | 
| Beecham’ s Pills ry wit sa | Beecham’ s Pills 
For Nervous Disorders. “Tnvigornte: the Nerves, 


Pan W INTE tl Ro ay ///||\\(Posen. 7 
: Beecham’s Pills iia ae | 


Have Saved the Lives of Thousands. 


el; Beecham’ s Pills | 


Restore the Appetite. 


Beecham’s Pills 


tar Strengthen the Stomach. 


Beecham’ Ss Pills © 


'] Are the Best Medicine in the World. 


q | Beecham’s Pills 


uf Regulate the Secretions, 


it s Pills 


Raa 
fy u s “= 
B\Uy “Fer “Giddiness. 


Uy 1 | 
Beecham’: 5 — 4 ‘e) a er Beecham’s Pills : 


“Insure. Assimilation ‘of Food. , Gives ‘Tone to. the Muscular System. 


| q ] Beecham's zr J 3 | Beecham's Pills 


2 _ Cagy, Dyepepeis a all ft Forma, 


tt Beecham’s ound 


Axe. adapted for old. and Somat 


“For Female ‘Ailments. 


NY 
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Beecham’ s Pills | 


" | Are Recommended by Medical Men. | 


‘TTA 


Prepared only by: , THOMAS BEECHAM, ‘ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, and sold. by: all Druggists and Patent: Medicine Dealers lL 
Hare in boxes,.1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. “With full directions, 5 THE. Is. Id. BOX CONTAINS. FIFTY- SIX PILLS. |i 


The Sale is now OVER SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY. | 
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il ; cs we 
il ir i Beyont, ‘contradiction by far the. Cheapest and Best Collection of Musi¢ yet Pyblished. 
qq - VOLUMES. 1 to 14 NOW READY. | ; ti 
iL ‘paicuam’s MUSIC FOLIO is capil 208 aa well-engraved. plates : on stout paper, ‘and edited by an eminent professor of isis, thus. guaranteeing perfect ui 
i vate. —— — aes Breed ier rooen poll B Pere “ baie me old ‘fens or spinal ‘of | “alee ‘most oo forte of the day, some of poe » ane li 
ee msi cos’ 80) ave al € ori 8 t l t 
, fl | s& soqteale 98 each volume may be had from miost Booksellers, peg, 2 the: Proprietor, post free. nics = atte ms mere nahin = r 
5 1 | See: or aee tater ater feo ec reece cose ooo : l! 
ale The: Volumes-ean be obtained from most Newsagents and Booksellers at TWOPENCE ach, or wilt be sent, U 
I gate. . . post free, for Threepence per Volume, from 


THE PROPRIETOR OF BEECHAM’S PILLS, ST.. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
- SET OF 14 VOLUMES POST FREE for 2s. 10d. = 
Ec iS IIe saa SESS SS SSS aS SSS 
«> Aon ations respectirig Tavortisements should bo sent to thé Advertisement Department, ‘* PEARSON'S WEERLY” Ortrogs, SEK En REET, LONDON, W.C 
ilies mnncinielniaiectrveresrieminac inated 
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BEECHAM'S. MUSIC | 


